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REMARKS. 



A reader must be acquainted with O'Kceffc on the 
stage, to admire him in the closet. Yet he is en- 
titled to more praise, in being the original author of a 
certain species of drama, made up of whim and 
frolic, than numberless retailers of wit and sentiment 
with whom that class of readers are charmed, who 
are not in the habit of detecting plagiarism. 

From Operas, since the Beggars' Opera, little has 
been required by the town except music and broad 
humoun The first delights the elegant, the second the 
inelegant^ part of an audience ; by which means all 
ftarties are gratified. 

Had O'KeefFe written less, his reputation would 
have stood higher with the public; and so would that 
of many an author besides himself : but when a man 
makes writing his only profession — industry, and pru- 
dent forecast for the morrow, will often stimulate him 
to produce, with heavy heart, that composition vhich 
his own judgment condemns. Yet is he compelled to 
bear the critic's censure, as one whom vanity has in- 
cited to sendforth crude thoughts with his entire good 
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4 HEMARKS. 

will, and perfect security as to the high value they 
will have with the world. 

Let it be known to the world — that mgre than half 
the authors who come before them thus apparently 
bold, and self-approved, are perhaps sinking under 
the shame of their puerile works, and discerning in 
them more faults, from closer attention and laudable 
timidity, than the most severe of their censurers can 
point out. 

These observations might be some apology for this 
Opera, if it required any. But it has pleased so 
well in representation, that its deserts as an exhibition 
are acknowledged ; and if in the reading there should 
appear something of too much intricacy in the plot, 
or of improbability in the events, the author must be 
supposed to have seen those faults himself; though 
want of time, or, most likely, greater reliance upon the 
power of music than upon his own labour, impelled him 
gladly to spare the one, in reverence to the other. 

The songs have great comic effect on the stage; 
particularly those by some of the male characters : 

and the mistakes which arise from the impositions of 

Spado are highly risible. 

As the reader, to form a just judgment on '' The 

Castle of Andalusia," should see it acted; so the 

auditor, to be equally just, must read it. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJ:. 



DoK Fbrkakdo 


Mr, Johnstone. 


Spado 


Mr. Munden. 


Pedeillo 


Mr. Fawcett. 


Don Cjesar 


Mr. Townsend. 


Don Scipio 


Mr. Emery. 


Philipo 


Mr. King. 


Rapino 


' Mr. Abbot. 


Calvette 


Mr. Atkins. 


Vasquez 


Mr. Klanert. 


Don Juan 


Mr. Davenports 


Don Alphonso 


Mr. Braham. 


Victoria 


Mrs. Atkins. 


Catilina 


Mrs. Mills. 


Isabella 


Mrs. Powell. 


Lorenza 


Signora Storace* 



Banditti^ Servants, ^c. 



SCENE-^Spain. 



THF- 

CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA. 



ACT THE FIRST, 



SCEKE I. 



A Caoem with tomdistg Stmrs, and Recesses cut in the 
Rock ; a large Lamp hanging in tite Centre; a Table^ 
WinCf FruitSf Sf^, in disorder, — At the Head Don 
Cjesar; on each Side Spado, Samguimo, Ra- 
pivoy mtd others of the Banditti. 

AIR I. AND CHORUS* 

Don Caesar, Here we sons offreedttm dwells 
In ourfriendUf, rock-liewn cell; 
Pleasuri^s dictates we obeyy 
Nature points us out the wmy^ 
Ever social^ great ^ andfree^ 
Valour guards our liberty, 

AIR. 

DonCmar. Of severe and partial laws^ 

Venal judges^ Alguazils; 
Dreary dungeon^ iron jaws y 
Oar and gibbet — Whiips or lokteU) 
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Let's necer think 
While thus we drink 
Sweet Muscadine I 
lije dimne I 
Chorus. — Here we sohs of freedom dwell, &Ci 

Don Ccesar. Come, cavaliers, our carbibes are 
loaded, our hearts are light; charge your glasses^ 
Bacchus gives the word, and a volley makes us im- 
mortii as the rosy god. — Fire ! 

Spado. Ay, captain, this is noble firing. — Oh, I 
love a volley of grape shot. — Arc we to have any sky-^ 
light in our cave? [Looking at Sanguino's Glass, 
.. Dan Caesar, Oh, no ! a brimmer round. — Come, a 
good booty to us to-night. [All drink. 

Spado. Booty ! Oh, I love to rob a fat priest. — 
Stand, says ',and then I knock him down. 

Sang, IVIy nose bleeds. [Looks at his Handkerchief^ 
I wonder what colour is a coward's blood? 

Spado. Don't yi)U see it's red ? 

Sang, Ha! call me coward, [Rises in fury.] sirrah? 
Captam! cavaliers! — But this scar on my forehead 
contradicts the miscreant. 

Spado. Scar on your forehead ! — Ay, you will look 
behind you, when you run away. 

Sang, I'll stab the villain — [Draws Stilletto.} — I 
will, by Heaven. 

Don C(esar. Poh, Sanguino! you know when a 
jest offers, Spado regards neither time, place, nor 
person. 

All, [Interposing.'] Don't hurt little Spado 

Spado. [Hiding bt hind.] No, don't hurt little Spado. 

Sang. Run away I Armies have confessed my va- 
lour: the time has been — but no matter. [Sits» 

Don Caesar, Come, away with reflection on the 
past, or care tor ihe future; the present is the golden 
moment ot possession. — Let us enjoy iU 

^/A Ay, ay, Jet us enjoy it. 
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Don Ccesar. You know, cavaliers, when I entered 
into this noble fraternity, I boasted only of a little 
courage sharpened by necessity, the result of my 
youthful follies, a father's seventy, and the malice of 
a goodnatured dame. 

Spado. Captain, here's a speedy walk-off to old 
women. 
AU. IDrink.] Ha! ha! ha! 

Don Cctsar* When you did me the honour to elect 
me your captiun, two conditions I stipulated; — 
Though at war with the world abroad, unity and 
social mirth should preside over our little common- 
wealth at home. 

Spado. Yes, but Sanguino's for no head — he'll have 
ours a commonwealth of fists and elbows. 

Don Couar. The other, unless to preserve your own 
lives, never commit a murder. 

Spado. I murdered since that a bishop's coach- 
horse. 

AU. Ha! ha! ha! 

Don Ctnar. Hand me that red wine* 

AIR II. — DON CJESAR. 

FloWy thou regal purple stream^ 
Tincturd by the solar beam, 
Jn my goblet sparkling rise. 
Cheer my heart and glad my eyes. 

My brain ascend on fancy's wingy 

*Noint me, UTtne, a jovial king. 
While I Ivce^ Fll lave my clay. 
When I'm dead and gone away^ 
Let my thirsty subjects say, 
A month he reign*d, but that xoas May, 

IThunder.] 
Don Casar. Hark, how distinct we hear the thun- 
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Ider through this vast body of earth and rock.— ■ 
* Rapino, is Calvette above, upon his post ? 

Rap. Ym. 

Don Cmsar. Spado, 'tis your business lo relieve the 

Spado. Relieve! what's ihe matter with him? 
Dun Casar. Come, come, no jesting wilh duty — 
'tis your ivalch. , 

Spado. Lei thi- wolves watch for me— my doty is 
^to get supper ready. — ['y^Bni/rr.] — Go up! Od's fire, 
Hk> you think I ain a SalanmndKr J — D'ye hear ! 
K Sang. No Bpnrr I ff-iir. 

~ Don Ca:sar. Thtii call Calvetle, lock down the 
trap-d<ior, and get u\i some more ^^ine from the 

Spado. Wine I Ay, captain : and this being-a night 
of peace, we'll havi- a <]i^h of olives. 

Saiig. No peace! we'll up and scour ihe forest 
presenily. Bui well tlx.ughioM; a rich old fellow, 
one Dun Scipio, has iBttiy come tn reside in ilie 
castle on the skirls of the forest — what say you to 
plunder tbi*re? 

Dun Casar. Not to-night — 1 know my time — I 
havr my reasons — I shall give command on that bu- 
siness. But where's the stranger we brought in at 

hap. He reposes in yonder recess. 

Spado. Ay, egad, there he lies, wilh a face as inno- 
cent— {^«di;.]— If my feliow-rooks wr>uld bul fly oil; 
I'd have the pigeon here within all to myself, 

CaL [Appears at the top of ihe winding Stai~s, -ail/i 
a Lantern.] A booty ! 

Sa/ig. Good news, cavaliers; here comes Calvette. 

Cal. A booty ! 

Sang. What! wheref 

Cal. Soft— but one roati ! 

L Sang, But one niun ! Is he alona ^^^^H 
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Col. Quite. 

spado. One man, and alone — that's odd ! 
Col. He seems in years, but his habit, as well 
is 1 coold distinguishi speaks him noble. 

[DescendSf 
Dan Citsar. Then he'll fight, — My arms! 
Spado. Oh, he'll fight — get my arms; no, my legs 
wiU do for me. [Aside. 

Sang* Come, my carbine — quick ! 
Don C<e$ar. To the attack of one man — paltry! 
Only you, Calvette, Sanguine, Rapino, and Spado 
|o; the rest prepare for our general excursion. 

Spado. Captaip, 'don't send me ; indeed I'm too 
rash! 

Don Cctsar. Come, come, leave buffoonery, and to 
your duty. 

[Calvette and Rativo ascend ; tJie rest go 
in at several Recesses; Spado, the last, as^ 
cends up sUmly. 

Enter Dok Alphokso. 

Don Alph. I find myself somewhat refreshed by 
my slumber; at such a time to fall into the hands of 
these ruffians, how unlucky ! I'm pent up here ; my 
rival Ferpando, once my friend, reaches Don Scipio's 
castle, weds my charming Victoria, and I lose her for 
ever: but if I could secure an interview^ love should 
plead my cause. 

AIR III. — DON ALPHOirSO^ 

The hardy sailor braces the ocean, 

Fearless of the roaring wind; 
Yet his heart J with soft emotion^ ' 

Throhs to kgve his love hekinif 
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To dread of foreign foes a stranger, 
Tho' the youth can dauntless roam. 

Alarming fears paint every danger 
In a rival, left at home. 

Spado returns down the Stairs. 

Spado. [Aside.] Now for some talk with our pri- 
soner here — Stay, are they all out of ear-shot ? How 
the poor bird sings in its cage! I know more of his 
affairs than he thinks of, by overhearing his conver- 
sation at the inn at Lorca. 

Don Alph, How shall I escape from these rascals? 
Oh, here is one of the gentlemen. Pray, sir, may I 
take the liberty — 

Spado. No liberty for you. — Yet upon certain con- 
ditions, indeed — give me your hand. 

Don Alph. [Aside.] Impudent scoundrel ! 

Spado. Signor, I wish to serve you — and serve you 
I will ; but I must know the channel, before I mak« 
for the coast; therefore, to examine you with the 
pious severity of an holy inquisitor, who the devil 
are you? 

Don Alph. A pious adjuration truly ! — [Aside?( — 
Sir, my name is Alphonso, and I am son of a banker 
at Madrid. 

Spado. Banker! Oh! I thought he sung like a 
young goldfinch. 

Don Alph. Perhaps, by trusting this fellow, I may 
make my escape. 

Spado, ril convince him I know his secrets, and 
then I hold his purse-strings. 

Don Alph. You won't betray me ? 

Spado. Honour among thieves. 

Don Alph. Then you must know, when your gang 
attacked me yesterday evening — 

Spado. You were posting full gallop to Don Scipio's 
castle, on the confines of die forest here. 
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Don Alph. Hey ! then perhaps you know my pas* 
sioD for — 

Spado. Donna Victoria, his daughter. 

Don Alph. Then you know that she's contracted — 

Spado. To your friend Don Fernando de Zelva, 
who is now on his journey to the castle, and to the 
destmction of your hopes, weds the lady on his 
arrival. 

Don Alph. True, while I am pent up in this cursed 
cavern ; but how you got my story, 1 

Spado. No matter ! I could let you out of this 
cursed cavern. 

Don Alph. And will you ? 

Spado. Ah, our trap-door abpve requires a golden 
key. 

Don Alph. Your comrades have not left me a 
piastre. 

Spado. Will you give me an order on your father^s 
hank for fifty pieces, and Til let you. out? 

Don Alph. You shall have it. 

Spado, A bargain. Til secure your escape. 

Enter Don Cjesae, behind. 

Don Casar. How's this? 

Spado. Zounds, the captain Ramirez! [Aside.] — - 
Aye, you dog, I'll secure you from an escape ! Do 
yoo think I'd set you at liberty without the captain's 
orden? Betray my trust for a bribe ! What the devil 
do you take me for ? [In a seeming rage,] Oh, cap- 
tain, I did'nt see you. 

Don Casar. What's the matter? 

Spado. Nothing, only our prisoner here was mis- 
taken in his man^-that's all. Let you escape, in- 
deed. 

Don Alph. Here's a rascal ? 

Spado. Rascal ! D'ye hear him ? He has been 
sbming me thb half hour, because I would not con- 
ny him out without your knowledge. 0\\) ^\)aX 
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offers he did make me! but my integrity is proof r 
against Gallions, Escurials, Perus, and Slexicos. i 

Don Ccesar, Begone instantly to your comrade^. 
[Spado ascends.] Signor, no occasion to tamper with 
my companions ; you shall owe your liberty to none 
but me. ril convey you to the cot|age of the vines, 
belonging to the peasant Philippo, not far from Don 
Scipio*s castle ; there you may rest in safety to-night, 
and — 

Dan Alph, Ahf captain ! no rest for roe. 

Don Caesar. Lookye, signor, I am a ruffian, per- 
haps worse, but venture to trust me. — A picklock 
may be used to get to a treasure — don't wish to know 
more of me than I now chuse to tell you ; but, ^if ■ 
your mistress loves you as well as you seem to love 
her, to-morrow night she's yours. 

Don AlpL My good friend ! 

Don CcBsar, Now for Phiiippo — I don't suppose i 
you wish to see any of our work above — ^ha! ba ! ha ! 
-— Well, well, I was once a lover, but now [ 



AIR IV.— DON CASAR. 

On by the spur ofx>abur goaded^ 
Fistols prm% and carbines loaded^ 
Courage strikes on hearts of steel; 
While each sparky 
Through the dark 
Gloom of niglttf 

Lends a clear and cheering lights 
Who a fear or doubt can feel f 

lAke serpents now, through thickets creeping^ 

Then on our prey ^ like lions ^ leaping ! 
Cahette to the onset leads us^ 
Let the wandering tranfler dread us! 

Struck vfith terror and amaUf 

While our sxmrds wth fightmng blaze. [Thunder 
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Thunder to our carbines roarings 
Bursting clouds in torrents pourings 
Each a free and roving blade, 
Ours a free and roriug trade^ 
To the onset Ufs away, 
Valour callsy and we obey, [Exeunt. 



«C£N£ II. 



A Forest, 



A stormy Night. 

Enfer Don Ferkakdo^ 

Don Ter. Pedrillol {Camng.] What a dreadful 
night, and horrid place to be benighted ! Pedrillo ! — 
I tear I've lost my servant ; but, by the pace I rode 
since I left Ecceija, Don Scipio's castle can't be very 
&r distant : this was to have been my wedding night, 
if I arrived there^ Pedrillo ! Pedrillol [Calling. 

Fed. UVithm.'\ Sir! 

Don Per, Where Are you, sirrah ? 

Fed. Quite astray^ sir. 

Don Fer, This way. 

Enter Pedrillo, groping his way. 

Fed, Any body's way, for 1 have lost my own.— - 
Do yoo see me, sir? 

Jtfon Fer, No, indeed, Pedrillo ! [Lightning. 

Fed, You saw me then, sir. [Thunder.] Ah, this 
liost frighten the mules, the/U • break their bridles; 
I ^ed the poor blasts to a tree. 
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Don Fer. Well, we may find them in the morning, 
if they escape the banditti, which I am told infests 
this forest. 

Fed, Banditti! [A shot xvUhmU,] Ah! we are dead 
men. 

Don Fer, Somebody in trouble ! 

Fed, No, somebody's troubles are over. 

Don Fer, Draw, and follow me, Pedrillo. 

Fed, Lord, sir ! ha'nt we troubles enough of our 
own ? 

Don Fer, Follow ! Who can deny assistance to his 
fellow creature in distress ? [Draius. — Exit, 

Fed, What fine creatures these gentlemen are ! — 
But for me, I am a poor, mean, rascally servant — so 
ril even take my chance with the mules. 

AIR V. — PEDRILLO. 

J master I have, and I, am his man^ 

Gallopingy dreary dun^ 
And he*U get a wife as fast as he can^ 

With a haUy, gaily ^ gambo roily ^ 
Giggling, niggling, 
Galloping galloway, draggle tail, dreary dun, 

I saddled his steed so fine and so gay. 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
I mounted my mule, and we rode away 

With our haily, SfC, 

We cantered along until it grew dark^ 

Galloping, dreary, dun. 
The nightingale sung instead of the lark. 

With htr, ^c. 

We met with a friar, and askd him our way, 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
By the Lord, says thefiiar,you*re both gone astray^ 

With your, SfC» 
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Our journey y Ifear^ will do us no good, 

Gallf^ng, dreary f dun, 
We wander awnt^ Uke the babes in the wood. 

With our, SfC. 

My master* is^ghting, and 1*11 take a peep. 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
But now I think bettet*, Fd better go sleep, 

Withmy,SfC^ [Exit, 



SCENE III* 



A thicker Fart of the Forest. — Large Tree and Stone 

Cross* 



Enter Don Scipio, attacked by Sanouino, Raping, 

«lrfCALVETTE. 

Seng. Now, Rapino, lop off :his sword-«rm. 

Don Scipio. Forbear ! there's my purse, you ras- 
cals ! [Throws it down. 
. Sang. Fire! 

Spado. [Peeping from the large Tree.] No, don't 
fire. 

Sang. I am wounded — hew him to pieces. 

[As Don Scipio is nearly overpowered, 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. Ha ! what murderous ruffians I 

[Engages the Bavd mi, who precipitately dis" 
perse several ways. 
Spado. Holloa! the forest is surrounded with in- 
^quisitors, alguazils, corrigidores, and holy fathers. 
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Don Scipio. Oh, I havn*t fought so much these 
twenty years. 

Spado, £h, we have lost the field, cursed dark ; 
though I think I could perceive but one man come 
to the relief of our old Don here. 

Don Scipio, But where are you, signor? Approach 
my brave deliverer. 

Spado. So here's a victory y and nobody to claim it! 
I think ril go down and pick up the laurel. [i>e- 
scendsfrom the Tree.] Til take the merit of this ex- 
ploit, 1 may get something by it. 

Don Scipio, I long to thank, embrace, worship this 
generous stranger, as my guardian angel. 
. Spado, [Aside.] I may pass for this angel in the 
^ark — Villains ! scoundrels ! robbers ! to attack an 
honest old gentleman on the king's highway! — but I 
made the dogs scamper ! [Vapouring about, 

Don Scipio. Oh dear! this is my preserver ! 

Spado. Who's there? Oh, you are the worthy 
old gentleman I rescued from these rascal banditti. 

Don Scipio. Noble, valiant stranger — I — 

Spado, No thanks, signor, I have saved your life ; 
and a good action rewards itself. 

Don Scipio. A gallant fellow,'&ith*- £h, as well as 
I could distinguish in the dark, you looked much 
taller just now. [Looking close at him. 

Spado. When I was fighting? true, anger rises me 
— 1 always appear six foot, in a passion ; besides^ 
my hat and plume added to my height. 

Don Scipio. [By Accident treading on the Purse.] 
Hey, the rogues haye run off without my purse 
too. 

Spado, O, ho ! [Aside.] — ^What, I hare saved your 
vurse, as well as your precious life ! Well, of a poor 
>llow, I am the luckiest dog in all Spain. 

Don Scipio. Poor I Good friend, accept this purse, 

as a small token of my gratitude. 

1 
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Spado. Nay, dear sir ! 

Don Sdpio, You shall take it. 

Spado. Lord, 1 am so awkward at taking a purse. 

[Takes ii* 
Don Scipio. Hey, if I could find my cane too ; — I 
dropped it somewhere hereabouts, when I drew to de- 
fend myself. [Looking about. 
Spado. Zounds ! 1 fancy here comes the real con* 
queror — no matter — I've got the spoils of the field. 

[Aside — Chinks the Purse, and retires. 
Don Scipio. Ah, my amber-headed cane ! 

[Still looking about » 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. The villains ! 

Don Scipio. Ay, you made them fly like pigeons, 
my little game-cock ! 

Don Fer, Oh, I fancy this is the gentleman that 
was attacked. Not hurt, I hope, sir? 

Don Scipio. No, I'm a tough old blade — Oh, 
gadso, well thought on — feel if there's a ring on the 
purse, it s a relic of my deceased lady, it's with some 
regret I ask you to return it. 

Don Fer. Return what, sir ? 

Don Scipio. A ring you'll find on the purse. 

Don Fer. Ring and purse ! really, sir, I don't un- 
derstand you. 

D<m Scipio, Well, well, no matter — A mercenary 
fellow ! [Aside, 

Don Fer. The old gentleman has been robbed, and 
is willing that I should reimburse his losses. [Aside, 

Don Scipio. It grows lighter : I think I can distin- 
guish the path I lost — follow me, my hero, and — [As 
goingf suddetdy turns, and looks steadfastly at Don 
Fernando.] Zounds, signor, I hope you are not in a 
passion, bet I think you look six feet high again. 

Don Fer. A strange, mad old fellow this ! [/^«id€« 

Dan Sctpio. These rascals may rally, «o com^ ^^xv^^ 
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to ray castle, and my daughter Victoria shall wel- 
come the preserver of her father. 

Don Fer, Your daughter Victoria ! Then, per- 
haps, sir, you are Don Scipio, my intended father-in 
law ? 

Don Scipm* Eh ! why, sounds ! is it possibW that 
you can be my expected son, Fernando ? 

Don Fer, The same, sir ; and was on my jouniey 
to your castle, when benighted in the forest here. 

Don Sdpk), Oh, my dear boy ! [Embraces kim.^ 
Damned mean of him to t«ike my purse though — 
[Aside,] Ah, Fernando, you were resolved to touch 
some of your wife's fortune before-hand. 

Don Fer, Sir — I-^ 

Don Scipio. Hush ! You have the money, and 
keep itr— ay, an.d the ring too ; I'm glad it's not gone 
out of the family — Hey, it grows lighter — Corner — 

Don Fer. My rascal Pedrillo is fiiUen asleep some*^ 
where. 

Don Scipio, No, we are not safe here — Come then, 
my dear — brave, valiant-^Cursed paltry to take my 
purse thtm^. [Aside, — Exeunt, 

Spado, [JVko had been listeningy advances'] So, then, 
our old gentleman is father to Victoria, my young 
banker, Aiphonso's mistress, and the other is Fer- 
nando, his "dreaded rival — this is the ;6rst time they 

ever saw each other too He has a servant too, and 

his name Pedrillo — a thought strikes me, if I could 
by cross paths, but get to the castle before them. 111 
raise a most delicious commotion — In troubled waters 
1 throw my fishing hook — [fVhistle toithout.'} — Excuse 
me, gentlemen, Fm engaged. 

^Exit, — A distant Whistle heard mthout. 
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SCENE IV. 



An Apartment in Scipio's Castle. 



Enter Victoria oncf Catilika. 

Catil. Nay, clear madam, do not submitto go into 
the nunnery. 

Vici. Yes, Catilina, my father desires I shall take 
the veil, and a parent's voice is the call of Heaven ! 

Caiil. Heaven! Well, though the fellows swear Tm 
an angel, this world is good enough* for me — Dear 
ma'm, I wish I could but once see you in love. 

Vkt. Heigho ! Catilina, I wonder what sort of 
gentleman this Don Fernando is, who is contracted to 
me, and hourly expected at the castle, 

Catil. A beautiful man, I warrant — But, maa'm, 
you're not to have him. Hush ! Dame Isabel, not 
content with making your father, by slights and ill 
nsa^e, force your brother, poor Don Caesar, to run 
about the world, in the Lord knows what wild courses, 
but she now has persuaded the old gentleman to pass 
her daughter on Don Fernando, for you — ^There, yon- 
der she is, flaunting, so be-jewelied, and be-plumed — 
Well, if I was you, they might take my birthright — 
but my husband — take my man — the deuce shall 
take them first! Ah, no! if I ever do go to heaven, 
111 have a smart lad in my company. Send you to a 
nunnery ! 

Vict. Was my fond mother alive ! — Catilina, my 
father will certainly marry this Dame Isabel ; Vm 
now an alien to his affections, bereft of every joy and 
every hope, I shall quit the world without «^ «\%Vi« 
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AIR V'*— VICTORIA. 

Ahy solitude^ take my distress. 

My grkfs I'll unbosom to thee^ 
Each sigh thou canst gently repress, 

Thy silence is music to me. 

Yet peace from my sonnet may spring, 
For peace let niejly the gay throng. 

To soften my sorrows I sing, 

Yet sorrow's the theme of my song. 

[Exit Victoria; 

Catil, I quit this castle as soon as ever Donna 
Victoria enters a nunnery — Shall 1 go with her? No, 
1 was never made for a nun — Aye, I'll back to the 
vineyard, and if my sweetheart, Philippo, is as fond 
as ever, who knows — 1 was his queen of all the girlit 
though the chartmng youth was the guitar, fliitr, ftd- 
dle, and hautboy of <Hir village. 



AtR TI.— CATILINA, 

Like my dear swain, no youth ycnid sH 
So blithe, so gay, so full of glee, 
In all our village, who but he 

To foot it up eofeatly-^ 

His lute to hear. 

From far and near, 

Each female c&me^ 

Both girl and dame, 

And all his boon 

For every tune. 

To kiss 'em round so meetlp* 
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While round him in the jocund ringy 
fVenmbiy dan<fd, he* d play or sing, 
Of May, the youth xi4U chosen king, 

He caught our ears so neatly • 

Such music rare, 

In his guitar. 

But touch his Jlute 

The crowd was mute. 

His only boon 

For €Very tune. 

To kiss us round so sweetly. [Exit.. 



EiUtr Vasquee, introducing Sfado. 

Vas* 111 inform Dame Isabel, sir — please to wait a 
noment. [Exit Yasqvez. 

Spado, Sir ! — ^This Dame Isabel is, it seems, a wi- 
dow-gentlewoman, ivhom Don Scipio has retained 
ever since the death of his lady, as supreme directress 
over his Aimily, has such an ascendency, prevailed on 
him, even to drive his own son out of his house, and, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! is now drawing the old don into a ma- 
truncnial noose, ha ! ha ! ha ! Kgad, I am told, rules 
the roast here in the castle — Yes, yes, she's my mark 

Hem ! Now for my story, but my scheme h up, 
if I tell here a single truth — ^Ab, no fear of that. — 
Oh, this way she moves*- 

Enter Daui, Isabel emd Vadqitez. 

bob. Don Scipio not returned ! a ibfilish old man, 
nunbling about at this time of night ! Slay, Vasquez, 
wnere's this strange, ugly little fellow you said waul- 
ed to speak with me ? 

Vas. [Confused.] Madam, I did not say — 
Jfyado, No matter, young man — Hem ! 

l£j?irVASQUEZ. 

Isab. Well, sir, pray who are you? 
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Spado. [Bowing cbsequiouslj/.] Madam, I have the 
honour to be confidential servant and secretary to 
Don Juan, father to Don Fernando de Zelva. 

Isab. Don Fernando ! Heavens ! is he arrived ^ 
Here, Vasquez, Lopez, Diego ! [Calling. 

Spado. Hold, noiadam ! he's not arrived ; Most 
sagacious lady, please to lend your attention for a 
few moments, to an afiair of the highest importance 
to Don Scipio's family. My young master is com- 
ing— 

Isab. Well, sir! 

Spado. Incog. . 

Isab. Incog! 

Spado, Madam, you shall hear — [Jside.] — Now 
for a lie worth twenty pistoles — The morning before 
bis departure, Don Fernando calls me into his closet, 
and shutting the door, "Spado," says he, " you know 
this obstinate father of mine, has engaged me to mar- 
ry a lady I have never seen, and to-morrow, by his 
order, I set out for Don Scipio, her father's castle, for 
that purpose ; but^*' says he, striking his breast with 
one hand, twisting his mustaches with the other, and 
turning up his eyes — ^** if,, when I see her, she don't 

hit my fancy, I'll not marry her, by the 1 shan't 

mention his oath before you, madam. 

Isab. No, pray don't sir. 

Spado. '* Therefore," says he, ^ I design to dress 
Pedrillo, my arch dog of a valet, in a suit of my 
clothes, and he shall personate me at Don Scipio^ x 
castle, while I, in a livery, pass for him — If 1 like 
the lady, I resume my own character, and take her 
hand, if not, the deceit continues, and Pedrillo weds 
Donna Victoria, just to warn parental tyranny how it 
dares to clap up marriage, without consulting our in^ 
cli nations." 

IscA, Here's a discovery ! so then, it's my poor 
child that must have fallen into this snare — [Aside.] 
Well^ good sir. 
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Spado, '^ Andy (continued he) Spado, I appoint you 
my trusty spy in this Don Scipios family; to 
cover our designs, let it be a secret that you belong 
to me, and I shan't seem even to know you — You'll 
easily get a footing in the family, (says he) by impos- 
ing some lie or other, upon a foolish woman, I'm told, 
u in the castle. Dame Isabel I think they call her. 

Isab. He shall find " I am not so easily imposed 
upon. 

Spado, I said so, madam ; says I, a lady of Dame 
Isabel's wisdom must soon find me out, was I ^o tell 
her a lie. 

Isab. Ay, that I should, sir. 

Enter Vasquez. 

Vas, Oh, madam ! my mc(ster is returned, and Don 
Fernando de Zelva with him. [Exit Vasquez. 

Isab. Don F^nando ! Oh, then, this is the rascally 
valety but I'll give him a welcome with a vengeance ! 

Spado. Hold, madam ! Suppose for a little sport, 
you seem to humour the deceit, only to see how the 
feUow acts his part, he'll play the gentleman very 
welly 111 warrant; the dog is an excellent mimic, for, 
you must know, ma'am, this Pedrillo's mother was 
a ^psy, his father a merry Andrew to a'mountebank, 
and ne himself five years trumpeter to a company of 
strolling players. 

Isab* So, I was likely to have a hopeful son-in law! 
Good sir, we are eternally indebted to you for this 
timely noiice of the imposition. 

Spado. Madam, I've done the common duties of an 
honest man — I have been long in the family, and 
can't see my master making such a fool of himself, 
without endeavouring to prevent any mischance in 
consequence. 

luib. Dear sir, I beseech you be at home under 
this roof, pray be free, and want for nothing the 
house afibrds. 
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Spado, [Bows.] Good madam ! 1*11 want for no- 
thing I can lay my Angers on. [Aside. — Exit Spado. 

/sa6. Heavens ! what an honest soul it is ! what 
a lucky discovery ! Oh, here comes my darling girl i 

Enter Lorenza, magnificently dressed. 

Lor. Oh, cara Madre! See, behold! — Can I fail 
of captivating Don Fernando ? Don't I look charm- 
ing ? 

Isidf. Why, Lorenza, I must say the toilet has done 
it's duty, I'm glad to see you in such spirits, my dear 
child ! 

Lor. Spirits ! ever gay, ever sprightly, cheerful as a 
lark — but how shall 1 forget my Florence lover, ray 
dear Ramirez ? 

Isab, I request, my dear, youll not think of this 
Ramirez— even from your own account ^ of him, he 
must be a person of most dissolute principles — fortu- 
nately he knows you only by your name of Lorenza. 
1 hope he won't find you out here. 

Lor. Then farewell, beloved Ramirez ! In obedi- 
ence to your commands, madam, I shall accept of 
this Don Fernando ; and as a husband, I will lov« 
him if I can — 



AIR VII. — lorbkza. 

Lffoe! gay illusion! 
Pleasing delusiony 
With sweet intrusion^ 
Possesses the mind. 

Love with love meetings 
Passion isjleeting ; 
Vows in repeating 

We trust to the wind* 
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Faith to faith plighted. 
Love may he blig/ifed; 
Hearts often alighted 

WiU cease to be kind* 

Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Madam — my master and Don Fernan do^ 
JMifr. Has Don Fernando a servant with him? 
Vas No, madam. 
Isat>, Oh, when he comes, take notice of him. 

Enter Don Scipio and Fernando. 

Don Scipio. Oh, my darling dame, and my deli- 
cate daughter, bless your stars that you see poor old 
Scipio alive again — Behold my son-in-law and the 
preserver of my life — Don Fernando, there's y(»ur 
apottse, and this is Donna Isabella, a lady of vast 
Bent, of which my heart is sensible. 
, Don Fer. Madam ! [Salutes. 

Isab. What an impudent fellow ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio, Dear Fernando, you are as welcome 
to tkts castle as flattery to a lady, but there she is — 
bill and coo— embrace — caress her. 

[Ferdinand salutes Lorenza. 

Lor. If I had never seen Ramirez, I should think 
Ibe nan tolerable enough ! [Aside. 

Dan Scipio, Ha ! ' ha ! this shall be the happy night 
— Eh, Dame Isabel, by our agreement, before the 
Itrk sings, I take possession of this noble tenement. 

Don Fer, Don Scipio, I hop'd to have the honour 
•f seeing your son. 

Don Scipio, My son ! Who, Caesar ? Oh, lord ! 
He's — He was a — turned out a profligate — Sent him 
to Italy — got into bad company — don't know what's 
become of him — My dear friend, if you would not 
offend me, never mention Don Caesar in my hearrn^^ 

JD 2 
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EgaJ — Eh, my dainty dame, is not Don Fernando a 
findrdlow? 

liab. Yes, he's well enough for a trumpeter, 

Dan Scipiu. Truinpetcr ! [fVith Surprue.l what 
the di'vil do you mean by that i Oh, because I souad 
his praise ; but, madam, he's a cavalier of noble birth, 
title, fortune, and valour — 

Isab. DonScipio, a word if you pleaae. 

[Takes him aside. 

Lor. [Td Fernando.] Si— Sijjnor, our castle here 
is rather a gloomy mantilon, when compared to ihit 
beautiful cassinos, on the banks of the Arno. 

Don Fer. Arno ! true, Don Scipio said in his letter, 
(hat his daughter had been bred at Florence. 

Lor. Y<iu have had an unpleasant journey, signor. 

Don Fer. I have encountered some difficulties by 
the way, it is true, madam ; but am amply repaid by 
the honour and happiness I now enjoy. [Bo 



■i a polite cavalier ! \Aitidc.'\ 
r f I fancy you must be 
[SUa. 
Jevil ! Eh, sure— what this 
A footman ! bow I it can't 



Lor. Sir! 
Won't you please to 
somewhat weary. 

Don Scipio. What 
fellow only Don Fer 
be! 

Isab. A fact ; and presently you'll see Don Fer- 
nando himself in livery. 

Don. Scipio. Look at ihc impudent son of a gipsy 
— Sat himself down — Zounds ! I'll — 

Isidi, Hold ! let him play off a few of his airs. 

Doa Scijno. A footman ! Ay, this accounts for liis 
behaviour in the forest — Don Fernando would never 
have accepted my purse — ^Taps his Shoulder.^ — Hey, 
what, you've got there ! 

Don Fer. Will you please lo sit, sir ? [Risei, 

DonScipio. Yes, he looks like a trumpeter. [Jsidc] 
You may sit down, friend. [With Contempt. 

'"■ 1 Fer. A strange old gentleman ! 
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Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Sir, your servant Pedrillo, is arrived. 

• [Exit Vasquez. 

Isak, Servant Pedrillo ! Ay, this is Fernando him- 
•elf. [Apart yjojifully to SciPio. 

Don Fer, Oh^ then the t'eilow has found his way 
at last. Don Scipio — Ladies — excuse me a moment. 

[Exit Fernando. 

Lor. What a charming fellow I 

Dan Scipio. What an impudent rascal ! 

Ped. [IVithout.] Is my master this way ? 

Don Scipio, Master ! ay, this is Fernando. 

Enter Pedrillo, with a Portmanteau. 

Ped. Oh dear ! Tva got among the gentlefolks — I 
ask pardon. 

Isab, How fwell he does look and act the servant ! 

Don Scipio. Admirable ; yet I perceive the gran- 
dee under the livery. 

I$ab. Please to sit sir. [With great Respect. 

Lor. A livery servant sit down by me ! 

Don Scipio. Pray sit down, sir. [Ceremoniously. 

Ped. Sit down ! [iSi^^] Oh, these must be the up- 

rer servants of the family^ — her ladyship here is t^e 
ousekeeper, I suppose — the young tawdry tit, lady's 
maid — (Hey, her mistress throws off good clothes.) 
and old whiskers, Don Scipio's butler. [Aside. 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. Pedrillo ! how ! seated ? what means 
this disrespect i 

Ped. Sir. [Rises to him.] Old Whiskers the but- 
ler there, asked me to sit down by Signora the waiW 
ing maid here. 

Don Fer. Sirrah ! 

Ped. Yes, sir. 

D 3 
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Don Scipio, Sir and sirrah ! how rarely they act 
their parts ! Til give them an item, though, that I un- 
derstand the plot of their comedy. lAiide. 

air VIII.— quintetto. 

D. Scipio. Signvr ! [To Pedbillg.] 
Your wits must be keener^ 
Our prudence to elude^ 
Yoi^rjine ploty 
Tho' so pat. 
Will do you little good* 
Ped. Myjine plot ! 

Fm a sot, 

If I know what 
These gentlefolks are at. 
Fer. . Fast the perils of the night, 

Tempests, darkness, rude alarms ; 
Fhahus rises clear and bright. 
In the lustre of your charms. 
Lor, 0, charming, I declare, 
So polite a caivaUer ! 
He understands the duty. 
And homage due to beauty. 
D. Scipio. Braoo ! bravissimo ! 
Lor. Caro ! carissimo ! 

Horn sweet his honey xoords. 
How noble is his mien ! 
D. Scipio. Fine feathers make fine birds^ 
The footman's to be seen. 
But both deserve a basting ! 
Ped. Since morning Tve been fasting. 
D.Scipio.Fe^ I could laugh for anger, 
Ped. < Oh, I could cry for hunger. 
D. Scipio. / could laugh. 
Ped. I could cry. 

D. Scipio. / could quaff. 
Ped. So could I. 
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D. Scipio. Ha / ha ! ha ! Fm in a Jit. 
Ped. Ohy I could pick a little bit. 

D. Scipio. Ha / ha ! ha ! 
Ped. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Lor. A very pleasant party / 

D. Fer. A whimsical reception ! 

D. Scipio. A whimsical deception / 

Biit master and man^ accept a welcome 
hearty, 
D. Fer. 7 Accept our thanks sincere^for such a welcome 
Ped. 3 hearty. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

An Antique Apartment in the Castle^ 

Enter Don Cjesar> with precaution. 

Don Ccesar. Thus far Tve got into the castle un- 
perceiv'd — I'm certain Sanguino means the old gen- 
tleman a mischief, which nature bids me endeavour to 
prevent. I saw the rascal slip in at the postern be- 
low ; but where can he have got to ! [A sliding Pan- 
nel opens in the IVainscotj and Savguiko comes otif.] 
Yes, yonder he issues, like a rat or a spider. — Hoiv 
now, Sanguino ! 

Sang, Captain 'Ramirez! 

Don Cctsar. On entei prize without my knowledge ! 
What's^our bmint-as hem f 
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Sang. Revenge! Look— [5^ott?5 a Stilletio,] if I 
meet Don Scipio^ — 

DonCeesar, A stilletto! I command you to quii 
your purpose. 

Sang. What, no satisfaction for my wound laat 
night, and lose my booty too ! 

Dan Casar, Your wound was chance- — Put up — 
We shall have noble booty here, and that's our busi- 
ness — But you seem to know your ground here, San- 
guino f 

Sang, I was formerly Master of the Horse to Count 
D'Olivi the last resident here^ so am well acquainted 
with the galleries, lobbies, windings, turnings, and 
every secret lurking place in the castle. 

Don Cassar, I missed Bpado at the muster this morn* 
ing — did he quit the cave with you ? 

Spado. [Without] As sure as Tm alive it's fact^ 
«r>,— 

Don Ccesar. Isn't that Spado's voice ? 

Sang, Impossible ! 

Don CcBsar. Hush ! [I'Aey retire* 

Enter Don Sctpio and Spado. 

Don Sdpio. Yes, I've heard of such places ; but 
you say you've been in the cave where these ruffian 
banditti live ? 

Spado. Most certainly, sir; for after having robbed 
me of five hundred doubloons, the wicked rogues bar- 
barously stripped, and tied me neck and heels, threw 
me across a mule, like a sack of com, and led me 
blindfold to their cursed cavern. 

Don Sdpio. Ah, poor fellow ! 

Spado, There, sir, in this skulking bole the villains 
live in all manner of debauchery, and dart out upon 
the innocent traveller, like beasts of prey. 

D&n Sdpio. Oh, the tigers ! just so they fastened 
ifpon me last nighty but your sham Femaudo, and I, 
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made them run like hares ; I gave him my purse for 
his trouble. 

Spado. And he took it ! whai a mean fellow ! — you 
ought not to have ventured out unarmed — I always 
take a blunderbuss when I go upon the road — the 
tascai banditti are most infernal cowards. 

Don Scipio. What a glorious thing to deliver these 
reprobates into the hands of justice ! 

Spado. Ah, sir, 'twould be a blessed affair — :0h, Td 
bang them up, like mad dogs ! 

Don Scipio. Well, you say you know the cave? 

Spado. Yes, yes, I slipp'd the handkerchief from my 
eyes, and took a peep, made particular observations of 
the spot ; so get a strong guard, and I'll lead you to 
the very trap-door of their den. 

Don Scipio. Egad, then we'll surprise them, and 
you'll have the prayers of the whole country, my ho* 
nest friend. 

Spado. HeaVn knows, sir, I have no motives for 
this discovery but the public good, so I expect the 
country will order me a hundred pistoles, as a reward 
for my honesty, 

Don Caxar. Here's a pretty dog! [Apart. 

Sang. Ay, ay, he ban t long to live. [Apart. 

Don Scipio. An hundred pistoles ! 

Spado. Sir, have an eye upon their captain, as they 
call him, he's the most abandon'd, impudent profligate 
— [Suddenly turning sees Casar, who shows a PistoLI 
Captain did I say. [Terrified.] Oh, no ; the Captain's 
a very worthy goodnatured fellow — I meant a scoun- 
drel, who thinks he ought to be captain, one Sanguino, 
the^most daring, wicked and bloody villain that — 
\Tuming the other way<, percewes San 6 vino with a 
ristol.] but indeed, 1 found Sanguino an honest, good-« 
natured fellow too — * [With increased terror* 

Don Sdpio. Hey, a bloody, wicked, honest, good- 
natured fellow ! what b all this ? 

Spado. Yes ; then, sir^ I thought^ I svn \h»^ V«^ 
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gentlemen, and at that instant, I thought they looked 
so terrible, that with the fright, I awoke. 

Don Scipio. Awoke! what the devil then, is all this 
but a dream you have been telling me? 

Spado. Ay, sir, and the most frightful dream I ever 
had in my life. Fm at this instant frightened out of 
my wits. 

Don Scipio, You do look frightened indeed — poor 
roan ! I thought this cave was — 

Spado. Don't mention cave, or I faint — heigho ! 

jEn^erVASQUEZ. 

Vas. Dame Isabel wants to speak with you, sir« 

Don Scipio, I'll wait on her. 

Spado, Yes, I'll wait on her. [Going hastiljf* 

Don Scipio. You ! she don't want you. 

Spado^ Dear sir, she can't do without me at this 
time. [Exit Scipio.] I come. [Going, 

Don CoBsar. No, you stay. — [Fulls him hack* 

Spado, Ah, my dear captain. [Affecting mrprise 
and joy.] What, and my little Sanguino too ! Who 
could have thought of your finding me out here? 

Don CcBsar. Yes, you are found out. [Significantly. 

Spado, Such discoveries as I have made in the cas« 
tie !— 

Don Citsar, You're to make discoveries in the forest 
too. 

Sang, Our cave ! 

Spado, Oh, you overheard that! Didn't I hum the 
old fellow finely ? Ha I ha ! ha ! 

Sang, And for your reward, traitor, take this io 
your heart. [Offers to stab hvnu 

Don Ccesar. Hold, Sanguino. 

Spado. Nay, my dear Sanguino, stay ! What the 
devil — So here, 1 ean't run a jest upon a silly old man^ 
but I must be run through with a stilletto ! 

Don Ccesar. Come, Spado^ confess what really 
i>rou^ht you here. 

5 
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Spado. Business, my dear sir, business ; all in our 
own way too, for I designed to let every n;ian of you 
into the castle this very night, when all the family are 
in bed, and plunder's the word — Oh, such a delicious 
booty! pyramids of plate, bags of gold, and little chests 
of diamonds ! 

Sang. Indeed! 

Spado. Sanguino, look at that closet. 

Sang. Weil! 

Spado. A glorious prize ! 

Sang. Indeed I 

Spado. Six chests of massy plate ! Look, only look 
into the closet ; wait here a moment, and I'll fetch a 
master key that shall open every one of them, 

Don Cctsar. Hey ! Let's see those chests. 

Sang* Massy plate ! Quick, quick, the master key. 

Spt^. rU fetch it, 

j^ziig. Do, but make haste. Spado, 

Spado. I will, my dear boy. 

[Exit Samguing and Don^Cjesar, 
My good — honest — Oh, you two thieves ! [Aside^ 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio, Now, Spado, I — hey, where is my little 
dreamer ? but why is this door, open ; this closet con- 
tains many valuables — Why will they leave it open i 
Let's see-*- [Goe&iinto the Chi^t^ 

Enter Spado with a Pormanteau, 

Spado. [As entering.^ 1 have no key — However 1 
have.stol'n Don Fernando's portmanteau as a peace^ 
offering for these two rascals ! Are you there ? What 
a pity the coming of my fellow-rogues ! 1 should have 
had the whole castle to myself — Oh, what a charming 
seat of work for a man of my industry — [Speaking at 
Ch9€t Door,] You find the chests ihex^— >jo\x \si^^ 
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convey them out at night, and as for cutting Don Sci- 
pio's throat — that I leave to — 

EfUer Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Cut my throat ! — What, are you at 
your dreams again f 

Spado. [Aside.] Oh, zounds ! — Yes, sir, as I was 
telling you. 

Don Scipio, Of a little fellow, you have the worst 
dreanis I ever heard. 

Spado, Shocking sir — then I thought — 

Don Scipio. Hold, hold, let me hear no more of 
your curst dreams. 

SpadO' I've got off, thanks to his credulity. [Aside. 

Don Scipio, What portmanteau's that ? 

Spado. 'Sdeath, Tm on again ! [^Asidcm 

Don Scipio. Femando's I think. 

Spado. [Affecting surprise.} What, my master^s ? — 
egad so it is. — But I wonder who could have brought 
it here. — Ay, ay, my fellow servant Pedrillo is now 
too grand to mind his business ; — And my master I 
find, though he has taken the habit, scorns the office 
of a servant — So I must look after the things myself. 

Don Scipio. Ay, ay, take care of them. 

Spado. Yes, sir, I'll take care of them ! 

Don Scipio. Ha ! ha ! ha ! what a strange whim- 
sical fellow this master of yours! with his plots and 
disguises. — ^Think to impose upon me too. — But I think 
I'm far from a fool. 

Spado. [Looking arcKty at him^ Thaf s more than I 
am. 

Don Scipio. So he pretends not to know you, though 
he has sent you here as a spy, to see what you can 
pick up } 

Spado, Yes, sir, I came here to see what I can pick 

up. [Takes up the Portmanteau. 

. Don Scipio. What an honest servant ! — he has an 

^j^e to every thing I \Exit Don Scipio. 
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Spado. But before I turn honest, I must get some-!' 
what to keep me so. 

AIE X. — SPA DOr 

In the forest here hard hyy 
A bold robber late was J, ' 

Sword and blunderbuss in handy 
When I bid a traveller stand; 
Zounds deliver up your cash. 
Or straight F II pop and slash^ 
411 among the leaves so greenly 
Panane, sir^ 
If you stiry 
Sluice your veinSf 
Blow your brains^ 
Hey dawHy 
Ho downy 
Derry^ derry doftfif^ 
•^U amongst the leaves so green-o* 

U. 

Bom ril quit the racing tradcy 
When a gentleman Fm made; 
Then so spruce and debonnairey 
*Gad^ ril court a lady fair ; 
How rUprattlcy tattU, ckaty 
How I'll kiss hevy and all that, 
4U amongst the lewoes so greenro! 

Sow (Tyedof 

Haw are yout 

Why so coyf 

Let us toyy 

Hey dowHy 

Ho dowHy 
Derry y derru doumy 
M immijgst tie ieaves so grctiH^* 
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III. 

But ere old, an^ grey my pate^ 
ril scrape up a sniig estate : 
With my nhnbkness of thumbs. 
Til soon butter all my crumbs. 
When Fm justice of the peace. 
Then I'll master many a lease, 
All amongst the leaves so green-o. 
Wig profound, 
Belly round, 
Sit at ease. 
Snatch the fees. 
Hey down. 
Ho down, 
Derry, deny down. 
Ml amongst the leaves so grem-e. [Ex it. , 



SCENE II. 



An Apartment » 

£»fer Don Fernando. iT 

Don Fer. A wild scheme of my father's, to Ihmk of 
an alliance with this mad family ; yes, Don Scipio's 
brain is certainly touched beyond cure, his daughter, 
my cara sposa of Italy, don't suit my idto of what a 
wife should Be — no, the lovely novice, this poor rela- 
tion of Dame Isabel, has caught my heart. Fm told 
to-morrow she's to be immured in a convent; what if 
I ask Dame Isabel, if — but she, and indeed Don Scipio, 
carry themselves very strangely towards me — I can't 
imajfine what's become of my rascal Pedrillo. 
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Enter Pedrillo, in an elegant Morning Gotony Cap 

and Slippers, 

Ped, Strange, the respect I meet in this family. I 
hope we don't take horse after my master's ivedding. 
I should like to marry here myself, — before I unrobe 
ni attack one of the maids ! — Faith a very modish 
dress to go courting in, — ^hide my livery, and I ara 
quite gallant. 

Don Fer. Oh here's a gentleman I han't seen be* 
fore ! 

Ped. Tol de rol ! 

Don Fer. Pray, sir, may I — Pedrillo, [Surprised."} 
where have you — hey ! what, ha ! ha ! ha! what's the 
matter with you ! 

Ped, Matter ! — Why, sir, I don't know how it was, 
but somehow or other last night, I happened to sit 
down to a supper of only twelve covers, cracked two 
bottles of choice wine, slept in an embroide/d bed, 
where I sunk in down, and lay till this morning like 
a diamond in cotton. — So, indeed, sir, I don't know 
what's the matter with me. 

Don Fer, I can't imagine how, or what it all 
means. 

Ped. Why, sir, Don Scipio, being a gentleman of 
discernment, perceives my worth, and values it. 

Don Fer, Then, sir, if you are a gentleman of such 
prodigious merit, be so obliging, with submission to 
your cap and gown, as to— pull off my boots. 

Enter Vasquest. 

Vas. Sir, the ladies wait breakfast for you. . 

[To Pedrillo, with great respect. 
Don Fer. My respects, I attend them. 
Fas. You ! I mean his honour here. 
Ped. Oh, you me^n my honour here. 
Don Fer. Well, but perhaps my good friend, I may 
like a dish of chocolate as well as his hououi \x^i^ 

£ 2 
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Vas. Chocolate, ha ! ha! ha! [U'ithamctr, 

I Fed. Chocolate, ha ! ha! ha! 
I Don Fer. I'll leach you to laugh, sirrah ! 

[Beats Pedhillo. 
Fed, Teach rae to laugh I you may he a good mas- 
ter, but you've a very bad mei hod — But, hey for cho- 
colate and the ladies. 

[Exeunt pEDKiLLo and Vasqitez, 
Don Fer. Don Scipio shall render me an account 
for this treatment \ bear his contempt, and become the 
bult for the jests of his insolent servants ! As 1 don't 
like his daughter, 1 have now a fair excuse, and indeed 
a just cause to break my contract, and quit his castle; 
but then, I leave behind the mistress of my soul — 
Suppose I make her a lender of my heart — but that 
might offend, as she must know my hand is engaged 
to another — When I looked, she turned her lovely 
eyes a»erted — Doom'd to a nunnery ! 



My fair one, like the blushing'TOiet 
Can sTi;eela to exery sense disclose: 
Those ttoeets 1 'd gather, but htr scorn 
Then turiuiidt me like the sharpest Ihom. 

With sighs each grace aiid charm I see 
Thus daoni'd to wither on the tree. 
Till age shall chide the thoughtless maid, 
iVhea all those blnomiiig beauties fade. 

Hey, who comes here ? this is the smart little gii 
who seems so much attaclitd to the beautiful novic 
— No harm to speak «ith her — 

Enter CA.-nL\vk. 
So, my pretty pi 



I 
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Catil, How do you do, Mr. — [Pert andfamiUar.] I 
don't know your name. 

Don Fer. Not know my name! You must know 
who 1 am though, and my business here, child ? 

Catil. Lord, man, what signifies your going about 
to sift me, when the whole &mily knows you*re Don 
Femando's footman. 

Don Fer. Am I faith ? Ha ! ha! ha ! Til humour 
this — Well then, my dear, you know that I am only 
Don Fernando's footman ? 

Catil. Yes, yes, we know that, notwithstanding your 
fine clothes. 

Dan Fern But where's my master ? 

Catil. Don Fernando! he's parading the gallery 
yonder, in his sham livery and morning gown. 

Dan Fer. Oh, this accounts for twelve covers at 
supper, and the embroider'd bed ; but who could have 
set such a jest going? 1*11 carry it on though — [^side.} 
So then after all I am known here i 

Catil. Ay, and if all the impostors in the castle 
were as well known, we shou'd have no wedding to- 
morrow night. 

Don Fer. Something else will out — I'll seem to be 
in the secret, and perhaps may come at it — [Aside,"} 
Ay, ay, that piece of deceit is much worse than ours. 

Catil. That ! what then you know that 'this Ita- 
lian lady is not Don Scipio's daughter, but Dame Isa- 
bel's, and her true name Lorenza? 

Don Fer» Here's a discovery ! [Jside.] O yes, I 
know that. 

Catil. You do I Perhaps you know too, that the 
young lady you saw me speak with just now is the 
real Donna Victoria ? 

Don Fer. Is it possible ! Here's a piece of villany ! 
[Aside."} Charming ! let me kiss you, my dear girl. 

[Kisses her. 

CatiL Lord ! he's a delightful man I 

E3 
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Don Fer. My little angel^ a thousand thanks for 
this precious discovery. 

Catii. Discovery ! — Well^ if you did not know it be- 
fore, many hang your assurance, I say — but I must 
iabout my business, can't play the lady as you played 
the gentleman, I've Something else to do; so I desire 
you won't keep kissing me here all day. [Exit, 

Dan Fer, Why what a villain is this Don Scipio ! 
tingrateful to — but I sc^orn to think 'of the services I 
rendered him last night in the forest, a false friend to 
xny lather, an unnatural parent to his amiable daugh« 
ter ! here my charmer comesi [Retireth 

Enter VicxOlStiAk 

P^icL Yesy Catilina must be mistaken, it is impossi* 
sible he can be the servant^ — no, no; that dignity of 
deportment, and native elegance of manner, can never 
be assumed ; yonder he walks, and my fluttering heart 
tells me, this is really the amiable Femando> that l 
must resign to Dame Isabel's daughter^ 

Don Fer. Stay, lovely Victoria ! 

Vict. Did you call rae> sir ! — Heavens, what have t 
isaid ! [Corifused,] I mean, signor, would you wish to 
Bpeak with Donna Victoria } I'll inform her, sir. 

[Geing^ 

Don Fer. Oh, I could speak to her for ever, for 
ever gaze upon her charms, thus transfixed with won^^ 
deraiid delight. 

Vict. Pray, signor, suffer me to withdraw. 

Don Fer. For worlds I would not offeAd! but 
think not, lady, 'tis the knowledge of your quality 
that attracts my admiration;. 

Vict. Nay, signor. 

Don Fer. I know you to be Don Scipio's daughter^ 
the innocent victim^of injustice and oppression ; there^ 
fore I acknowledge to you, and you alone, that^ 
whatever you may have heard to the contrary^ I 
lre&]]jy am Fernando de 2elva% 
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Vict. Signer, hotv you became acquainted witb 
the secret of my birth, 1 know not; but from an ac* 
quaintance so retent, your compliment I receive as 
a mode of polite gallantry without a purpose. 

Don Fer. What your modesty regards as cold com- 
pliments^ are sentiments, warm with the dearest pur- 
pose ; I came hither to ratify a contract with Don 
Scipio's daughter ; you are she, the beautiful Vic* 
toria, destined for the happy Fernando. 

Vict. Pray rise, signor ; — My father perhaps, even 
to himself, cannot justify his conduct to me ; But to 
censure that, or to pervert his intentions^ would, in 
me, be a breach of filial dutyw 

AlJl iClI. — VICTORIA. 

Bt/ woes thus surrounded, how rain the gay smilt 

Of the Uttle blind archery those Koes to begUile f 

Though skUJvl, he misses^ his am it is crossed. 

His quiver exhausted, his arrows are lost. 

Your Uroe, though sincere, on the object you lose, 

[Aside.] Hov) sweet is the passion ! Ah, must I refuse t 

if filial ejection that passion should sway, 

Then UH>e*s gentle dictates I cannot tkey. 

Don Fer, And do you, can you wish me to espoused 
t)onna Lorenza, Isabella's daughter? — Say, you do 
not, do but satisfy me so far. 

Vict. Signor, do not despise me if I own, that, be* 
fore I saw in you, the husband of Don Scipio's 
daughter^ I did not xmce regret that I had lost that 
title. 

Don Fer. A thotisand thanks, for this generous> 
Ibis amiable condescension, — Oh, my Victoria! If 
fortune but favours my design, you shall yet triumph 
over the malice of your enemies. 

Vict. Yonder is Dame Isabel, if she sees you 
\ipeakiBg to me^ sb»'Jl be early to fnatsltate v«\vaXfeN« 
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you may purpose for my advantage. Signer, fare- 
well ! 

Don Fer. My life, my love, adieu ! 

AIR XIV. DUETT. — VICTORIA and FERNANDO. 

Don Fer. So faithful to my fair FU prove^ 

Vict. So kind and constant to my l&ccy 

Don Fer. Fd never range, 

Vict. Fd never change^ 

Both. Nor timCf nor chance, my faith shall move, 

Vict. No ruby clusters grace the vine, 

Don Fer. Ye sparkling stars forget to shine, 

Vict. Sweetflowers to spring, 

Don Fer. Gay birds to sing, 

Both. Those hearts then part that love shall join, 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Fernando. 

Don Fer. This is fortunate ; the whole family, ex- 
cept Victoria, are firmly possessed with tke idea, that 
I am but the servant. — Well, since they will have me 
an imposter, they shall find me one; In Heaven's 
name, let them continue in their mistake, and bestow 
their mock Victoria upon my sham Fernando. I 
shall have a pleasant and just revenge for their per- 
fidy; and, perhaps, obtain Don Scipio's real, lovely 
daughter, the sum of my wishes. — Here comes Don 
Scipio — Now to begin my operations. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

[Js wishing Don Scipio to overhear him.] I'm quite 
weary of playing the gentleman, I long to get into my 
livery again. 
Dan Scipio* Get into his livery ! [Aiide* 

4 
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Don Fer. These clothes fall to my share> however; 
my master will never wear them after me. 

Don Scipio. His master ! ay, ay. [Aside, 

Don Fer. I wish he'd own himself, for I'm certain 
Don Scipio suspects who I am. 

Don Scipio. Suspect ! I know who you are, [Ad* 
^Dimcing to himJ] So get into your livery again as fast 
as you can. 

iton Fer. Ha^ my dear friend, Don Scipio, I was— 

Don Scipio. Friend ! you impudent rascal ! I'll 
break your head, if you make so free with me. 
None of your swaggering, sirrah. — How the fellow 
acts ! it wasn't foi" nothing he was among the strolling 
players ; but, harkye, my lad, be quiet) for you're 
blown here, without the help of your trumpet. 

Don Fer. Lord, your honour, how came you to 
know that I am Pedrillo ? 

Don Scipio. Why, I was told of it by your felloMT 
-^bold, I must not betray my little dreamer though 
--^Aiide^ — No matter who told me; I — ^but her* 
comes your master. 

Dim Fer. Pedrillo! The fellow will spoil all; I 
wish I had given him his lesson before 1 began with 
Don Scipio. ' [Aside. 

Don Scipio. I hope he'll now have done with his 
gambols* 

Don Fer. Sir, my master is such an obstinate gen« 
tl^man^ as sure as you stand here, he'll still deny him<* 
sdf to be Don Fernando. 

Den Scipio, Will he? then Fll write his father ati 
account of his vagaries. 

Enter Pedrillo. 

Fed. Master, shall I shave you this morning ? 
Don SdpuK Shave ! Oh, my dear sir, time to give 
over your tricks and fancies. 
Pei. [Surprised,] My tricks and fancies i 
Don Fer, Yes, sir> you are found out. 
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Fed, I am found out ! 

Don Scipio, So you may as well confess. 

Ped. What the devil shall I confess ? 

Don Scipio. He still persists ! Harkye, young gen« 
tleman, V\l send your father an. account of your 
pranks, and he'll trim youir jacket for you. 

Ped. Nay, sir, for the matter of that, my father 
could trim your jacket for you. 

Don Scipio* Trim my jacket, young gentleman ! 

Ped, Why, he's the best tailor in Cordova. 

Don Scipio, His father's a tailor in Cordova ! 

Don Fer, Ay, he'll ruin all — [Aside,'] — Let me 
speak to him. Tell Don Scipio, you are the master. 

[Apart to Pedrillo. 

Ped, I will, sir. — Don Scipio, you are the master. 

Don Scipio, What! 

Don Fer, Stupid dog! — [Apart to Pedrillo.] — 
Say you are Fernando, and 1 am Pedrillo. 

Ped, I will — Sir, you are Fernando, and lam Pe- 
drillo. 

Don Fer, Dull rogue ! [Aside.] I told you, sir, 
he'd persist in it. [Apart fo Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio, Yes, I see it ; but I tell you what, Don 
Fernando. — [Lorenz a sings without.] My daught^T ! 
Zounds ! don't let your mistress see you any more in 
this cursed livery. — Look at the gentleman, hold up 
your head — egad, Pedrillo's acting was better than 
your natural manner. 

Don Fer. Ah, sir, if you were to see my master 
dressed — the livery makes such an alteration! 

Don Scipio, True ! curse the livery. 

Ped, It's bad enough ; but my master gives new 
liveries on his marriage. 

Don Fer, An insensible scoundrel ! [Aside, 

Enter Lorenza. 

Lor. Oh, caro, Signor, every body says that you 
Axa [To Don Fernando.] not Don Fernando. 
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Don Scipio. Every body's right, for here he stands, 
like a young tailor of Cordova. [To Pedrillo. 

Lor, Oh, what i then this is Pedrilio ? 

[To Fernando. 

Don Fer, At your service, ma'am. [Bowing. 

Fed. That Pedrilio ! then, who the devil am 1 ? 

Don Fer, Here, rogue, this purse is yours — say 
you are Don Fernando, [Apart to Pedrillo. 

Ftd. Oh, sir — now I understand you. — True, Don 
Scipio, I am all that he says. 

Von Scipio. Hey ! Now that's right and sensible, 
and like yourself; but I'll go bustle about our4)usiness, 
for we'll have all our love affairs settled this evening. 

[Exeunt Dom Scipio a;i(f Fernando. 

Lor. So, then, you're to be my husband, ha ! ha ! 

ha! 

Fed. Eh! 

Lor. Well, if not, I can be as cold as you are in- 
different. 

AIR XV. — LORENZA. 

If I my heart surrender^ 

Be ever fond and tender^ 
And sweet connubial joys shall crown 

Each soft rosy hour: 
In pure dilight each heart shall own 

Lore's triumphant pow'r. 
See briUiant belles admiringf 
See splendid beaux desiring^ 
All for a smile expiring. 

Where'er Lorenzo mooes. 
To balls and routs resorting, 
bliss supreme, transporting ! 
Yet ogling,^rting, courting, 

'Tisyou alone, that loves. 

1/ 1 my hart surrender^ S^c^ \]Lxeos)X* 
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ACT THE THIRD, 



SCENE U 



A Grand Sdoon* 



Enter Don Scipio ond Vasquez. 

Von Scipio. D'ye hear, Vasquez, run to Father Be* 
nedick, tell him to wipe his chin, go up to the chapel, 
put on his spectacles, open his breviary^ — ^^find out 
matrimony, and wait till we come to nim. — [£4^ 
Vas9uez.] Then, hey, for a brace of weddings! 



air XVII. — DON SCIPIO. 

Then hey for a lass and a bottle to cheer, 
And a thumping bantling eoery year / 
With skin as white as snoWf 

And hair as brown as a berry ! 
With eyes as black as a sloe^ 
And lips as red as a cherry ; 
Sing rory tory. 
Dancing, prancing, 
Laugh and lie down i^ the play. 

We'll fondle together, . . 
In spite of the •weather, 
And kiss the cold xrint^ amnff 
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liOMgh while you live^ 

For as life is ajest^ 
Who laughs the mostf 

Js sure to live best. 
When I was not so oldy 

I frolicked among the misses ; 
And when they thought me too boli^ 

J stopj^d their mouths with kisses. 
Sing roryf tory^ SfC. 

I wonder, is Don Fernando drest — Oh, here comei 
the servant, in his proper habiliments ! 

Enter Don Fernando, in a Livery, 

Ay, now, my lad, you look something like. 

Don Fer. Yes, your honour, I was quite sick of my 
grandeur — My passing so well in this disguise, gives 
me a very humble opinion of myself. [Aside, 

Don Scipip, But, Pedrillo, is your master equip- 
ped ? 'faith, I long to see him in his proper garb. 

Don Fer, Why, no, sir, we're a little behind hand 
with our finery, on account of a portmanteau of 
clothes that's mislaid somewhere or other. 

Don Scipio, Portmanteau ! Oh, it's safe enough--*- 
Your fellow servant has it. 

Don Fer. Fellow servant i 

Don Scipio, Ay, the little spy has taken it iq 
charge — Oh, here comes the very beagle. 

Enter Spado. 

Well, my little dreamer, look; Pedrillo has got 
into his own clothes again- 

Spado. [Surprised and aside,} Don Fernando in a 
livery ! .or is this really a servant ? Zounds ! sure I 
ban't been telling truth all this while ! — We must 
f»ce it though-^ Ah, my dear old friend ! — Glad to 
fee you yourself again. [Shakes Hands, 
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Don Fer, My dear boy, I thank you. — [Aside, ]i — 
So, here's an old friend I never saw before. 

Don Scipio. Tell Pedrillo where you have left your 
master's portmanteau. While I go lead him in tri- 
umph to his bride. lExit* 

Don Fer, Pray, my good, new, old friend, where 
has your care deposited this portmanteau ? 

Spado, Gone! [Looking t^ter Do^ SciPio. 

Don Fcr. The portmanteau gone ! 

Spado. Ay, his senses are quite gone. 

Don Fer. Where's the portmanteau that Don Sci- 
pio says you took charge of? 

Spado. Portmanteau ! Ah, the dear gentleman ! 
Portmanteau did he say ? yes, yes, all's over with his 
poor brain ; yesterday his head run upon purses, and 
trumpeters, and the lord knows what ; and to-day he 
talks of dreamers, spies, and portmanteaus. — Yes, yes, 
his wits are going. 

Don Fer, It roust be so; he talked to me last night 
and to-day of I know not what, in a strange incohe« 
rent style. 

Spado. Grief — all grief. . 

Don Fer. If so, this whim of my being Pedrillo, is 
perhaps, the creation of his own brain, — but then, 
how could it have run through the whole family?— 
This is the first time I evor heard Don Scipio was 
disordered in his mind. 

Spado. Ay, we'd all wish to conceal it from your 
master, lest it might induce him to break off the 
match, for I don't suppose he'd be very ready to mar- 
ry into a road family. 

Don Fer. And pray, what are you, sir, in this mad 
family ? 

Spado, Don Scipio's own gentleman, these ten 
years — Yet, you heard him ^just now call me your 
fellow servant. — How you did stare when I accosted 
you as an old acquaintance ! — But we always htimour 
hjm — ^I should not have contradicted him, if he said 
/ wag tie pope's nuncio. 
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Don Fer. [Aside.] Oh, then I don't wonder at 
Dame Isabel taking advantage of his weakness. 

Spado. Another new whim of his, — he has taken a 
fancy, that every body has got a ring from him, which 
he imagines, belonged to his deceased lady. 

Don Fer. True, he asked me something about a 
ring. 

Don Scipio. \Withoat,'\ Til wait on you presently. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio, Ha, Pedrillo, now your disguises are 
over, return me the ring. 

Spado, [Apart to FzBiJuw DO."} You see he's at the 
ring again. 

Don Scipio. Come, let me have it, lad, I'll give you 
a better thing, but that ring belonged to my deceased 
lady. 

Spado, [To Fernando.] His deceased lady — Ay> 
there's the touch. 

Don Fer, Poor gentleman ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio, Do let me have it. — Zounds, here's 
five pistoles, and the gold of the ring is not worth a 
dollar. 

Spado. We always humour him ; give him this ring, 
and take the money. 

[Apart, — Gives Fernando a Ring. 

Don Fer. [Presents it to Don Scipio.] There, sir. 

Don Scipio, [Gives Monet/,] And there, sir, — Oh, 
you mercenary rascal I [Aside,] 1 knew 'twas on the 
purse I gave you last night in the forest. 

Spado, Give me the casb» I must account for his 
pocket money. 

[Apart to J and taking the Money from, Fernando. 

Fed. [Without,] Pedrillo! Pedrillo! sirrah! 

Don Scipio, Run, don't you hear your master, you 
brace of rascals ? — Fly ! [Exit Spado. 

Don Scipio. [Looking out,] \Vhat an alteration ! 

jr 2 
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Enter Pedaillo, richly dressed, 

fed. \To pERNANOOk] How now, sirrah ! loiter- 
ing here, andleav.e me to dress myself, hey! 

\With great Authority^ 

Don Fcr. Sir, I was \With Humility. 

Fed, Was ! — and are — and will be, a lounging rasK 
cal, but you fancy you are still in your finery, yoa 
idle vagabond ! 

Don Scipio, Bless me, Don Fernando is very pas- 
sionate, just like his father. 

Don Per. [Aside.] The fellow, I see, will play his^ 
part to the top. 

Fed, Well, Don Scipio, — A hey ! an't I the man 
for the ladies ? [Strutting,] I am, for I have studied 
Ovid's Art of Love. 

Don Scipio. Yes, and Ovid's Metamorphoses too^ 
ha ! ha! ha! 

Fed, [Aside.] He ! he ! he I what a sneaking figure 
my poor master cuts I — Egad ! Til pay him back aU 
his domineering over me. — Pedrillo ! 

Don Fer. Your honour. 

Fed, Fill this box with Naquatoch. [Gives Box. 

Don Fer, Yes, sir. [Goings 

Fed, Pedrillo ! 

Don Fer, Sir? 

Fed, Perfume my handkerchief. 

Don Fer, Yes, sir. [Going* 

Fed, Pedrillo! 

Don Fer, Sir? 

Fed. Get me a toothpick. 

Don Fer. Yes, sir* [Goingi. 

Fed. Pedrillo! 

Don Fer. [Aside.] What an impudent dog ! — Sir? 

Fed. Nothing — Abscond. 

I}on Fer. [Aside.] If this be my picture^ I blush 
lor the oiiginak 
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Ped, Master, to be like you, do let me give you on« 
kick. [^^e ^0 Fernando. 

DmFer. What! 

Ped. Why, I won't hurt you much. 

Don Per, I'll break your bones, you villain. 

Ped. Ahem! Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio, Pedrillo ! 

Ped. Sir? [Forgetting himself^ 

Don Fen [Apart,] What are you at, you rascal ? 

Ped, Ay, what are you at, you rascal ? avoid? 

Don Fer, I'm gone, sir. [Exit, 

Ped. Cursed illnatured of him, not to let me give 
one kick. [Aside, 

Don Scipio. Don Fernando, I like you vastly. 

Ped, So you ought. — ^Tol de rol. — Who could now 
suspect me to be the son of a tailor, and that, four 
boors ago, I was a footman ! [Aside,] Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio, Son-in-law, you're a flaming beau 1 — 
Egad, you have a princely per^n. 

Ped, All the young girls — whenever I got behind 
— Inside of a coach, — All the ladies of distinction, 
ivhether they were making their beds, or dressing the 
—dressing themselves at the toilette, would run to the 
windows, — peep through their fingers, their fans I 
mean, simper behind their handkerchiefs, and lisp out 
in the softest, sweetest tones, " Oh, dear me, upon my 
honour and reputation, there is not such a beautiful 
gentleman in the world, as this same Don Pedrill — 
Fernando." 

Don Scipio, Ha ! ha ! ha ! can't forget Pedrillo. — 
But come, ha' done with your Pedrillos now — be your- 
self, son-in-law. 

Fed. Yes, I will be yourself son-in-law, you are 
Bure of that honour, Don Scipio, but pray, what for- 
tune am I. to have with your daughter ? You are a 
grey-headed old fellow, Don Scipio, and by the 
course of nature, you know, you cannot live long^ 

7 5 
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Don Scipio, Pardon me, sir, 1 don't know any such 
thing. 

Fed, So when we put a stone upon your head" 

Don Scipio. Put a stone upon my head ! 

Fed. Yes, when you are settled — screwed down^ I 
ihsM have your daughter to maintain^ you know. 

Don Scipio. [Aside,] A narrow-minded spark ! 

Fed, Not that I would think much of that, I am 
10 generous. 

Don Scipio, Yes, generous as a Dutch usurer ! 

l:Aside, 

Ped, The truth is, Don Scipio, I was always a 
smart young gentleman. [Dances and sings, 

Don Scipio, A hey! Since Don Fernando turns out 
to be such a coxcomb, 'faith, I'm not sorry that my 
own child has escaped him : — A convent itself, is bet- 
ter than a marriage with a monkey. — The poor 
thing's fortune though ! — And then my son — I begin 
now to think I was too hard upon Caesar — to 
compare him with this puppy — but I must forget my 
children, Dame Isabel will have me upon no other 
terms. [Aside. 

Fed, D'ye hear, Don Scipio, let us have a plen«> 
tiful feast. 

Don Scipio^ Was ever such a conceited, empty, im*- 
pudent [Exii^ 

Fed, Yes^ I'm a capital fellow, ha ! ha ! So my 
fool of a master sets his wits to work after a poor 
girl, that, I am told, they are packing into a convent^ 
and he dresses me up as himself, to carry the rich 
Italian heiress. Donna Victoria— Well, I'm not a 
capital fellow ; but I was made for a gentleman-^ 
gentleman ! I'm the neat pattern for a lord — I have a 
little honour about me-^a bit of love too ; ay, and a 
scrap of courage, perhaps — hem! I wish J'd a rival 
to try it though — od, I think I could fight at any 
weapon, from a needle to a hatchet* 
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Enter Philippo, with a Letter and Basket, 

Phil. Signer, are you Don Fernando de Zelva ? 

Fed. Yes, boy. 

PkU, Here's a letter for you, sir, from Don A!- 
phonsov 

Fed, I don't know any Don Alphonso, boy. What's 
Uie letter about ? 

PhiL I think, sir, ^tis to inviie you to a feast. 

Ped. A feast ! — Oh, I recollect now — Don Al- 
plionso, what ! my old acquaintance ! give it me, 
boy. 

Pkil. But, are you sure, sir, you're Don Fernando? 

Ped. Sure, you dog ! — don't you think I know my- 
lelf? — let's see, let's see — [Opens the Letter^ and reads,] 
iSignor^ though ^ou seem ready to fall onto a l&oe-fea&tf 
i hope a small repast in the field woiCt spoil your sto* 
mach — Oh, this is only a snack before supper — I shall 
%eal six o'clock this evening — You dog, it's past six 
BOW — m the meadow^ near the cottage of the vinesy 
where I expect you II meet me — Oh dear, I shall be too 
late ! — As you aspire to Donna Victoria^ your sword 
must be long enough to reach my heart, Alphonso. My 
sword long enough ! [Frightened,] Oh, the devil ! — 
Feast ! Zounds, tbis is a downright challenge ! 

Phil, I beg your pardon, signor, but if I had'nt 
met my sweetheart, Catilina, you would have had 
that letter two hours ago. 

Ped, Oh, you have given it time enough, my brave 
boy. 

Phil, Well, sir, you'll come? 

Fed,* £h 1 Yes, I dare say he'll come« 

PhU, He! 

Ped. Yes, Jill* give it him, my brave boy. 

Phil, Him ! Sir, didn't you say you were ' 

Ped, Never fear, child, Don Fernando shall have 
it. 

PhU. Wby> su> an't you Don Femaudol 
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Ped. Me! not I, child— no, no, I'm not Fernando, 
but, my boy, I would go to the feast, but you have de* 
layed the letter so long, that I have quite lost my 
stomach — Go, my fine boy. 

PhiL Sir, I ^ 

Ped, Go along, child, go! [Pats Philippo of,] 
however, Don Fernando shall attend you — but here 
comes my sposa — 

Enter Lorenza, reading a Letter. 

Dearest Lorenza, 

B^ accident I heard of your being in the castle — 
If you don't wish to be the instrument of your mother's 
imposition, an impending blow, which means you no 
harm, this night shall discover an important secret j 
relative to him^ who desires to resign even life itself, ^ 
not your 

Ramirez, 

My love ! [Kisses the Letter,'] I wish to be nothing, 
if not your Lorenza ; this foolish Fernando I [Look- 
ing at .PET>^iiuho.'\ but, ha! ha! ha! Fll amuse my- 
self with him — looks tolerably now he's dressed — not 
so agreeable as my discarded lover Alphonso, though. 

[Atnde* 

Ped, III accost her with elegance — How do you' 
do, signora? 

Lor. Very well, sir, at your service, — Dresses 
exactly like Prince Radifocani. 

Ped, Now I'll pay her a fine compliment — Signora, 
you're a clever little body — Will you sit down, 
signora ? ^ [Hands a Chair, 

Lor, So polite too ! 

Ped, Oh, I admire politeness. [Sits, 

Lor, Thb would not be good manners ill Florence, 
though. 

Ped. Oh ! [Bkts.] I beg pardon — Well, sit in that 
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chair; FIl assure you, Donna Victoria, I don't 
grudge a little trouble for the sake of good manners. 

[Places another Chair. 

Lor, Voi cette motto gentile. {Courtesies. 

Fed. Yes, I sit on my seat genteelly — I find I un- 
derstand a good deal of Italian — Now to court her, 
hem ! hem ! what shall I say ? Hang it, I wish my 
master had gone through the whole business, to the 
Tery drawing of the curtains. — I believe I ought to 
kneel though — [Aside* — KneelsJ] — Oh, you most beau- 
tiful goddess, you angelic angel I [Repeats, 

For you, my fair, Fd he a rose, 
7o hloom beneath that comely nose ; 
Or, you thejhwer, and I the bee, 
My sweets Tds^from none but thee. 
Wat I a pen, you paper white. 
Ye gods, what billet-doux I'd write ! 
My lips the seal, what am'rous smacks 
. Fd print on yours, if sealing-wax. 
JVb more Fll say, you stop my breath. 
My only life, you II be my death. [Riscs» 

Well said, little Pedrillo ! [Wipes his Knees. 

Lor* There is something in Don Fcrnando's pas- 
tioB extremely tender^ though romantic and extrava- 
gansa* 

Ped. Oh, for some sweet sounds, signora, if you^U 
sing me a song. 111 stay aud hear it, I'm so civil. 

Lor. With pleasure, sir« 

AIR XVIII. — LORENZA* 

Heart beating, 
Repeating, 
V<ms in palpitation^ 
Saeetly answers each fond hope; 
rr^ythee leave me, 
Fim a deceive me^ 
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After other beauties running. 
Smiles so roguish, eyes so cunning. 
Show uhere points the inclination. [Exeunt. 



SCENE ir« 



\ 



A Gallery of the Castle. 



Enter Fernando, Alphonso, and Victoria. 

Don Fer. Givemejoy, Alphbnso; Father Benedick, 
in this dear and wished for union, has this moment 
made me the the happiest of mankind. 

Don Al^, Then, it is certain all you have told me 
of my Victoria ? 

Vict, True, indeed, Alphonso, that name really be- 
longs to me. 

Don Alph* No matter, -as neither lineage, name, or 
fortune, caught my heart, let her forfeit all, she is 
still dear to her Alphonso. 

DonFer, Courage, Alphonso — III answer you 
shall be no exception to the general joy of this happy 
night. 

Don Alph. Happy, indeed, if blest with my Lo^ 
rcnza. 

AIR XIX. — ALPHONSO. 

Come, ye hours, with bliss replete^ 
Bear me to my charmet^sfeet I 
Cheerless winter must I prffve. 
Absent from the maid Hove ; 
But the Joys our meetings bring, 
SAo0 the glad return of gjring* \]E*^ft\uvt» 
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SCENE III. 



A View of the Outside of the Cast Uy with Moat and 

Drawbridge. 



Enter Don C^sar and Spado. 

Don Caaar. You gave my letter to the lady ? 

ro. YeSy I did, Captain Ramirez. 
Ccesar. Lucky) she knows me only by that 
name. [Aside. 

Spado. A love-affair, hey, — Oh, sly ! 
. Don Cmar. Hush ! Mind you let us all in by the 
little wicket in the east rampart. 

Spado, I'll let you in, captain, and a banditti is like 
a cat, where the head can get in, the body will fol- 
low. 

Dan Casar, Soft ! Letting down the drawbridge 
for me now, may attract observation.* . [Looks out,} 
Yonder I can get across the moat 

Spado. But, captain I [Calling,] My dear captain ! 
If you fall into the water, you may take cold, my 
dear sir, — I wish you were at the bottom, with a 
stone about your neck ! [Aside. 

AIR XX. — DON C£SAR. 

At the peaceful midmght hour^ 
Ev'ry sense y and exf*ry pofufr^ 

Fettered lies in downy sleep ; 

Then our careful watch we keepp 
While the wolf y in nightly, pr&wlf 
Bays the moon^ roith Aideous howl. 
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Gates are bar/d^ a vain resistance! 
Females shriek ; but no assistance. 

Silence^ or you meet your fate ; 

Your keys, yourjewels^ cash and plate i 

Ijocksy boltSf bars, soonjly asunder^ 

Then to rifle, rob, and plunder. 

[Exit DoK CjesaA, 

Spado. I see how this is — our captain's to carry 
off the ladyi and my brethren all the booty, what^ 
left for me then ? No, devil a bit they'll give me— 
Oh, I must take care to help myself in time — Got no* 
thing yet, but that portmanteau, a few silver spoons, 
and tops of pepper-castors ; let's see, I've my tools 
here still — [Takes out Pistols.] Egad, I'll try and se* 
cure a little before these fellows come, and make it 
general sweep — Eh, [Looks out.] My made-up Fer^ 
nando ! [Retiret^ 

Enter Pedrillo.. 

Ped. He! he! he! Yes, my master has certainly 
married the little nunnery-girl— Ha! ha! ha! AU 
phonso to demand satisfaction of me ! no, no, Don 
Fernando is a master for the gentlemen, I am a man 
for the ladies. 

AIR XXI. — PEDRILLO. 

A soldier I am for a lady. 

What beau was e'er arm*d cmnpleterf 
When face to face. 
Her chamber the place, 
I'm able andwUlingto meet her. 

Gad^s curse, my dear lasses, Pm ready 
To give you aU satisfaction ; 
I am the man, 
For tJ\e crack of your fan, 
Tho' I die at your feet in the action^ 
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Your bobbins may beat up a row^€-don\ 
Your lap^g may out with his bow wow wou\ 

The challenge in love^ 

I take up the glove^ 
Tho* I die at your feet in the action^ 

Spado. [Advances^ That's a fine song, signor. 

Fed, Hey ! did you hear me sing? 

Spado. I did, 'twas charming. 

Ped. Then take a pinch of my macquabah. 

[OfferSy and Spado takes^ 

Spado. Now, signor, youll please to discharge my 
little bill. 

Ped. Bill ! I don't owe you any — 

Spado. Yes, you do, sir; recollect, didn't you evex: 
tiire any thing of me ? 

Ped. Me ! no ! 

Spado. Oh, yes ; I lent you the use of my two fine 
ears, to hear your song, and the use of my most 
. capital nose, to snuff up your macquabah. 

Pfd. £h ! what the deuce, do you hire out your 
senses and organs, and — 

Spado. Yes, and if you don't instantly pay the 
hire, I'll strike up a symphonia on this little barrel 
organ here. [Shoios a Pistol* 

Ped. Hold, my dear sir — there — [Gives Money.} 
— I refuse to pay my debts ! — Sir, I'm the most punc- 
tual [Frightened.] But if you please, rather than 

hire them again, I'd chuse to buy your fine nose, and 
your capital ears, out and out. 

Spado. Hark ye ! [In a low Tone.] You owe your 
Donship to a finesse of mine, so mention this, and you 
are undone, sirrah ! 

Ped. Sir! [Frightened,] Dear sir! [Spado pre- 
sents pistol.] — Oh, lord, sir! [Exit. 

Spado. I suspect presently this house will be too 
hot for me, yet thedevil tempts me strongly to venture 
in once more* If I could but pick u^ % l^Ht \siv)>\& 

Q 
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little articles — Ecod, Til venture, though I feel an 
ugly sort of tickling under my left ear — Ob, poor 
$pado ! [Exit. 



SCENE IT. 



A Hall in the Castle. 



Enter Spado. 

Spado. So many eyes about — I can do nothing ; if 
I could but raise a commotion to employ their atten- 
tion — Oh ! here's Don Juan, father to Fernando, just 
arrived — Yes, if I could but mix up a fine confusion 
now — ay, that's the time to pick up the loose things— 
but hold, I am told this Don Juan is very passionate 
^-heh ! to set him and Don Scipio together by the 
ears — Eare ! — I have it. 

Enter Don Juan, in a travelling Dress. 

Don Juan. Egad, my coming will surprise my son 
Fernando, and Don Scipio too — tell him, I'm here — 
. I hope Fm time enough for the wedding. 

Spado. [Slili/.} A grim-looking old gentleman ! 

IBows obsequiously • 

Don Juan. Who's dog are you ? 

Spado. How do you do, signor ? 

Don Juan, Why, are you a physician ? 

Spado. Me a physician 1 Alack*a«day, no, your ho- 
nour, I. am poor Spado. 

Don Juan. Where's Don Scipio? What the devil, 
is this his hospitality ? he has heard that I am here? 

Spado. He hear! Ah, poor gentleman-^hear ! his 
misfortune i 
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Dan Juan. Misfortune ! What, he's married a gain? 

r7. At the brink. 
Juan. Marry, and near threescore! What, has 
he lost his senses ? 

Spado. He has nearly lost one, sir. 

Dan Juan. But where is he ? 1 want to ask him 
about it. 

Spado. Ask ! then you must speak very loud, sir. 

Dan Juan. Why, what, is he deaf ? 

Spado, Almost, sir, the dear gentleman can scarce 
hear a word. 

Don Juan. Ah, poor fellow ! Hey ! Isn't yonder 
my son ? . [Walks up. 

Spado. Now if I could bring the old ones toge- 
ther, I shouldn't doubt of a quarrel. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Dan Scipia. Ah, here's my friend Don Juan ! Spa- 
do, I hope he han't heard of his son's pranks. 

Spado. Hear ! Ah ! poor Don Juan's hearing 1 IVe 
been roaring to him these five minutes. 

Dan Scipio. Roaring to him ! 

Spado. He's almost deaf. 

Dan Scipia. Bless me ! 

Spado. You must bellow to him like a speaking- 
trumpet. [Exit Spado. 

Dan Scipio. [Very loud,'] Don Juan, you are wel- 
come. 

Don Juan. [Starting.] Hey! Strange, that your 
deaf people always speak loud — [Very loud,] I'm very 
glad to see you, Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. When people are deaf themselves, they 
think every body else is too— How long have you 
been this way ? [Bawling* 

Don Juan. Just arrived. [Bawling in his Ear. 

Don Scipio, I mean as to the hearing. [Very loud. 

Don Juan. Ay, I find it's very bad with' you. 

G 2 
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[Bawling,]^ Zounds, I shall roar myself as hoarse as a 
raven. 

Don Scipio, Ah, my lungs can't hold out a conver* 
sation — I must spe^k by signs. [Motions to drinks 

Don Juan, What now, are you dumb too f 

Enter Vasquez. Whispers Scipio. 

Don Scipio, Oh, you may speak out, nobody caA 
hear but me. 

Don Juan, [To Vasqucz.] Pray, is this crazy fool, 
your master here, going to be married ? 

Don Scipio, What ! [Surprised^ 

Vas, [To SciPio«] Don Fernando would speak 
to you, sir. [Exit Vasquez. 

Don Scipio, I wish he'd come here, and speak to 
this old blockhead, his father. — [Takes his Hand.] — 
Don Juan, you are welcome to my house — but I 
wish you had staid at home. 

Don Juan, I am much obliged to you. 

Don Scipio, You'll soon see your son — as great an 
ass as yourself. 

Don Juan, An ass ! you shall find me a tiger, you 
old whelp! 

Don Scipio. Why, zounds, you*re not deaf I 

J>on Juan, A mad — ridiculous ! — 

Enter Fernando and Victoria. 

Fernando! hey, boy, what the devil dress is this? 

Don Fer, My father — Sir— I — I-^ 

Don Scipio, [To Victoria.] What are you doing 
with that fellow ? » 

Vict, Your pardon, dearest father, when I own 
that he is now my husband. 

Don Scipio. £h ! eh ! By this ruin, this eternal 
disgrace upon my hous^, am I punish.ed for my un- 
just severity to my poor son, Don Cassar — married 
io that rascal! . 
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Don Juan, Call my son a rascal ! 

Dan Scipio, Zounds, man ! who's thinking of your 
son? But this fellow, to marry the girl, and disgrace 
my family. 

Don Jvan. Disgrace ! He has honoured your fa- 
mily, you crack-brained old fool ! 

Don Scipio, A footman honour my family, you 
superannuated, deaf old idiot ! 

Enter Dame Isabella. 

Oh, Dame, fine doings ! Pedrillo here has married 
my daughter. 

Don Jtum, But why this disguise — what is all this 
tbout } tell me, Fernando. 

Isab, What, is this really Don Fernando? 

Don Scipio, Do you say so, Don Juan ? 

Dim Juan, To be sure. 

Don Scipio, Hey ! then. Dame, your daughter is 
left to the valet — no fault of mine, though. 

Isab. What a vile contrivance 1 

Don Fer, No, madam, yours was the contrivance, 
which love and accident have counteracted, in justice 
to this injured lady. 

Isdf, Oh, that villain Spado ! 

Don Juan, Spado, why that's the villain told me 
you were deaf. 

Don Scipio, Why, he made me believe you could 
not hear a word. 

Isab, And led me into this unlucky error. 

[Exit Isabella. 

Don Juan. Oh, what a lying scoundrel ! 

Enter Spado, behind. 

Spado, I wonder how my work goes on here ! — 
[Roars in Don Juan's Ear,] I give you joy, sir. 
Don Juan. I'll give you sorrow, you rascal! 

[Beats him* 

§ 
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Don Scipio, ril have you hanged, you villain ! 

Spado. Hanged ! dear sir, 'twould be the death of 
me* 

PedrUh. [Without.] Come along, my cars sposa 
— tol-de-rol — 

Enter Pedrillo. 

How do you do, boys and girls — Zounds ! my old 
master! 

Don Juan. Pedrillo ! heyday ! here's finery ! 

Fed. I must brazen it out. — Ah, Don Juan, my 
worthy dad 1 

Don Juan. Why, what in the name of — but Fit 
beat you ta a. mummy, sirrah ! 

Fed. Don't do that— -I'm going to be marriec^ to 
cm heiress, so mustn't be beat to a mummy. — Stand 
before me, spouse. [Gets behind Loaenza. 

Don Juan. Let me come at him. 

Spado. Stay where you are, he don't want you. 

Don Fer. Dear sir. 

Dan Scipio. Patience, Don Juan ; your son ha« 
got my daughter — so our contract's fulfilled. 

Don Juan, Yes, sir; but who's to satisfy me for 
your intended affront, hey ? 

Don Scipio, How shall I get out of this — I'll re- 
venge all upon you, you little rascal ! to prison you 
go.— Here, a brace of alguazils, and a pair of hand<^ 
cuffs. 

Spado. For me ! the best friend you have in the 
world ! 

Don Scipio. Friend,. y6u villain ! that shan't sav« 
your neck. 

Spado. Why, I've saved your throat. 

Don Scipio, How, sirrah ? 

Spado. Only two of the banditti here in the castlei 
this morning. 
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Don Scipio, Oh, dear me! 

Sptdo. But I got them out. 

Don Scipio. How ? how ? 

Spado, I told them they should come and murder 
you this evening. 

Don Sdpio. Much obliged to you. — Oh, lord! 

[A Crash and tumultuous Noise without ; Ban- 
ditti rushin^ armed; Don Cjesar at their 
Head, — Fernando draws, and stands 6e- 
fore Victoria. 

Band. This way ! 

Don Scipio, Oh, ruin ! Tm a miserable old man I 
Wherefs now my son, Don Caesar ? — If I had'nt ba- 
nished him, I should now have a protector in my 
child. 

Don Caesar. Then you shall.—- Hold! [To Ban- 
ditti.] My father ! [Kneels to Don Scipio. 

Den Scipio, How ! My son, Don Caesar ! 

Don Cotsar. Yes, sir ; drove to desperation by — 
my follies were my own — but my vices 

Don Scipio, Were the consequence of my rigour.— 
My child ! let these tears wash away the remem- 
brance. 

Don Ccesar0 My father! I am unworthy of this 
goodness. — I confess even now I entered Uiis castle 
with an impious determination to extort by force. 

Sang, Captain, we did'nt come here to talk.— - 
Give the word for plunder. 

^aii(f. Aye, plunder! [Very tumultuous. 

Don Ccesar. Hold ! 

Spado. Aye, captain, let's have a choice fumaging. 

[Cocks his PistoL 

Ped, Oh, Lord ! there's the barrel-organ ! 

Don Ccesar, Stop ! hold ! I command you. ^ 

Don Scipio, Oh, heavens ! then is Ramirez the ter- 
rible captain of the cul-throatf — the grand tiger of 
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the cave ? — But all my fault ! the unnatural parent 
should be punished in a rebellious child. My life is 
yours. 

Don CoBsar. And I'll preserve it as my own. — Re- 
tire, and wait your orders, 

[Exeunt all Bakditti hut Spado. 

Don Scipio, What then, you won't let me be mur- 
dered. My dear boy ! my darling ! Forgive me !— 
I — I — I pardon all. 

Don Coesar. Then, sir, I shall first beg it for my 
companions ; if reclaimed, by the example of their 
leader, their fitture lives show them worthy of 
mercy ; if not, with mine let them be forfeit to the 
hand of justice. 

Don Scipio, Some, I believe, may go up — Eh! 
little Spado, could you dance upon nothing I 

Spado, Yes, sir ; but our captain, your son, must 
lead up the ball. [Bfms Um, 

Don Scipio, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you know, though 
ill bestowed, I must try my interest at Madrid. — 
Children, I ask your pardon ; forgive me, Victoria, 
and take my blessing in return. 

Vict. And do you, sir, acknowledge me for your 
child ? 

Don Scipio, 1 do, I do ; and my future kindness 
shall make amends for my past cruelty. 

Ped. Ha, here comes my sposa. — £h ! got a beau 
already ? 

Enter Alphonso and Lorenza. 

Don Ccesar. My beloved Lorenza ! ^ r t 
Lor, My dear^t. ] Embrace. 

Don Alph, My good captain ! as I knew this lady 
only by the name of Victoria, you little imagined, in 
your friendly promises to me, you were giving away 
your Lorenza ; but, had I then known we both loved 
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he same mistress, I should, ere now, have relin- 
uished my pretensions. 

Lor, My goodnaturcd Alphonso ! Accept my gra- 
itude, my esteem ; but my love is, and ever was, in 
lie possession of 

Don Cce^ar. Dear father, this is the individual 
idy whose beauty, grace, and angelic voice, capti- 
vated my soul ai Florence; if she can abase her 
potless mind, to think upon a wretch stained with 
rimes, accompany her pardon with your appro- 
bation. 

Don Scipio, Isabel has been too good, and I too 
lad a parent ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! then fate has decreed 
'ou are to be my daughter, some way or other. 

Ped. Yes ; but has fate decreed that my sposa is 
o be another man's wife ? 

Spado, And, sir, [To Scipio.] if fate has decreed 
hat your son is not to be hanged, let the indulgence 
txtend to the humblest of his followers. 

[Bons low, 

Dan Scipio, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, though I believe 
^ou a great, little rogue, yet it seems you have been 
he instrument of bringing about things just as they 
;hould be. 

D<m Juan, They are not as they should be, and I 
;ell you again, Don Scipio, I will have^ 

Don Scipio. Well, and shall have — a bottle of the 
3est wine in Andalusia, sparkling Muscadel, bright as 
V^ictoria's eye, and sweet as Lorenza's lip : hey, now 
for our brace of weddings — where are the violins, 
lutes, and cymbals ? 1 say, let us be merry in future ; 
ind past faults, our goodhumoured friends will for- 
get and forgive. 

GLEE. — FINALE* 

Social powers at pleasure's call 
Welcome here to Hymen's hall ; 
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BacchvSj Ceres y bless the /east, 
Momus lend the sprightly jest ^ 
Songs of joy elate the souly 
HebeJiU the rosy bowlt 
Etery chaste and dear delight, 
Crown with joy this happy night 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



The title of this play gives a sensation of both pain 
and pleasure. — FontainbleaU was a favourite residence 
of a number of the French kings, and' the spot where 
the princes of the blood resorted, with all the nobility 
of the land, when the sports of the field, or the course, 
were the particular objects of their pastime. Pastime 
is a word no longer used in the vocabulary of the 
court of France — Every moment has now its impend- 
ing cares, and teems with the fate of empires ! 

At the time this opera was written, (in 1 78*4) the late 
Duke of Orleans frequently visited England, and was 
remarkable for his passionate attachment to British 
modes and manners. Thecharacter of Colonel Epau- 
lette, in this drama, was supposed to be founded on 
this, his highnesss extravagant partiality. There is 
that trait, indeed, of the duke's propensity, in Epau- 
lette ; but in all other respects, the colonel neither 
soars, nor grovels, with his royal archetype, in any 
one action of notoriety. 

The author would not takie the liberty to charac- 
terise a foreigner, without dealing, at the same time, 
equally free with one of his own countrymen. The 
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part of Lackland was taken more exactly from life, 
than that of Epaulette, from a gentleman well known 
abroad by every English traveller; and whose real 
name is so very like the lictitious one here adopled, 
ihat a single letter removed, would make the spelling 
just the same. ^ 

The reader will uhserve in this Lackland, so much 
of debased nature, and of whimsical an; so much 
of what he has probably met with upon journeys, or 
uderd at home, that he will re* 



gret, that thu author, in hii 
and then from that standard of truth, to which he, 
possibly, at first meant to adhere ; and for the sake of 
dramatic effect, has made this hero, in efTrontevy, pro- 
ceed somewhat too far beyond its usual limits. 

The family of the Bulls, especially Miss Bull and 
her father, arc likewise portraits rather lou boid ; but 
they are humorous pictures, and, no diiubt, perfect 
copies of such citizens, as inhabited London a few 



Squire Tallyhn gives, like them, some idea of former 
times; for his manners do not exactly correspond 
with those of tlic modern gentlemen of the turf, 

Lapoche is, perhaps, an exact Frenchman of the 
time in which he was drawn ; and, as such, the most 
agreeable object for an Englishman's ridicule. The 
mistakes which occur, to both Mr. and Mr*. Bull, 
in respect to this insignificant, and that pompous man, 
Epaulette, are incidents of very rich humour, though 
they place the opera more in that class of the drama, 
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which is called facce, than in that of comedy. Such 
is the incident, but more excellent in its kind, of 
Lackland's courtship of Miss Dolly, and her equal 
affection for her three suitors. 

The real lovers, in this piece, would all be extreme- 
ly insipid, but that they all sing; and music is 
called, " the voice of love." 

When music had fewer charms for the British na- 
tion, operas were required to possess more of interest- 
ing fable than at present is necessary — for now, so rap- 
turous is the enjoyment derived from this enchanting 
art, even by the vulgar, that plot, events, and cha- 
racters of genuine worth, would be cast away in a 
production, where music had a share in bestowing 
delight. 
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FONTAINBLEAU, 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SC£N£ I. 



A Town. — Sign on one Side, the Lily of FrancCf on 
the other, the British Idon, 



Bells ring, — Enter Mrs. Casey and First 

Waiter. 

Mrs. Casey, Come, Bob, what are you about, boy? 
The company tumble in upon us like smoke ; quick, 
all the cooks at work, do you hear me now ? 

[Bell rings. 

1 Waiter. Yes, ma'am. Coming, coming. [Exit. 
Lackland. [fVithin.] You scoundrel, Til teach yott 

to talk to a gentleman ! 

2 Waiter. [Within.] Oh, very well, very well, sir. 
Mrs. Casey. Hey day ! 

Enter Second Waiter, stumbling in. 

What's the matter now } ' 

2 Waiter. Only Mr. Lackland, ma'am ; you know 
you ordered me to keep the Globe Cot \kt^ W^ c^t&r 
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pany ; there, he takes possession of it ; and though I 
told him it was bespoke, he would dine no where 
else : — orders a bottle of champagne, and because I 
did'nt fly with it, kicked me down stairs, though I 
cried coming up, sir. 

Mrs. Casey, Champagne, and not a Louis in his 
pocket! — d'ye hear, tell Mr. Lackland, it's my desire 
he'll quit my house. 

2 Waiter, Your desire ! Ecod, ma'am, he said he'd 
make you bounce. 

Mrs, Casey. Make me bounce ! A shabby, spung- 

ing though without a second coat, the fellow's as 

proud as a Gahv ay merchant. — Make me bounce in 
my own house ! — pretty well, that, upon my honour ! 

Lack. [Within.] What! house! 

Mrs. Casey. Run, don't you hear? 

Lack, [l^ithin,] Where is that infernal 

2 Waiter. Infernal ! that's you, ma'am, he's calling. 

Mrs. Casey. Hush! here he is. [Exit Second W aiT" 
ER.] Because I'm a lone woman, he thinks to im- 
pose upon the house. 

Enter Lackland. 

Lack. Landlady, your attendance is shameful ! 

Mrs, Casey, Why, the truth is, sir, my waiters have 
enough to do if they properly attend on folks who 
have money to pay for what they call for. 

[Takes out her Snuff Box. 

Lack, [Takes a Pinch,] And even your snuft, is ex- 
ecrable ! 

Mrs. Casey. Lookye, Mr. Lackland, that you're a 
gentleinan every body knows; and you've a good 
estate, only it's all gone; and you're allowed to be a 
six bottle man, and a choice companion. Ah ! the 
beginning of a good song at the latter end of a bottle 
is a capital thing for a house — Now, here, during the 
race time, I'll give you your board at the table d'h6te, 
and money in your pocket to pay the reckoning, if 
4 
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yottll only be a good jolly fellow, and encourage the 
company to drink, by a funny song, or a comical 
story. 

Lack. What ! live by entertaining a company ? 

Mrs. Casetf, Yes ; that's what I call earning your 
bread like a gentleman. 

Lack. Make me your decoy-duck? Mrs. Casey, 
you're a widow, you'll oblige me if yoii'll marry some- 
body immediately. 

Mrs. Casey, And why so, pray ? 

Ijock. Madam, that I might have the superlative 
honour of twisting your husband by the nose. 

[Bows gravely. 

Mrs, Casey, Well, upon my honour, you're a very 
mannerly fellow ! but I wish I had a husband, for your 
sake — Oh, I wish 1 had a hasband ! 

Enter G agger. 

Gag* Madam, there's a Paris chaise stopped, and 
the master of the Lily of France has got hold of them 
already. 

Mrs, Casey. Then he shall soon quit his hold, that 
he shall, as sure as my name is Casey. — Bob, do you 
go and try to bring them this way, and Til go see ihe 
rooms prepared myself. [Goes to the Door,] Ah, 
my dearee, i wish I had a husband ! 

[Exeunt Mas. Casky and G agger. 

Lack. [Looking.} An English officer. [Retires. 

Enter Henry and French Postboy. 

Henry. There — [Throws Money into the Boy's Hatf 
who is discontented.] never satisfied ! 

Postb. Monsieur, c'est to6t poste royale, de Paris 
jusqu'a Fontainbleau. 

Henry, Oh, double postage for the horses ! Ay, ay, 
if we approach a mansion of the grand monarque, we 
must pay for it. — Seven posts. [Gives more Money, 

\Exit^Q>%x^<yi.^ 
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Lack* [Comes forward.] By Heaven, my old col- 
lege chum, Harry Seymour ! 

Henri/, Pray, friend, can you direct me to the best 
— [Stops, and looks attentively on Lackland.] Is it 
possible? but I heard something of this — Can you be 
Charles Lackland ? 

Lack. How d'ye do, Harry ? 

Henry. My poor fellow ! [With Concern!] But how 
has all ibis come about ? 

Lack. £h ? 

Henry. 1 feel for you, sincerely ! 

Lack. What d'ye mean ? Oh, my — [Looking at his 
Clothes!] Pshaw ! never mind a man's outside; I've a 
heart within, equally warm to an old friend, in snow, 
or sunshine. 

Henry. That I have passed so many happy, happy 
days with! 

Lack. Have — ay, and will again. 

Henry. All gone? — Play, I suppose? 

Lack. Ay, my dear fellow ! play, and pleasure, 
and — but what the devil, musty melancholy ! Come 
to sport here at the races, eh ? flush ? 

Henry. Why, 'faith. Lackland, as to cash, my af- 
fairs, at present, are little Jjetter than your own. 

Lack. Ahem ! Egad, that's rather unlucky for us 
both. 

Henry. But my mind, my dear Charles ! I am this 
moment the most unhappy — in a word, you see me 
here an exile, fled from the hands of justice! — You 
remember my sister Rosa ? 

Lack. What, little romping Rose, that used to steal 
our flsh, and throw our cards in the Are? £h, did I 
dream, or wasn't there a match talked of, between 
her and Lord Winlove ? 

Henry. All over, my dear Lackland ! guided only 
by the weakness of her sex, and the art of ours, she 
was prevailed on by Lord Winlove to take the road to 
the Continent ; I overtook them at Rochester, de« 
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manded reparation of my sister's character by an in- 
stant marriage — I was violent — my lord's pride, hurt 
at a charge, which, perhaps, he. did not deserve — a 
pistol was the umpire — he lost his life, and, in appre- 
hension that a verdict might endanger mine, I was 
compelled to assume the disguise of a woman, to ef- 
fect my escape. 

Lack, Bravo! shot a lord! I wing'd a marquis 
yesterday — poor Rosa I where is she now ? 

Henry, 1 have lodged her in the convent of Ville- 
neuve. 

Lack. And have taken the races of Fontainbleau: 
in your way back to Paris? 

Henry, Y\\ tell you frankly, though you'll say, ra- 
ther inconsistent with my present situation; I'm drawn 
hither purely by the hopes of meeting an amiable 
young lady, who engaged my conversation at the: 
Sunday opera, in Paris. 

Lack. Her name? — Good family, eh? 

Henry, I'm a total stranger to both — talks of her 
brother's having horses to run, and of their intention 
of being there at the races. 

Lept)che. [fVithout,] Je n'y manquerai pas. 

Lack. [Aside.] This cursed tailor ! now I shall be 
dunned and pestered ! 

jCn^er-LAPOCHE* 

Lap. Monsieur Lackland, I ville no longer vait for 
my— 

Lack. [Jpart to him.] Hush I 111 make your for- 
tune — A customer, rolling in money. Captain, if 
you're unprovided with neat lodgings, and a good tai- 
lor, here's your man, and there's his house. 

Lap. Oh, de new customer ! bon — speak de goot 
vort for me. 

Lack, He has gojod apartments. 

Lap, Ob, yety goot<^Speake more. 
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■£nlei- SiE John and L:»Dy Bull, Frekch Ins- 
KnEFER, Four i'RKNCii PoRTEKs, wHA mall Band- 

-■■ 'Mrs. Casey. Sir John, you are welcome from Paris. 

Sir J. B. Welcome from Paris ! [Mimicking.'] — 
Where ilie dt'vil are you taking us? Such a way, to 
walk over your damned pavement I 

Ladg B. Oh lie. Sir John ! Do you consider where 
you are ! When English gentlemen come to France, 
they should leave their dammcs at Dover. 

air J. B. I wish 1 had left you, or myself there, 
damme! — what are these fellows doing with the 
things P 

Lady B. Don't you see, the gentlemen are porters, 
SirJchni 

SirJ-B. Porters! pickpockets — paid by the ounce: 
One Thames Street porter, would take the whole se- 
Ten and their bundles on hia knot ; here's a proof — 

E'ller Robin, with a very large Trunk. 
My trunk, Robin? 

Rol>. Yes, your honour; four of the monaieurs try- 
ing to carry it, dropped it in the dirt, yonder. 

[PuUH doicii. 

Lady B. Robin, you must immediately find Colonel 
Epauleiie's lodge, and let hira know we are arrivtd. 

Sir J. B. Yes, when you've taken care of ihe 
trunks; — and, d'ye hear, Rgbin, you'll find Squiie 
Tally-ho there, tell him that I'm come, and that Dol- 
ly's longing to see him. lExit HoitiN.] But where 

Laiiy B. Ay, where's Dolly Bull I 

FMer Miaa Dolly Bvll. 
t' ■T^isi Dolly B. Here lam, mamma. [To Mrs. Ca- 
jSlT.] Ma^m, ptay which is the inn ? 
) Xedj/B. laai ilulel, miss, if you please. 
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Miss Dolly B. Miss ! Mademoiselle, if you plc^, 



ma'am. 



Sir John B. Aba ! well said Dolly — there was 
French upon French « 

Lady B. Dear sir, which is the hotel? . 

[To French Innkeeper. 

Sir J. JB. How cursed polite, to a waiter too ! only 
because he's French. [Aside. 

French Innk. Dis vay, mademoiselle — I keep de 
Lily of France. [Boxving, 

Sir J. B. Let's in, I'm plaguy hungry. 

French Innk. Ah, monsieur, de nice Vermecelle- 
floup, de bon ragout, and degrande salade* 

Sir J. B. Ragouts ! Pshaw ! 

Mrs. Casey. D'ye hear, George, carry that hig 
piece of roast beef up to the Lion. 

Sir J, B. [Goes to her.] Ay, arid carry me up to the 
Lion, I like to dine in good company : — Who are you 
madam? 

Mrs. Casey. I'm Mrs. Casey, at your service, sir; 
and 1 keep this house, the Lion of England. 

Sir J. B. And arc you English ? 

Mrs. Casey, Yes, that I am, bom in Dublin; an 
honest Irish woman, upon my honour. 
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The British Lion is my sign^ 

A roaring trade I drive on^ 
Right English usage^neat French wine^ 

A landlady must thrive on. 
At table d^h^te^ to^eatand drinks 

Lei French and English mingle^ 
And while to me they bring the chink^ 

'Faithf let the glasses jingle. 
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Your rhino rattle^ 
Come men and cattle, 

Come all to Mrs. Caset/, 
Of trouble and money. 
My jewel, my honey ! 

I warrant, I'll inake you easy. 



Let hoejly here on silken wings. 

His tricks I shall connive at ; 
The l&oer^ who would say soft things. 

Shall have a room in private : 
On pleasures I am pleased to wink. 

So lips and kisses mingle, 
For, while to me, they bring the chinlc, 

* Faith, let the glasses jingle. 

Your rhino rattle, SfC. 

Sir J. B, Bravo, Mrs. Casey ! — introduce me to 
your roast beef. 

[Exeunt Lady Bull, Dolly, and Porters. 



Enter Lackland. 

Lack, Sit John Bull, I think they call him, from 
the city — [Aside,] Monsieur, Je vous veux parler — 

Sir J. B. Don't vow parley me, I am English. 

Lack. You are? — Your pardon, I see it in your 
honest face. 

Sir J. B. Well, what have you to say to my honest 
face? 

Lack. Say? me! — Damme, if I have any thing to 
say — but, only — how d'ye do ? 

Sir J. B. Why, pretty well ; how are you ? — A 
damned impudent fellow ! [Aside. 
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Lack, And how have you left all friends in a — a— 
a — ^Throgmorton Street ? 

Sir J. B. Throgmorton Street ! 

Lack* That is — I mean — You're come to Fontain* 
bleau, and just arrived: — my heart warmed at the 
sight of my countryman, for I'm English too, — a lit- 
tle unfortunate, but 

Sir J, B, You're poor, eh ? 

Lack. Why, sir, — I have had money— 

Sir J. B. And what did you do with it } 

Lack. Sir, I laid it out in experience. 

Sir J. B, Oh ! then, I suppose, now, you're a very 
cunning fellow. 

Lack. I know the world, sir — I have had rent rolls, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, mansions, arables, 
pastures, streams, stewards, beasts, tenants, quarter- 
days, and such other incumbrances. 

Sir J. B, What, and you've got rid of them all f 

Lack, Oh, yes. 

Sir J. B. You're a devilish clever fellow : — but 
couldn't you have got your teeth drawn at the same 
time? — I suppose, now, you've little use for them. 

Lack. Ha! ha! hal very clever — smart and cle- 
ver 1 — Ob, you vile dog ! [Aside.] As yoU're English, 
1 feel an attachment ; — harkye — a damned sharping 
place, this — you may profit by my advice; avoid 
strangers, particularly our own countrymen; — all 
upon the sharp — they'll introduce themselves, intrude 
their conversation, amuse you with some flam of their 
families, and spending fortunes, and losses ; and the 
story generally ends in borrowing money from you, 
that is, if you are fool enough to lend it. — Now, my 
dear sir, 'tis my pleasure to warn a gentleman, like 
YOU, of the tricks and deceptions, of these sort of fel- 
lows. 

Sir J. B. I'm very much obliged to you — give roe 
y«our hand — will you eat a bit of mutton with us? 

Lack. Sir, I should be proud oC thi^ Wctf>\ct^ V^*^ 

c 3 
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something awkward— ihia dishabillu!— and as I un- 
dersiand yuu bave ladies, you know, they expect a 
man —the fellow hereoverthe way, detains a handsome 
suil of mine, only for — sir, if you could oblige me 
with a guinea, 1 should repay you wilh many thanks. 

Sir J. B. What, when the arables come back ! — A 
guinea — well, I don't mind as far as — dislrcss in a 
strange countiy, is — what's your name ! 

Lack. Lackland, at youracrvice. 

Sir J. B. A guinea, you say — there, Mr. Lack- 
and \Gives a Gmtiea. 

Lack. Sir, I am eternally obliged to you. — I fancy 
1 may pass in these clothes, eh ? 

Sir J. B. Yes, yes, you raav pass — [Aside.] — for a 
shoplifter. 

Lack. Waiter! [Calling.'] — If you'll give me leave, 

■eat you with a flask of must excellent cham- 

[Oocs to Tavern. 

' J. B. Treat with champagne! my own money 

—champagne I and 1 doubt if the fellow has got 

a shirt to his ruffles. 

Lack. Upon my soul, you're a very fine old pentle- 
manl^miml my advice — I warn yim against our 

luntrymen — they'll only burrow your money, and 

unh at you afier ! — Ha! ba ! ba! 

Sir J. B. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 So tbey'il laugh at me af- 

r < Hb ! ha ! ha ! 

Lack. Now you know their tricks; raind you keep 
your hand on your cash. 

SirJ.B. Yes, yes; the moment they talk of 
Throgmorton Street, you nnay be sme I will, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! very well— Ha ! ha! ha I— 
Blessyiur jolly face, how a laugh btcomes it! Ha! 
ha! bal 

Sir J. B. My jolly face !— good— Ha ! ha ! ha I 

hack. Ha! ha! ha! I'm thinking how surprised 
jroall be, when I pay you this guinea lo-morruw ! 
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Sir J. B. I shall be surprised, indeed ! 

Lack, Ay, I have bought my experience by wholes 
sale. 

Sir J, B. Yes, and you now retail it out at a gui- 
nea a dose. 

Lack, My dear sir, I shall always acknowledge my- 
self your debtor. 

Sir J. B, I dare say you will. 

Enter second Waiter. 

Lack, Show a room, scoundrel ! and change for a 
guinea. [Exeunt y lavghing. 



SCENE II. 



A Chamber at Lapoche's Home, — Folding Doors 

a little open. 



Enter Rosa, reading, 

Rosa. Canst thou forget, what tears that moment fell, 
fVhen, warm in youth^ I bade the world fare- 

well! 
As with cold lips I kiss*d the sacred veil. 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew 
pale. 

Poor Eloisa in her cloister, spoke my sentiments ! — I 
begin to repent my elopements — By this time the ab- 
bess has heard of my departure from the convent. — - 
Heigh o ! I wonder if Lord Winlove has got my let- 
ter — I wish he was come ! 
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AIR. — noSA. 

Oh, ling'ring time! vikv Tlilh us stay, 
When absent lave we nwura ? 

And why so nimbiy glide away. 
At our true love's relura? 

All, gentle time ! the youth attend, 
Whose absence here I mourn ; 

The cheerful hours, in pity, send, 
That bring my, love's return ! 

I feel my heart ii'ith rapture beat, 
No longer shall I mourn ; 

My loner soon, wiih smiles I'll meet. 
And hml his dear return. 



Enter Nasnbtte, 

Kail. Madam, here's a gentleman wants — 

Rota. My Lord Winlove himself! — Why dtia't I 

nUbsDontrf [Exit Naxnbtte. 

Enter Lord Witilove. 



Lord W. My charming Rosa ! 

Basa. Oh, my lurd ! 

Lord W. My dear creature ! how could you thiol 
of Fontaiiibleau, of all places — and at such a [ime 
too! 90 full of English, and fifty people ibat may 
know both you and me! Safer, as 1 advised you, 
waiting for me at Villeneuve, and, by a cross route, 
got to Paris. 

Rma. Nay, don't be angry with me ! if I had re- 
mained at all in the village, the abbess might have 
discovered my retreat ; for, though in ray noviciate, 
'1 dare say, she's highly incensed at my escape. 



A 
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Lord W, Your letter says, you got out of the con- 
vent in boy's clothes, ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Rosa, Yes ; and I was eVn obliged to change them 
before I reached Fontainbleau. Oh, my lord ! this 
is a wicked step of me ! 

Lord W. The impiety was mine, my love! to rob 
Heaven of an angel — But how unlucky ! here, my 
dear, you've got into the house of this Lapoche — the 
most busy little coxcomb ! 

Rosa. I wish, indeed, I had been any where else ! 

Lord W. Well, we may get from hence to-night : 
my death, from that rencontre with your brother, is 
every where believed. 

Rosa, My dear lord ! now only yours — I know no 
guide but your opinion. 

Lord W. My sweet Rosa ! though I wasn't to be 
threatened into a marriage, by the young Cliamont, 
your brother, when he overtook us at Rochester; on 
my return to England, 1 shall, with pride, acknow- 
ledge my sweet Rosa to be Lady Winlove. 



AIR. LORD WINLOVE. 

Floxv'rs their beauties all surrender, 

When the sun withdraws his ray; 
Now they shine in borrowed splendour. 

Painted by the beam of day. 
With each good fair Eden planted, 

Ev'ry sweet that sense could move, 
Passion, sighs, though all is granted, 

No enjoyment without love. 
Dearest maid ! thy smiles bestowing. 

Bright and gay, my hours shall be; 
By this heart, with rapture glowing, 

Thou art light and love to me. 



r 
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Enter Naitnette. 

Nan. Oil, madam ! madam ! here my master has 
brought in a. new lodger with him -, the charmingcsl, 
beaulifulesi youiig officer — our countryman too ! — 

Lord IV, Young officer ! 

Nan. I ask pardon, sir; I didn't see you. 

Lord /r. Then I see the necesaity for our imme- 
diate departure: I'll instantly order a chaise, and re- 
move ynu, my love, out of this group of jockeys, 
grooms, piers, and pickpockets. [Cxit. 

Nan, A\i, madam! See all the men in ihe globe, 
give me an Englishman after all ! — This preliy officer 
— [Opens thejoldmg Doon iwrfer — Henuy discovered 
atleep an a Hq/'a.] — Diar madam, look ! asleep — yes, 
he complained to my master, that he had been up all 
nigljt. [Makes Signs to Ro^a, to gn and kiss him. 

Rosa. Oh fie, Nannetie! — D'ye bear, Nannetie, 
when ihat gentleman returns, you'll call me to him. 
[Exit. 

Naji. Lud, how nice we are! — then I'll win the 
gloves myself — [Stealing sqftli/ tanards him — JIenry 
itirs."] Oh lud ! he's awake! 

Henry. [C^mhig forward."] This travelling by night 
— thought to have alept in the chaise; but, nuL ft 
,vink H 

Nan. Did you call, sir? S 

Henry. Whoare you, my lillle countrywoman f 

Nan. Nanny, sir, at your service: [CWrf csiei.] — 
Master will call me Nannette, though, in the French 
fashion. 

Henry. Oh, you're the little English fiUe de chani' 
bre tu Monsieur l^Lpoche, the French lai' 

Nan. At yourservice, sir. 
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AIR. — (TANNETTE. 

. Imdeed, I'll do the bat I can 
■ To please so itind a gentleman. 
You lodge Tcil/t us, andyou shall see, 
trefitl poor Nannette inill be : 
, so neat, so dean your room. 
With beati'pols for the siLeet perjiiine ! 
Ant please you, sir. 
When gou get up, 
Yoitrci0ee brown. 

In China cup. 
Dinner, desert, 
Andbon soaper. 

At night you be. 
With waxen taper light to bed 
By poor Nannette, your chambermaid. 

» hArocne, gets round, and turns Nahhcttb 
' J'rom Hen 11 Y. 

^ Ah! here U fine duingK in my house! — And 

ecinic berc vid your vaxcii taper, and your caper; 

rnnile and your smirk, on dis l^iiglish boy — Par- 

: ■ i vill knock hisbead againsi di'—[Tumsto Hek- 

. ] Hope you had a gotxi iU-ep^iac^lTu Sam- 

tifK-l Get you down stair —I •^^'^^^iit aum ^ 

i^Ura,«IIczf [Exit N.iv ^%f yom\ 

"~— ling agjeiabli-. 'dirtwfc 
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Aha ! — you please to valk dis vay, sir ; I vill show 
you your charabre h manger. 

Enter Nannette. 

Nan, Here is 

Lap, Go, get you gone. Vat, you come again here, 
peeping at de men. 

Nan, Monsieur, I only want 

Lap, You vant ! Oui, I know vat you vant. Al- 
lez, allez! Begar, I shaJl have no girl to myself — all 
de girl in my bouse viil come after dis joiie garpon ! 

Nan, ' Sir, you won't let me tell you, that Colonel 
Epaulette has sent to know if bis new liveries are 
finished ; and the great Eiiglish squire, Mr. Tally-ho, 
has sent for bis hunting frock. 

Lap. Colonel Epaulette and Squire Tally-bo, mon- 
sieur, dese are my great customer; dey match de 
two horse to run on de race to-morrow : Dat Squire 
Tally-ho is fine man. Ah ! I do love to vork for Milor 
Anglaise ! — dis vay, s*il vous plait, monsieur — ^you 
vill excuse a me---{To Nannette.] Come, he vill 
excuse a you too, [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



Another Roo7n at Lapoche's. 



Enter Rosa. 

Rosa, I wonder what can keep Lord Winlove ! I 
wish we were once upon the road ! — this anxiety is 
tormenting ; I long, though why desire^ to see Eng- 
land, when all I love, is here? 
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Enter Nannette. 

Oh, Nannette, is the gentleman come ? 

Nan. No, ma'am, but I desired the boy to show 
him to this apartment. , 

Hemy. [fVitbout,] What! is the lady this way? 

Nan, The devil take the blockhead ! may I die, if 
it isn't the young English officer, he's sending up 
here. 

JRosa. Shut the door, I'll be seen by nobody — Un- 
done ! my brother Henry ! — 

Enter Henry. 

Henry, Is it possible? can it be! — My dear, will 
you step down a moment? [Exit Nannette.] My 
sister Rosa I 

Rosa. What shall I do? 

Henry. Escaped from the convent, I suppose ? — 
Tell me, Rosa, what — lost to every sense of virtue! to 
fly from the only place that could afford an asylum 
for your shame ? 

Rosa, My dear brother ! though appearances are 
against me, yet, when you are acquainted with certain 
circumstances, which prudence forbids me, at present, 
to account for 

Henry, Talk of prudence, and your fame blemished 
— ^your character departed with its destroyer. — But, 
of your Lord Winlove's memory, let me be tender, as 
his life has answered for his share in your offence. 

Rosa. [Aside.] He does not know yet of m^ lord's 
being alive — I dread his return — their meeting again 
must, indeed, be fatal. 

Henry. Tell me, Rosa, why would you quit the 
convent ? 

Rosa, [Aside.] I must get Henry out of the house 
before my Lord Winlove comes back ! how shall I ? 
— Come, take me, I'll go with you there this instant — 
do forgive me ; come; dear brother I 
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Henry. Yes^ yes ; Til lodge you once more :^— yet 
how perplexing ! if I quit Fontainbleau at this junc* 
ture, I may lose my wished-for interview, wtUi tba 
unknown charmer that brought me hither. 

Bota. [Amde.'] Ruin ! I think I hear — if rt should 
be ' Loid Winlove ! — ^Come, Henry, I have but little 
preparation, and will immediately attend you. 

Henry, Be assured I won't part with you now, un- 
till I again deliver you to the Lady Abbess, with a 
strict charge, that shell strengthen your spiritual 
chains. [Aside.] And yet the sympathy of my own 
heart, inclines me to excuse the weakness of my 
lister's. 

DUETT. — HENRT md ROSA. 

Brooh, to your sources^ ah^ quickly return f 
Tear drop on tear^ and give life to the urn ; 
Truth and virtue pass away^ 
Ere I for another my true love betray, 

[Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

The Course, — J Shouting vjkhim. 

Enter Talltho and Jockey. 

Tall. Husza! Ecod, Dick, n;iy boy, you did the 
thing nicely ! 
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Jockey. Didn't I, your honour? I said Td win for 
yo« — Huz2a ! 

TalL Huzza! Wve banged the monsieurs. Hey 
for Yorkshire ! d'ye hear — See Whirligig well rubbed 
down, and give her a horn of egg, milk, oil, and saff- 
ron ; and while you lead her down the course in tri- 
umph, let the French horns play, Britons strike home. 
[Sings.] Merry be thejirst of August. — Let's see, be- 
sides the fifteen thousand from this French Colonel 
Epaulette, — ay, I shall win twenty thousand by the 
day ; and then my slang match to-morrow — £h, Dick ? 

Jockey, Ay, sir ; Whirligig and old England against 
the Globe — Huzza! [Exit. 

Enter English Waiter. 

Eng, Wait, Sir, my mistress would be glad to know 
how many she must provide dinner for. 

Tall. Eh ! Dinner !— true : Tell old Moll Casey 
to knock her whole house into one room, and to 
roast, boil, bake, and fricassee, as] if she hadn't an 
hour to live — we're a roaring, screeching part y 

Enter Lacklaitd. 

Lack. Yes, tell your mistress we're a numerous 
party — I've left my name at the bar. [Calling out. 

[Exit Waiter, 

TalL Yes, I dare say they have your name in the 
bar — I see, by his grin, he wants to come Captain 
Borrowman, but 'twon't do. [Aside. 

Lack. Ah, Tally ho, my dear fellow, I give you joy 
— Upon my honour I never saw finer running in th^ 
whole course of— 

Tall. I won't lend you sixpence. 

Lack. Sir! 

Tall. It's a fine day. 

Lack. Why, sir, as to the — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! Upon mjr 
ioaly you are the roos t 

T<UU So I am, ha ! ha! ha ! 
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Lack. Ha! ha! lia! Oh, I haveyou.ha ! ha! ha! 

Tall, Nu, you haii'l, ha ! ha! ha! Nor you won't 
have me, ha I ha! ha! I'm not to be had — know a 
ihiLig or iwo — up to all — ifytiu'rL' flint, I'm aiecl. 

Lack. ^V(■ll, but don't strike lire to me — reserve 
yourflasbesof wilor 

l^all. You will catch them, as your coat U a kind 
of liuder, ha! ha! ha! 

Lack. Sir, I desire you will find some other subject 
for your jokes. 

Tall. Tiue, your coat is rather a thread-bare sub- 
ject, ha! ha I ha! — tiiuchiiig the cask makes a body 
so comical, ha! ha! ha! 

Lack. Cash ; ay, your wit is sterling to-day, Tal- 
lyho, and as jou curry jour bi'uins id your pocket, I 
wish you'd change nica twi^nty pound joke. 

Tall. Ha! ha! ha! Ah, ueli, Lackland, you're so 
full of jokes, that you even laugh at the elbows, ha! 
ha! ha ! that is ihc best hum'jured suit of clothes — 

Lack, [Ca/miff.] Sir, if you were any body else, up- 
on my hniiDur, I'd knock you down ! 

Tall. Hold, if you raise your aim, you'll increase 
the laugh — Come, don'l bt angry, [LooAvs outJ] and 
I'll help you to a graver sort o'coat, that's nut quite so 
much upon the broad grin, ha! ha! ha! Hush! I'll 
introduce you to Colonel Epauletre yonder. 

Lack. [Lwking.] That, ay, a right Frenchman; 
one might guiss by his mirth that he has lost to day. 

Tall, True; but I krrp up the old saying, ha ! ha! 
ha! ihey may laugh that win. 

Lack. I've heard the most unaccountable stories of 
his attempt at our style of doing things. 

Tail. Yes, I'm his tutor ; I tuach him all our polite 
accomplishments. 

Lack. Polite ! then I suppose he can drink, swear, 
play at cricket, and smoke tobacco. 

Tall. Yes, he comes on, but I'll give him up to you 
— or_you 10 bim, to get rid of you. [Aaide, 
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Lack. Yet, I am told this French gentleman has a 
most benevolent heart — a man of much worth. 

Tall. Yes, he is worth twenty thousand a year. 

Lack. I like a man of twenty thousand a year--* 
hem ! tell him who I am. [With great Consequence* 

Tall, ril tell him, you're a wrangling mastiff, point* 
er-made — he thinks so highly of our courage, with 
him, the boldest bully, is the bravest Briton, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! — he's so fond of our English customs, ha ! ha ! 
ha! why, he'd introduce himself to a duchess, with a 
sounds ; and thinks if he can come out with a dozen 
dammes or so, he speaks very good English. 

Enter Colonel Epaulette, singing. 

Colonel £. Rule Btitannia^ Britannia rule de vay. 
A h, my victorious sq ui re — ['Sifl^^O If you should like^ 
De Yorkshire tyke^ an honest lad behold me. 

Both. Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Colonel E. I lose five tousand to you on dis match 
— Dere is one tousand on de Paris bank, two de bank 
of England, von Drummond, ahd von Child. 

[Gives Notes. 

Lack. Tallyho, as I have none of my own, 111 
adopt that child. 

Colonel E, [Looks at Lackland with Jdmiration.1 
Ha ! ha ! ha! Le drole *■ 

TfiB. Oh yes, it's a very good joke. [Puts up Notes.} 
Colonel, this here is Squire What d ye call him — 
Squire, that there is Colonel Thing-o-me, and now 
yoQ know one another, shake fists. 

Lack. Sir, your most obedient. 

Tall. Colonel, this is an honest fellow, and a finish- 
td gentleman; a jig or allemande— Robin Gray or 
Mallbrook — he'll whip yoii through with a small 
sword, or break your head with a cudgel. 

CoUmel E. I'm much oblig'd to him, but is he fond 
of play f 

D 3 
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Tall. Play! He'll pull the longest slraw for a twen- 
ty ptiuiid joke, or run with you in asackfora ginger- 
bread hat. 

Lack. Sir, my friend Tnllylio is ratlicr lavish io Uis 
rtcomraendalions — 1 have ihe hunour to be known, 
and, indeed, live with some persons, noi of the lowest 
order, in ibis, and^every country. 

Tall. Yei, he has so many great acquaintances, 
and BO polite himself^ouk at his hat — he has almost 
saluted away the front cock. 

Lack, i hate ceremony, but one must be civil, you 

Tall. Says so many good things loo! — A capital 
bon moller. 

Lack. Hangitl— no, Tallyho, my wit b rather o' 
the — sometimes, indeed, comes out with a little sally, 
that 

Cohml E. Sir, 1 should be proud Io be introduced 
10 your little Sally. 

Lack. Hat ha! ha! You shall, Colonel— my little 
Molly, and my little Jenny, and — ha ! ha ! ha ! you 
see wliBt I am, Colonel — rather an ordinary fellow, 
[ConctittiUii.] but the ladies do squint at me, now and 
then, ha! ha! ha! — overheard a most diverting con- 
fab amongst that group of ladies yonder, as I passed 
thfm — Ob, dear ! look at him, says one — al who f 
says another — that smart genilcman, sajsathird— I 
vow, a monstrous pretty fellow, says a fourth — but 
who 13 he i* perhaps he's the English ambassador — oh, 
madam, not he, oh, not him, no, no — but al last thi'y 
all concluded, from a certain something in my air, that 
1 can be no other than — the Emperor, incog. — ha! 
ha! ha! 

Alt. Ha! ha! ha! 

Tall. Well said. Master Emperor! ha! ha! ha! 

but I will new robe your Imperial Majesty, [Apart 

L to Lackland.] I'll Couch him for a coat lor you — 
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A man of high taste in our modes. [Apart to the 
Colonel.] Til try and get him to change a suit 
with you. 

Lack, Why/ 1 must say, Tm somewhat partial to 
the Newmarket style. 

Colonel E. I tink his coat look de Old market 
style. 

Tall. Yes, but from your coat, and your fea- 
thered head, he took you for a drummer. 

Colonel E. Sacre Dieu ! he did not — Zounds — 
Damme ! 

Tall. [To the Colonel.] Yes ; but he's such a 
shot, he'd snuff a candle on your head ! 

Colonel E, Sir, I vill snuff my head myself; and I 
vill snuff my nose myself, in spite of any bf)dy. 

[Takes Snujf in a hasty manner, 

Ijock, Colonel, without offence to youi nose, lend 
me your little finger. 

Tcdl. Do, he'll give it you again. 

Colonel E. [Shaking Hands with Lackland.] Ah, 
I see he is de true Englishman ; for he has de cou- 
rage to fight, and de good nature to forgive. — Mr, 
Lackland, vill you dine vid me to-morrow ? 

hack. Dine! my dear fellow, I'll breakfast with 
you — I'll stay a whole month in your house. 

Colonel E, [With Joy.] Indeed ! 

TaU. Yes, and you'll find it cursed hard to get him 
out of it, he's so triendly. 

Colonel E, [To Lackland.] Gi* me your hand — 
You're a most hospitable fellow ! Zounds! Damme! 

Lack. Oh, pray, Tally ho, isn't that your sister Ce- 
Ua? 

Tall, [txwking.] Yes, that's sister Celia. 

Lack, Haven't seen her some time — ^A fine girl, in* 
deed ! 

Tall. I wish I'd left her behind, in Paris. — Badg- 
ered — pestered with petticoats, when one has their betts 
and their business to mind. 

5 
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Colonel E. I vill vait on dc lady. 

Lack. Yes, we'll all wait on i\w. lady.—I shall 
gage hiT liand at the ball to-night. 

Tall. Lackland, be quiet: bhe has a fortune. 

Lack. Well, has her money spoiled her dancing] 

Tall. No ; but I am her guardian, Master Em- 
peror. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! thpn, by Heaven ! I'll attack 
Miss Buffalo, or what is thai— the grocer's 

Tall. What, then you have thrust your copper face 
into Sir John Bull's family I 

Lack. Bull! ay, I thought it was some beast or 
other. 

Colonel E. Oh, my Lady de Bull — Oh, dat is she, 
dat is recommend to m<i by a noble duke in Paris. 

Tall. The daughter Doll is a fine filly— We start 
for matrimony, on our return to Paris. 

Lack. After dinner, I'll challenge him in pint bum- 
pers of Casey's burgundy. 

Colanxl E. And 1 salt sliakc an elbow, and set de 
merry caster. 

Tall. Very well, very well, gentlemen, have at yoi 
both — yoicks — hurrah ! 



Aia, — TALLTHO. 

I'm yoan at any sort of fan, 

My buck, I'll till you so ; 
A mam tojight, a nag to run, 
But say the word, 'lit done and done, 
AlCs one to Tallyl.o. 

Upon a tingle card Fll set 

A thousand pound, or so. 
But name Ihe thing, I'll bind the bet, 
And, if I hie. III scorn to fret ; 
AlCt one to Tall/ho. 
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Suppose i/ou ciallejige m a gliss, 

Utt'ec! Dull, my prcity Doe; -« 

And think your love cimld mine mrpass, ^m 

I'd swalluui hiigsheaik, for tnt/ lasa, ^| 

Jll's one to Taltiko. ^ 
[Cxeunf. 
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IV Enter Celta, calling after them. 

' ' Celia, Brother ! wby, brother! was there ever such 
An&d mortal! Lud, [ wish he'd left me in Paris. I 
wish I hadn't left England — Foiitaiiibleau ! — better lo 
have shone on the Sleyne, at Brighttin — Bless me ! I 
nii«h I bad only one dear beau, if but lo keep mo out 
o'ihe way o'the coaches — talk of French gallantry, and 
Btlention to the ladies ! I proIi'St, we've quite spoiled 
them— No, I find I have no chance here, while ri- 
vallerf by Eclipse, Gimcraclt, and Whirligig— Now, if 
lose would but throw the handsome officer in my 
way, that entertained mc so ugrL-iably at the Sunday 
opera, at Paris. 

Enter Ubsry and Rosa. 

Hejiry. [Se«/ig Celia.] Yes, 'litslii-j'iiamy cbiirni- 
tng unknown. [jdiiik. 

Ctlia. Is [hat lady with him? [Rosa takes IIen- 
by's Arm.] lakesbim by the arm ! — I wonder women 
haven't some regard todi-cency, in public! 

[Exit, singing. 

Rosa. [Agitated, and looking about.'] If Lord \Vin- 
love fullows me,T — death to him, or my brother, must 
be the consequi'ncc. [Aside.] Henry, if you design 
to lake me to the convmt lo-nighi, wt- shall be too 
late — the nnte's shut at vespers. 

Henri/. [Looking ajter Cg.i.i\,] 'Sdeath, if I lose 
her now, difficult, perhaps, lo meet again — and, if I 
quit Rosa, she'll— 



^ 
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Enter La roc h' 



Lap. Ab, Mademoiselle Rosa! I'm glad you have 
escape from clat cruel rogue uf a — [Henry fumt.} 
my dear friend, I am so overjoice 1 ovt-rlake a you — 
I did vash you all over dis great horse field — I did 
ask a fur you all de litiel juckeyboy, and I vas vip, 
and push, and kick, and tump about, from dis a posi, 
to dat a post — 

Henry. Will, pray what did you want with me? 

Lep. Only in your hurry, I did forget to give you 
de riteipt for your lodging money. 

Hmiy. Oh, [ forgot to pay you, that's it; but I 
wasn't gone.— [ZiOoAJBg- oui.] If she raises in that 
crowd, I shall certainly lost biT — may I venture to 
leave Rosa in this fellow's caref {/ttide.\ Lepoche, I 
want to speak to a person yimder, you'll oblige mn ex- 
ceedingly, if youll not quit this laily till I 

Lep. [Aparl.} I varrant I vil stick close. 

Hatri/. Ro:^, I shall be back in a few niinulea. 

Lap. [Aside.] Ah, dat you may never come back, 
except Ig pay a me. 

Rosa. Cruel Henry! so scvertly lo censure me for 
a pajbion, of which, your own heart is so suitcept' 

Lap. Oh ray dearest, sweetest • 

Rosa. Tell me, have you seen the gentleman siQcef 
Lep. De pretty gentilhorame dat love a you? oui. 
■ Rusa. Where? 

K Jjcp. Dis morning, in my looking glass. 
* Rosa. How perplexing! Tell me, man— I 
gentleman that — has tlial gentleman been ti 
for me since? 

ifp. Ah, slycoquin — I have hearall about you — 
You, 'scape from de convent in man's coat, to de gentle- 
man — den here you run avay vid de captain from da 
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gentlanaiiy and now, I see it in your eye, you vant to 
niD l>ack to de gentleman again. 

Basa. You're not much out there. 

Lep. I^eeshelove mever much. [Aside.] I v^l 
go see vere de captain is got — bush you little devil of 
a sly pretty rogue! [ExH, 

Jiofo. How perverse ! by loitering here, Lord Win- 
love and Henry must certainly meet, and I have the 
worst to dread from their violence of temper; 

Enter Lapoche* 

Ltg>. AM is safe — ^your captain is facing up to an- 
Oder lady — come to my house vid me. 

Rosa, Tis certainly the surest, and speediest means 
of seeing my lord again — then the necessity of reliev- 
ing him from the anxiety, into which, my absence 
must have thrown him — Fm strongly tempted, not- 
withstanding the impertinence of this fellow. 

Lep. She ver fond of me, vonce I have her in my 
power, if she be unkind — up I lock her lor de Lady 
Abbess. [Aside.] Oh, you pretty pattern for a tai- 
lor^s wife — I do adore de dimple of your chin — your 
liand soft as Englis bn>ad cloth — ^your lip, Genoa 
velvet, and your eye bright as de Birmingham but^ 
ton. 



scEKE n« 



Another Part of the Course* 



Enter Celia and Hbkat. 



Henry. Charming creature ! since the joy inspired 
by your conversation at the opera, Mi<di \.\i^ ^^\ ^S. 
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sticli a ho()eless parting, to the instant of this lucky 
niDiting, I have not enjuyed a monitnt's peace. 

Ceiia. You think this a lucky ineeling, sir; I con- 
graiulalcyou on your godd fonuiic, a.Dd leave you to 
the enjuymtnt of your htippiness. 

[Courtesies anil going, Ite takes her Hand. 

Henry, One moment, my love ! 

Ce/ifl. Very line, this; so here my captive pre- 
sumes to make his conqueror a prisoner of uar! 

Henry. I am your captive, your slave — thus I kisi 
my chain ; [Kijsses ierHand.] and thus on my knee — 

Ce&a. btop, you'll soil your regimentals. 

Henri/. Dear, charming — [Aside.] I wish I knew 

Celia. Ha! ha! ha! do forgive me. 

Henry. I am tnchanted with jour gaiety, charmed 
with your beauty — 

Cilia. 'Pray, ivere you ever enchanted, or charmed 
before ? 

Henr)/. But never lov'd till now. 

Cetia. Oh, if you're serious, I must^Come, come, 
come, I'll talk no more to you; walk that way, and 
I'll walk this way. 

Henry. Nay, but my an^el — 

Celia. Well, well, 1 kuo« al I that, but if you really 
expect to mt^et me in the field again, you must send 
nif a challenge by my brother— Kh — but I'll not tell 
you, for you seem to be conceitrd enough already. 



Ifo hvrry Ftn in to be piarried. 

But ^'il's tie mil of my l/rother, 

I'd tiaich Tother ttay. 

Yet, since in the way, 

!* well moy linveyiia as another. 



\ 



A strange custom this, to be mariy'd, 
TiitingiJoUoai'd hy father and mother, 

The grave and the gay. 

But, since in the way, 
I as well may have yoa as another. 



A prude, though she long to be marry'i 

Endeaeovrs her leishcs to gmothcr, 

I'd grce you her nay, 



^H / as well may ha-^e you as another. 

P [Exil. 

BCenry. Charmino woman ! 

Tallyho. [Without.^ Void! I'll bring in ihe strag- 
glers — I'm ibe boy tu fill the rooms, and empty tba 
bo tries. 

Henry. Oh, bcre's Tallyho— as this brother 
speaks of, is a man of the turf, probably he knowi 
him—I'll just ask him, and— ilitii fur my sister Rostb I 

Enter Tallyho. 

Tall. I'm an excellent whipper-in for the boltle- 
Oh, ho ! [iMokivg at Henry, then takes him undi 
the Arm.] Come along. 

Henry. Where? 

Tall. To get drunk, to be sure— You wear bis Ma- 
jesty's cloth, and go to bi^d sobiT, when my EngliaK J 
Whirligig has bial the mounseiTs ! — Such a pack of , 
jolly (logs! such burgundy! — won't you come and 
get drunk with usf 

Henry. G-itainly, my boy— but, pray. Tallyho, 
can you tell me— you sdw the yuung Iwdy that part- 
ed from me now — adjiiirably handsome ! 

Tall. Handsome ! Yes, every body says she's like 

Henry. I shullsoon call her mine, 
^^tf. The devil you shall ! 

'jy, I hava some hopes iVheooV^ ';i\w.'ia.'i\e.\.'s> 



\ 
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brother— but, perhaps, you know him — one. of our 
stupid, thick-headed fellows, without an idea, be3^nd 
a cock, or a horse. 

Tall. For fifty pounds, I have as many ideas as you. 
Henry, You J 

Tcdl, Yes, Mr. Captain ; who gave you commis- 
sion tu talk o-my thick head ? 

Henry, What a blunder! [Aside,] But, really, 
Squire, is that young lady yqur sister ? 

TalL Celia ? yes, to be sure she is my sister, and 
that's your share of her too. [Snap& his Fingers.'] She 
has a great fortune, and you captains are damned 
poor— but, huzza ! I -have it, tol die rol lol I — [Smgs 
and captrs,] You shall fiU your pockets with French 
gold — Louis dors, sous and souces, you damned 
son of a — give me your hand. 
Henry, Now, what — what is all — 
TaU, You shall go halves in my slang match to- 
morrow. Colonel Epaulette has matched his Black 
Prince, to run against my Kick-him-Jenny — it's play 
or pay. — You shall back his Black Prince, take all 
the od'ds-r-I will get my jockey to lame Kick-hrm- 
Jv^nny ; and, to give a colour for her not being able to 
run, I've mounted Sir John Bull to take an airing on 
her, ha ! ha ! ha ! — I warrant she plays him some 
prank or other, so, as he's a bad horseman. Til lay her 
accident upon him — she can't run — pays forfeit — you 
sweep the field — touch them ail — and when you've 
gathered in the cash, well meet privately, arid divide 
it, even, fair and honest, in our pockets — Damme, 
there's our snug ten thousand a piece with a twopenny 
nail! 

Henry. And this, perhaps, you call honour ? 
Tali. Yes, 'tis good turf hoifour. 
Htftry. What! to be a scoundrel? 
Tall. Oh, very well; if you're so nice— ay, now, 
you're a very delicate chicken I But, harkye, tue next 
iJmeyou see sislex Celia, don't look at her. [Going 
4 
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Henry. Stop, Tallyho — I think IMl punish my 
knowing one. [Aside.] On second thoughts^ I will 
join with you in this rqguery. 

Tall. Then you're a cursed honest fellow — my sis- 
ter's yours. 

Henry. Ay, with her consent 

TalL Hjer consent! if we make the match, what has 
ker consent to do with it? — but Fll settle that — come, 
you shall have it from her own mouth, this instant. 

Henry. But what shall I do with Rosa ? 

. [Asidey and looking out* 

TaU. What, are you making a set, my pointer? 
Come, and be merry with us — Why, Til get drunk to- 
night,* Xhough Tm in love up to the saddle girts— Oh^ 
my darling Dolly ! 

Henry. Oh, Miss Bull — Ay, we shall soon have 
you a bridegroom too. 

Tidl, Yes, ha! ha! ha! I shall soon be a happy 
bull-calf. 

D«ETT. — HENRY arid TALLYHO. 

Tall. Your hand^ 
Henry. Your hand. 
Tall. My hero, 

Henry. My buck, 

Tal I . No more words ; 
Henry. No more pother I 

Tall. 7 My siiier is yours, 
Henry. 3 Your sister is mine^ " 

Both. And the bargain is struck. 

Tall. My brother! 

Henry. My brother I 

Both. ' The field round, 
Tall. lVe*a slang 'em, 

Henry. We*ll slang *em. 

Tall. And if they complain, the captain shall bang 

em. 

£ 2 
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Hepry. In this and ikai^ and every natumf 
Tall. Evety rank^ and every ttation^ 
AUj aU declare^ 
That cheating is fair ^ 
Henry. If it takes but the knowing one iff. 
Tall. Miss Polly f how coy I 

With her amorous boy i 
Cries f dear sir! Oh JUy sir I and bridles h& 
chin; 
You impudent pian, youj 
Haw can you f how can you f 
Henry. 'Tis all 
Tall. 'Tis aU 

Both. To take the knomng one in; 

For all declare, 
Thfit cheating is fair. 
If it takes but the knowing one m. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



An Apartment in the HoteL 



Enter Sir John Bull, with a large Patch t^pon hii 
Forehead, and F&ench Waiter* 

Sir J. B. Ahy see when they catch me upon a race 
horse again ! — ^That scoundrel, Tallyho, did it to break 
my neck-«-Above all the beasts o'the field, to mount 
me upon Kick-him-Jenny ! But I must get something 
to this cut — Have you no'pothecaries here in France ? 
[Waiter bows, and cringes.} I say, get me a doctor— 
[Waiter bows and cringes.} — 1 want a surgeon. 

[Loud. 
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* Waiter. Oui, you be Sir John — [Bows, SfC. 

Sir J. B. D'ye understand ? — I was riding, and Tal- 

lyho'sm'are threw me — [Roaring, Waiter bowing, Spc] 

You scoundrel i what, d'ye stand grinning at m^ / 

Get somebody to dress my head. 

» Wfuter, Oui, monsieur. [Exit, 

Sir J. B, Oh dear, oh dear ! get me once out of 
France — ^Then my wife and daughter! such a pair 
of mademoiselles, as they are making of themselves, 

to receive this great French Colonel Epaulette 

Egpxi, here they come, in full puffi 

Enter Lady Bull and Dolly ^ extravagantly 

dressed. 

Sir J. B, [Bows ridiculously, 1 A-la-mode de Paree ! 

Miss Dolly B. Bless mc, papa, what's the matter ? 

LadyB. What, have you been fighting, Sir John? 

[Looking at his Forehead* 

Sir J. B, Fighting! no, my Lady BuU — I got upon 
Kick-him-Jcnny, she threw me off, and broke my 
head. [Bying them curiously. 

Lady B. What is he at now ? 

Sir J, B, Eh, nothing. [Looking, and smothering 
a Laugh.] George, get me a pipe. 

Miss Dolly B. La, papa, let's have no piping here ! 

Lady B, Pipes ! what man, d'ye think you're at 
Dobney's bowling-green ? 

Miss Dolly B, Consider, we are now at Fontain- 
JbleaUf in France, papa, the very country seat of the 
beau monde. 

Sir J. B. Oh, very well — Mrs. Casey, get me yes- 
terday's Ledger. 

LadyB, Ledger! Oh, now, he's got to Garraway's 
— I tell you again, you are not at Margate, raffling for 
twopenny toys. 

Miss Dolly JB. Or dancing in your boots, at Dan- 
delion, papa — La now, do, pa, get into the mode, 
•like us J 

s 3 
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Sir J. B. Thank you^ daughter, but Vm not quite 
80 modidi. . - 

IdidjfB. But, consider, my.dear, if Colonel Epau- 
lette does us the honour of a visit, how he'll be shook* 
ed at your appearance ! 

Sir J. B. Thank you, thank you, wife ; but I don't 
think Vm quite so shocking. 

LadyB, Then, if he does introduce us to th< 
priuce — Sir John, to tell you a secret, I have already 
sent for one Mr. Lapoche, a celebrated French tailor, 
to make you a new suit of clothes for the occif* 
sion. 

Sir /. B. A French tailor for me !: — very well, very 
well, ladies. 

Enter First Waiter. 

Waiter. Mr. Lackland, madam ; would you chuse 
to see him ? 

Sir J. B. Ay, ay, let the poor devil come up. 

[Exit Waiter 

Lady B, Mr. Lackland ! ay, here's more of youi 
— a pretty thing, to come all the way to France, to 
pick up English acquaintances ! and then, such a pal^ 
try — shabby 

Enter Lack la wd, elegantly dressed in CoLOS zh 
Epaulette's Clothes, 

• Lack. Ladies, vour most obedient — How d'ye do. 
Bull ? ^ 

Sir J. B. [Looking at him txnth Surprise.] Shabby 
—Eh !— Why, in the name of— Oh ! ho !— Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! — recovered the arables, or another old fool from 
Throgmorton Street ? 

Lack, Oh, pray don't let my presence disconcert 
any body — Ladies, I dined with my friend Tallyho, 
and Colonel Epaulette; the col5nel understanding 
Aat 1 admitted Sir John here, to some share of my no- 
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tice, begged I'd make his respects, and that he'd wait 
on you immediately. 

Lady B. Now,. Miss Bull, summon all the graces. 

Miss JDoUy B. Oh, lud ! and the powder's all — the 
duchess's barber must titivate me up directly. 

Lack, Miss, don't mind me— people say Im parti* 
cular — but I'm the most condescending — Bull, be 
seated. 

Sir J. B, Bull ! I will not be seated. 

Lack, Yes, she is a fine girl, indeed. 

Sir J. B. Who, Doll ? Yes, Doll's a devlish fine 
girl, and I shall give fourscore thousand pounds with 
her. 

Lack, What! — [Aside,"} This may prove a good hit 
—but such a vulgar family! — Hearkye — pray — 
[With Haughtiness and Contempt,'] You've kept shop I 

Sir J, B. Fifteen years — the Grasshopper, on Gar- 
lick Hill. 

Lack, And you sold raisins, and — 

Sir J B, Yes, I did, and figs too. 

Lady B, D'ye hear him } 

Lack. [Jside.] Hem! Yes, I'll marry her— a dow* 
dy — he's a seller of figs — yet, fourscore thousand — 

Sir J, B, And yet, do you know 

Lack. [Puts him hack gently^ Softly — Ma'am, [To 
Miss Dolly Bull.] — upon my soul, you're a very 
fine creature ! 

Miss Dolly B, Sir ! [Aside,] Lord, I like him, vast- 
ly ! * 

Lack, I say, ma'am, I — but, hold — I had best be- 
^n with a compliment to the mother though — M&'ttm, 
— [Looksjirst at Lady Bull, then at Sir John.] — 
Figs I [Stifling a Laugh,] Ma'am, your dress is ex^ 
tremely elegant- — admirably fancied — and 

Sir J. B, Yet if I was to advise 

Lack, [Puts him back, without looking at him,] Be 
quieti Bull — with so many native charms — difficult to 
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say, whether ornaments grace the person, or the per- 
son ornaments the dress. 

Miss DoUy B, He's vastly well bred, mamma. \^ 

Lady B. Yes, but speaks English too plain fofa ^ 
gentleman. 

. Lack. Miss Bull's spirit and good humour, is the 
emblem of English liberty, and your ladyship, [Bozw.] gl 
the Ninon de TEnclos of Britain. 

Sir J, B. [Aside,] Ninon-don — talks French — I 
lent him a guinea too — well ! 

Lack. I presume, ladies, you go to the ball to-night 
— if disengaged, miss, I should be proud of the ho- 
nour of your hand. 

Miss Dolly B., Yes, sir, with all my heart, sir. 

Sir J. B, Your heart, hussy! didn't you promise 
Squire Tallyho? 

Miss DoUy B, True, papa ; but then, I hadn't seen 
this gentleman. 

Lady B. Haven't I hopes of Colonel Epaulette, for 
you ? 

Miss Dolly B. Ay, but none 6f us have ever seen 
the colonel — he mayn't like me, and, perhaps, I 
mayn't like him. 

Lady B. Dolly, you're too ready with your yes. 

Lack. Consider, if your ladyship had always cru- 
elly said no. Miss Dolly could never have been the 
admiration of the Court of Versailles. 

Sir J, B. Yes, and 1 dare say 

La4:L Softly, my honest fellow. 

Sir J. B, [Stamping.] What d'ye mean, friend — ho- 
nest fellow ! I don't believe you know who you're talk- 
ing to! — [Aside.] Oh, oh ! Tallyho is likely to be 
jockeyed here — [Calls out] Bob, if Squire Tallyho 
comes, show him 

Lady B. Show him out of the house* 

Miss Dolly B. What ! the Squire ? 
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Tallyho sings withoui. 

At six in the mornings hy most of the clocks^ 
We rode to Kilrudderyy m search of a fox. Tolde 
rolioi. 

Lack. Here comes Tallyho — Yes, Casey's burguD- 
if has quite done him up. 

Lady B. Fontainbleau ! one might as well be at 
licot Heath. 

Enter Tallyho, drunks and singing. 

Tall. Ory ril leap over youy your blind gelding and 
ally tol de rol — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sir John, I ara so sorrj 
you should be hurt by that fall ! 

Sir J. B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Yes, I see you are very 
Sony. 

Tan* But how is your leg?' 

Sir J, B, My leg! it's my forehead. 

Tall. Ah ! ha ! my old prize fighter ! 

Sir J. B. I've been fighting your battles here. — 
[Lady Bull looks scornfully at Tallyho. 

Tall. Right, Sir John — [Observing her.] for I sec, 
if the grey mare's the better horse, I lose the filly. 

Lady B. I can't stay with this savage. 

Lack. Will your ladyship honour me — Miss Polly, 
your lily hand — [Takes her Hand. 

Tall. [Interposing.] No matter whether her hand is 
a lily, or a tulip, or a dafiydowndilly — by your leave, 
neighbour — [Gets between Dolly and Lackland. 

Lack. Sir, you know I am always ready to correct 
insolence ; if a man insults me, 'tisn't his fortune can 
protect him — [Turning to Sir J. Bull.] pr'ythee. 
Bull, step and ask if 1 left my snuflf-box in the bar 
below. Mr. Tallyho, when you're inclined to quaF»> 
zel, I am always ready to go out with you. 
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how cursed comical you looked, when Kick-him- 
Jenny flung you over her cars, ha ! ha ! ha ! damme, 
you came upon all fours, like a tom cat with a para- 
diiite, ha ! ha ! iia ! 

Miss Dolly B» Ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, what a rare fel- 
low you are, ha! ha ! ha! — what fine game you do 
make of my father! ha! ha! ha ! 

Sir J. B, Game o'your father ! why, you con- 
founded jade — 

Tall, Sir John, I am sorry my mare broke your 
note. 

Sir J. B. Zounds ! don't you see it's my forehead ? — 
bat, . however, I forgive you, since — ha ! ha ! ha !— 
I'm so pleas'd at your winning the race to-day, and 
beating the mounseers, that, if I'd twenty daughters, 
and each with a plumb in her mouth, you should 
have them all. 

Tall. [Looking at his Tablets.] Plumb! Oh, true, 
Sir Jackey, my lad, I have you down here, for a fifty. 
SirJ.B. How? 
Tall. That you owe me. 

Sir J. B. Me? 1 never borrowed sixpence of you, 
in my life. 

Tall, No, but you lost fifty pounds though. 
Sir J, B, [Alarmed.] Lost ! oh, lord ! I had a fifty 
pound note in my pocket book — [Takes out his Pock- 
et Book.] No, 'faith, here it is. 

Tall. Then you may as well give it me, Jackey. 
Sir J. B. Give it you ! for what? 
Tall. Why, don't you know you laid me fifty 
pounds upon the colonel's Joan of Ai'c, and didn't my 
Whirligig beat her ? 

Sir J. B. Damn your Whirligig ! 
Miss Dolly B. Oh, lord, father! how can you 
damn his Whirligig? 

Tall. Come, fifty pounds here — down with your 
dost! 
Miss Dolly B. Ay, papa, down with your dust ! 
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Sir J. B. You hussy ! FU dust your gown for 
you ! 

TaW. Why, didn't you lay ? 

Sir J. B, Lay ! I remember, I said, I thought thi^ 
brown horse run the fastest. 

Ton. Yes, but when I laid fifty he'd lose, didn't 
you say done? 

Sir J. J5. And «o you come the dun upon me — 
pho, pho ! none of your jokes, man. 

Tidl, Jokes ! you shall pay me in earnest. 

Sir J, B, Pay you — what the devil, do you think 
I'll give you fifty pounds, because one horse thrusts 
his nose out before another ? Doll, that's a rogue I 

T(dL Rogue! Cut while you're well — I'll make no 
more words — that bet was done and done, and if you 
don't pay me, I'll post you at Tattersal's — indeed, I 
will, Sir Jackey, my lad. 

MissDolfy B, Never mind old Fogrum — run away 
with me. [Apart to Tally ho. 

Sir J. B, Oh, vexy well — there — [Gives a Note.] 
by winning fifty pounds, you lose my daughter, and 
fourscore thousand ; and now post that at Tattersal's, 
Tally, my lad — Dolly, child, go to your mamma. 

Miss Dolly B, I won't — I won't go to my mamma 
— Ill meet you, bye and bye, at the Colonel's. 

[Apart to Tallyho. 

Sir /. B. You won't — you shall, hussy ! 

Miss Dolly B, I won't — 1 won't — [Crying and sob- 
bing.} Oh, the cruelty of old tough fathers, to force 
young, tender maidens, away from the sweet, 
amiable swains, that so dearly love them ! oh ! oh ! 
oh! 

Sir J. B, Go in there, you jade ! [Forces her off,} 
how cunning you look now, 1 ally, my lad ! 

[Exeunt Miss Bull and Sir John. 

TaU. Don't force her away from her beautiful 
9wain — [Looks disappointed, and whistles.] So, here's si 
pretty coAJnence ! but if Doll meets me at the Colo« 
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nel's, I'll whip her off; and if Captain Henry has laid 
the betts upon my slang match, I shall roll in rhino 
— first, marry Doll, in private — then, London — hey 
for a wedding, in full cry, and, then for the dear de- 
lights of London ! 



Aia. — TALLIN HO. 

In London^ my life is a ring of delight; 
In frolics, I keep up the day and the night, 
I snooze at the Hummums till twelve, perhaps later; 
J rattle the hell, and I roar up the waiter; 
'^ Your honour," says he, and ^tips me a leg; 
He brings me my tea, but I swallow an egg; 
For tea in a mornings a slop I renounce, 
$9 I down with a glass of t/ie right cherry boufice. 
With swearing — tearing! 
Ranting-^jaunting ! 
Slashing — smashing ! 
Smacking — cracking ! 
Rumbling — tumbling ! 
Laughing — quaffing ! 
Smoking-^ joking ! 
Swaggering — stager vng ! 
So thoughtless, so knowing, so green, and so mellcftp ! 
This — this is the life of a frolicsome fellow. 

My phaeton I mount, and the plebs they all stare, 
I handle my reins, and msy elbows I square; 

My ponies so plump, and as white as a lily ! 

Through PalhnaU 1 spank it, and up Piccadilly ; 
Till, losing a wheel, egad, down I come, smack/ 
So, at Knightsbridge, 1 throw myself into a htick, 

At Tattersal's,jUng a leg ocer my nag; 

Then visit for dinner ^ then dress in a bag. 

With swearing, S^Cp 
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Ogh, you've run up a thumping bill, and« I wairant, 
youll pay it like a lord. [Courtesies iromfiiflff* 

Lack. That I shall, ma'am ; produce your bill. 

[Takes out a Furse^ 4md chmks U, 

Mrs* Casey. Oh, miracles will never cease — well, I 
^ald all along, that your honour was a prince. 

[Courte^iet^ 

Lack. Madam, my bill ! 

Mrs, Casey. Lord, your honour, what need your 
honour mind the bill now ? sure your honour joobj 
pay it any time. [Courtesies. 

Lack. Very true, Mrs. Casey, so I can. 

[Puts vp the Pj^* 

Mrs. Casey. But, however, since your hono<ir ift- 
aists upon paying it now, you shall see it — Here, Bob! 
[Calling.] Squire Lackland's bill — then Heavens save 
your handsome face, and your handsome hand, and 
your handsome leg — pietend to be without money ! 
— Oh dear, how jokish these gentlemen are ! — Here» 
Bob, Squire Lackland's bill — quick, quick ! 

[Exit Mas. Cas£y and Servants, 

Lack. L am sure, Tm vastly obliged to Colonel 
Epaulette, for this recruit of finance, if 'twas only to 
rescue me from this Irish harpy — Come, I do very 
well — Oh, lucky, lucky cards ! • -after paying h«r 
bill, I shall have as much as will st*t me up at the. faro 
bank — Dem it, I mustn't — cannot think of this gro* 
cer's daughter — vile city bulls and bears — no, 90, 
Tallyho may have her — Oh, here he comes ! 

Enter Talltho, crossing quick^ and singing. 

Oh, Tallyho ! 

Tall. Couldn't stop to speak to a dukc'— not even a 
clerk of the course. 

Lack. Ill bet you fifty guineas, you stop with me 
though. 

T^. But my little doe Doll waits for me at Colonel 
Epaulette^s— -a word — she's going off wjth me — so I 

I 
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must leave my match in the hands of my jockeys — 
Soho, puss ! [Going. 

Lick, A word. 

Tall, What the devil, d'ye think people of business 
can stand gabbling — lose time with people that's got 
no money — this is a place of sport, and those that 
can't 

Lack. What d'ye mean, sir — gabbling! — Can't 
sport ! — Sir, I have spirit, and ability — 

[Shows the Purse. 

Tail, Spunk and rhino ! 

Lack, Gabble — can't sport — there — [Gives him the 
PursCf and takes out a Pack ofCanls,] the highest card 
•fainst that, if you dare — Can't sport ! — You shall 
find me spunk. 

Tall, You're spunk — tol de rol lol — At you, my 
merry harrier. 

Lack, [Cutting the Cards.] Trey. 

Tall, [Cutting,] His nob. — I have won ! 

[Mimicking Lackland, and puts up the Purse. 

Lick, Damnation! [Tallyho sings, going,] Tal- 
Jyfeo, you'll never miss it — return me the purse. 

TaU. The purse — to be sure, my dear boy, you 
shall have it — there's the purse. 

[Takes out the Money, and throws him the empty 
Purse. 
Sings.] " Then he leap'd ffcer Lord Anglis*s Wall, 
And seem'd to say, little I value you allJ* 

[Exit, singing. 

Lack. Perdition seize cards, dice — every cursed 
tool of fortune — thift infernal — blind — partial hag ! 
Oh here comes Mrs. Casey, with her sedan chair, 
and brown musket, upon me — what — what shall I do ? 

Enter Mk^, Casey, Waiters, Boots, Cook, SfC. 

' Mrs. Casey, Here, your honour — here's your ho- 
nour's bill — Bob has drawn it out fairly — 

F 3 
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Lack. Damn you and Bob! ^V 

Mrs. Casey, What d'ye say, honey } * 

Lack. What, do yuu think a. gentleman has nothing 
else to (to, but to encumber his pockets, and to carry 
abuui lumps of cursed, heavy gold, when you and 
Bab take a fancy to thrust long scrawl papers into 
his band f 

Mn. Casey. Why, didn't you desire me to get your 
billF and hadn't you your purse out Just now to pay 
me? 

Lack. There, you see my puree out just now, but 
nothing in ihat. 

Mrs. Casey. Well, upon my honour, this is a pretty 
caper! — all because I'm a lone woman — I see there ( 
no doing without a bit of a man after all. 

Lack, Well, I find marriage is the dernier resort 

1 reniemher the waitiu 
,„! ^ 

Couk. The cook, your honour } ^^ 

Boots. Your honour won't forget Jack Boots ? ^| 
Lack. Jack Boots too ! — Scoundrels — saucy — il^l 



jigrlin 



[Drives off Waiter, Cook, ^iS 



Lfp. Monsieur Lackland, I hear ; 
U]} some cash; so, beforeit'sallgonc 

Lack. You too ! — you little inferr 

pay you I [Deals him. 

Lep. Ah misericorde ! Ah pauvre moi ! [Exit, 

Lack. In spile of figs, raisins, canvass sleeves, and 

moist sugar, have at Miss Bull, of Garlick Hill, and 

Jicr fourscore ihotisand I t-^'"'\_ 

l_ J 



Enler Lepoche 



peeping. 



Lep. Vat, is he gone? [Softly.] Tis veil for him ho 
is gone; Monsieur Lackland, you be von damned 
scoundrel, villain of de rogue — rascal! \yaiintiitg.'\ 
td I voud break your 






a Mrs. Casey's House. 



Zep. [Starts, much ftightmed.] Heigho ! Oh, if i( 
had been Monsieur Laci,land, how I voud — hem ! — 
vat you vant, Monsieur? [Imperiousiy, 

Robin. What do I want i I want you, If you're the 
French tailor. 

Ijtp. Oh, I must not affront my customer — [Aside.l 
Vel, sir, I be de laileur, a votre service. [BoTi:^. 

Robin. Then, my master. Sir John Bull, is ever so 
impatient for you. 

Lep. Oh, Sir John Bull— Ah, to lake measure of 
him, for de new cloiiic! — malpeste! I ave as much 
business as de grand financier. 

RiAin. Will you come? 

Ltp, Aprez vous, monsieur. 

Robin. What? 
- j:^. Aflcr you, monsieur. 

^Robm. Oh ! [Exeunt, Lbpocre, ceremoni-ntuf^^ 
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Sir John's Apartments in He Hold, 

■ Enter Fiubt Waiter, introducing Colonel 
Epaulette in an English Dreaa. 

^tolonelE. Only tell Sir John unA m^ Vai-j 4* 
%flJ, d»t Colonel Epaulette is comt to n*W. «i\ iewv. 
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tVaiter. Sir ! ^ 

Colonel E. Dat Colonel Epaulette is come to vait 
on dem. 

Waiter. I shall, sir. lExii, 

Colonel C. By all I can hear, de must be vile bour- 

feois, but on account of my lord's recommendation, 
must show dem some civility, and Squire Tallyho 
tells nie, dey have a fine daughter too — Ay, my Eng- 
lish dress is lucky upon de occasion — dey must be voii- 
derfully pleased vid it. Lepoche, my taileur, has 
not been in London for noting, and I am much oblige 
to Mr. Lackland for his advice in my affairs — I h«pe 
dey did tell my Ladyde Bull too, dat I vas coming to 
vait on her. [Retires* 

Enter Sir John Bull, m a Passion, and I^obin. 

Sir J, B, You've been, sirrah, but where have you 
been? 

Robin. Why, wasn't I sent for the French tailor? 

Sir J. B. The French tailor ! Oh, to take measure 
of me — well, where is he ? 

Robin, I don't know, he came into the house with 
me. 

Sir J, B, Very well ; since it must be so, go, and 
send him here. — [Exit Robin.] Ha! ha! ha! any 
thing to please mademoiselle my wife, since I must be 
a jackanapes, and have a French tailor, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Oh, 'gad here he is ! 

Colonel E. Oh, dis must be Sir John — [Aside,] 
Sir, I am your most obedient servant. 

Sir J, B. Servant, friend ! 

Colonel E. I presume, you are Sir John de Bull. 

Sir J. B, Ay. 

Colonel E. Sir, I have receive a lettre, from my 
friend de Duke 

Sir J. B, His friend the Duke — what a grand tailor 

it is ! {Aside* 

Co/imeiE, I avc great reason to liivVv 1 ^asl dear 
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to bim, and be recommend you to me in de highest 
tenns* 

JSirJ^ B, Sir, if .you are dear to your friendsi-no 
doubt but your terms will be high to me. 

Colonel E. Sir ! 

Sir J, B. However, fiince my wife will have it so — 
Cot with your shears. 

Colonel E, Sir! 

Sir J, B. Let's see your book of patterns* 

Colonel. E. Pattern ! 

iSir J. B. Yes, to chuse my colour. 

Colonel E. I carry de colour ! vat, you take me for 
sir ensign ?— but 1 excuse, as de custom of your coun- 
try gives a privilege — 

■ Sir J, B. I can't answer for my country, but you 
Bhall have my custom — Now, pray, friend, how many 
men may you have ? 

Colonel E. About a tousand. 

Sir J, B. [Aside."] A thousand journeymen ! must 
have great business. 

Colonel E. About a tousand in my regiment 

Sir J. B. Oh, you work for a regiment ? 

Colonel E, York ! I no understand vat he mean — 
Sir, de ladies 

Sir J. B. You understand the work for the ladies ? 

Colonel E, Monsieur, in compliance vid the lettre 
of his grace, I shall show every civilite, and, if you 

8 lease, vill ave de honour of introduce my Lady de 
lull, and mademoiselle, her daughter, to de prince. 
I Sir. /• B, You ! My Lady Bull introduced by i^ 
tailor! 

Colonel E. Tailor! Aha! Sir, if you verenotan 
Englishman, your life — ^your life, sir, should answer for 
dis affront — but from my respect to your country, I 
pardon you. 

Sir J. B. Affront ! What ! are you above your ba«f 
ipess, you proud monkey, you ? 

Cglonel B. You are under sQQie ||coss etrat^oit ^^^ 
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are a person void of manners — ^if de former, you are 
a fool by nature; if de latter, a clown by habit — and 
as both is beneath my resentment, 1 sail look to my 
^oble friend for an explanation of dis affront offered 
to Colonel Epaulette. [Exit, 

Sir J, B, Coloiiei Epaulette ! Oh, the devil ! what 
a blunder I have made ! — [CalU out.] My lady — my 
Lady Bull! 

Enter Lady Bull. 

Lady B, What's the matter —what's the matter now 
vith you, Sir John? 

Sir J. B, The mischief to play — ^here has been 
Colonel Epaulette, and I unfortunately mistook him 
for the French tailor that I expected, to take orders 
for my new clothes. 

Ladi/ B, Sir John, why will you ever attempt to 
speak to persons of distinction ? Take a Colonel of 
the Gendesarmes for a tailor — how absurd ! — [CalU^ 
Who waits ?^-Sir John, pray stay and explain this 
affair. 

Sir J. B. Me ! — damme, I wouldn't face him again 
for the pay of his whole regiment. [Exitm 

Lady B.- [Passionately,'] Who waits, I say ? 

Enter Robin. 

Show that gentleman up stairs. 

Robin, Who, madam ? 

Lady B. The tailor, as your master calls him* 

Robin. The tailor — oh, here he comes, madam* 

[ExU. 

Lady B. Ay, here is the colonel, endeed — no regi- 
mentals — yes, I heard of his dressing entirely in the 
English manner. 

Enter Lepoche. 

\€ourteties very respectfully.'] Sir, I almost blush to 
see you, and scarce know how to apologize for Sir 
John's mistake. 
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Lep. Madam, I vait upon Sir John, to- 



Lady B. Really, sir, he's ashamed to appear in yonr 
presence, after but he has contracted such un- 
fashionable habits, that he 

Lep, Madam, I vill equip him vid de . fJEishionable 
liabity dat he need , not shame to appear in de royal 
presence. 

Iduiy B. Sir, you have had a loss to-day f 

Lep, Oui, I lose iny lodger. 

Ladff B. By this day's running? 

Lep. Oui, they did run away. 

Lady B. Sir, I mean the match. 

Lep. Oui, dey make de m&tch. 

Lady JB. But, sir, I wish better success to your 
Joan. 

Lep. [Aside.] Success to my Joan ! 

Lady B. But, for all your turf amusements, I dare 
say, you are a great man in the cabinet — in commit- 
tees — privy councils, and beard of works. 

Lep. Board of vorks ! [Aside,] Ay, she mean my 
thopboard. 

Lady B, And, I warrant, you are in all the deep 
French political secrets — you know all the ministers' 
measures. 

Lep. Oui, I take all deir measures. 

Lady B. We were informed, sir, in Paris, that you 
were much with the prince. 

Lep, Oui, I am quite free in de family. 

Lady B. And, when it suits you to introduce us to 
his highness — 

Lep. Me ? non ! — de prince ? I could introduce 
you to de head butler indeed — 

Lady B, Introduce us to the butler ^ — Ay, ay, from 
Sir John's rustic behaviour, the colonel here, thinks 
us fit for no better company. 

Enter Sir John, Lytoch^ takes out Pattern-Book, 

Oh, Sir John, I have been endea^ountv^ Xo v^^^v^ 
for you, to the colonel here. 
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Lfp. [Looks about.} Colonel ! 

Sir J. B. Egad, I fancy this is the tailor, i 

Lq>. I am, at your service, sir. 

Lady B. How ! 

Sir /. B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! My lady, why < 
pretend lo speak lo penons of distinction i — mistakie 
a tailor, for h colonel, atid a gendesannes ! ha! ha! 
ha! 

Lady B. A tailor! then you're a very impudent 
little fellow ! ■ 

Lep. Veil, miss, your moder voud not call e 

Sir J. B. Her mother, you villain! 

Lady B. Sir John, pray don't abuae the 

sir J. B. Abuse! You litlle rascal, how dare you 
have the impudence to be taken for a colonel f — Get 
away, this instani, or, I'll crop you, with your owa_ 
sbean — Get along, you rascal. 

[Pushes out Lefoc^ 

Enter Robin. 

Robin. Madam, there's Miss Dolly gone off, — anil 
Mrs. Casey says, it';, upon some marriage scheme, or 
ether. 

Lady B. Rly daughter! 

Sir J. B. My Doll ! 

Robin, And from what I can leain from Squi 
lyho's mail, she's to meet his master. 

Lady B. There's your honest Yorkshireman, Sir 
John Bull ! 

Robin. I think they s»y, sir, she's gone to Colonel 
Epaulette's lodge. 

Sir J. B. Ay, Uiere's your honourable Frenchman, 
my Lady Bull ! — but, come along — I'll have my 
daughter ! — Rob me of my child ! — Oh, for a search 
warrant ! — Oh, for an English jury ! Come along, 

[ExeiaU. 
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An Apartment in the Colonel's Lodge. 



Enfey Colonel Epaulette oni Miss Dt 
Bull. 

Cotonrl E. Miss, I do congratulate my felicity i^ 
meeting of you. 

Mist Dolly B. I'm sure, I'm much obliged to yoQ. 
indeed, Colonel. 

Colonel E. [Aside.'] If I couW get her, instead ol 
my fiUe de opera, I should he up vid her fader, for 
calling me a lailor. 

Miss Dolly B. [Aside, looking out,] Lord, I wonder 
what keeps Squire: Tallyho! 

Colonel E. Miss, vas you ever in love ) ^| 

Miss Dolly B. Not above nine times, I ihank yM^jl 
lir. [Courftmt, 

Colonel E. Hey! 

Miss Dolly B. Nine! Yes, three times before ! got 
out of my slips — twice at Hiickiiey hoarding school 
— 1 don t reckon my guitar-master— then Frank 
Frippery— Mr. Peltiloe — No, sir, only eight, for I 
never would listen to the handsome siaymaJter, of 
Buck Lane. 

Colonel E. Miss, vill you he in love de ninth litne, 
and run avay vid niep 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, sir, are you going to run 
Bway f 
^ &&)ihJ E. Uui, I vill scamper off vid yau. 

MiuDiilfyB, Ob, now I undciaiaTvi -jou— ^»■4^ 
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why scamper off, sir, when I'm sure mamma would 
consent ? 

Colonel E» Oui, consent — but dat is so roechan- 
ique ! — 

Miss Dolly B. True, sir, it does sound of Bow bell ; 
and, as you say, scampering off is such a funny thing, 
he! he! he! — [Jside^] £cod, IVe a great mind, if I 
should, how Squire Tally ho would be surprised ! 

Colonel E. Allons, ma chere. [Going, 

Miss Dolly B. Stop, will you excuse me afterwards 
to Squire T^llyho ? 

Colonel E. For vat? 

Miss Dolly B. Because I promised to run away 
with him. 

Colonel E, Indeed ! 

Miss Dolly B, Yes, but don't tell mamma — Sure, 
'twas for that I came here to meet him. 

Colonel E' Yes, but here I come first. 

Miss Dolly B, True, sir, and first come, first served, 
as pa used to say, in the shop at home — he! he! he! 

Colonel E» Come, then, my dearest angel! — Aha — 
Stay, mademoiselle, I vill order my genrilhomme to 
pack up some poudre, and pomade, and my dancing 
pump, as von cannot tell vat may happen — den, hey 
for love and pleasure ! [Exit. 

Miss Dolly B, [Calling after him,] Colonel, make 
haste ! 

Tall. [Without] Halloo, Doll! hip, mv dainty 
Dolly ! 

Miss Dolly B. Squire Tallyho ! — Oh, dear, what 
shall I do I 

Enter Tallyho. 

Tall. Well, Doll, are you ready, my sweet Goslingf 
— I've got a fine rosy, drunken friar here — but, when 
I get you over into Yorkshire,.we11 be married ov€a: 
again — ^you remember my chaplain, honest Parson 
Tbump? • ^ 
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Miss Dolly B. Lord, Squire, don't tell me of Par- 
son Tharop — what kept you so long ?-r-here have I 
been crying my eyes out for you. 

Tfi//. Crying — fudge — show — why, your eyes do 
look as if — Ah, come now, youVe an onion in your 
handkerchief? 

Mist Dolly B, No, indeed, as I hope for*— he ! he ! 
he ! 

TalL Now, now, there — now, what's that for ? 

Miss Dolly B. 1 was laughing, to think of our mar- 
riage. 

Tail. I begin to think, marriage is no laughing mat- 
ter, Doll — now, I tell you truly, I like you as well as 
any thing I ever saw — Good points— fancy, thirteen 
hands high, and, by my lady's account, rising nineteen 
years last grass — but I tell you some things you must 
learn, to be my wife. — My mother, you must know, 
was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, good 
for nothing — Says father to me, one evening, as the 
last whjff of his fourth pipe sighed to the tears of the 
third tankard — Gaby, my dear boy, never marry a 
woman that can't breakfast on beef — carve a goose — 
ifon't withdraw from table, before ^* King and consti* 
tution," and sing a jolly song at first bidding — and 
then, says he, [$yiore«.] take care o'the girls. Gaby — 
and dropping asleep — ^yes, father, says I, I'll take care 
o'the girls — and with that, I slipped a brace of yellow 
boys out of his purse, and, next day, bought Peggy 
Trundle, the housemaid, a pair of Bath garters, silver 
shoe-buckles, and a marquisate pin, for her sto- 
macher, he ! he ! he ! 

Miss Dolly B. I shouldn't ha' thought of your en- 
tertaining me with your old father's pipe, and Peggy 
Trundle's stomachers — if you're come here to run a- 
«ray with me, why, do the thing at once, and let's 
liave no more talk about it. 

Tall. True, Doll, such a fortune as yours, don't of- 
fer every day — I've a chdse at tVie doot ^ «xv\ «l V9^^ 
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for Father Donunic, and, as your dad m^y be 
for pursuiqg us, I won't depend upon those rasciaUy 
French postboys — it's all crack, smack, jabber,. grin, 
and bustle — ^great aoise, and little work, with them-— 
No, no, ru put on a jacket and great boots-^a good 
disguise too — I'll drive you myself, gee up, my queeii 
—you'll see how we'll tatter the road-^nlo it tiiere, 
whipcord — shave the signpost — Ah, softly up hill, 
good Bully-^it of hay to cool their mouths^npint o 
twopenny, and a new lash — then, spank the iJnicom 
slapdash — Gee up' — once we*re coupled, let Sir John 
come whistle for you — Gee up — Ah, Butto^~^o it 
there — softly, roy honies — gee-ah ! ha ! [Imitqtmg. 

[Exit. 

MmJ)6Uy B. Upon my word, this is clever — so, a 
gentleman can't go to be married, without his great 
boots!- and t'other youth couldn't go without his 
dancing pumps— ^Ecod, if one of my old sweethearts 
was to step in now, I am so vexed, 1 should be strong* 
ly tempted to give them both the double. 

Lackland. [Without^ Oh, the lady's this w4y. 

Miss Dolly B. Who have we now ? I protest, the 
sprightly, elegant gentleman, that sent papa for }u8 
snuffbox — he's a vastly pretty fellow ! 

Enter Lackmnd. 

Lack, At last I have found her-r-J hate (Courtship 
•—no occasion here, I fancy — so sans ceremonie — here 
goes — [Aside.} Ma'am, your most obedient—- 

Miss Dolly B. How d'ye do, sir? [A short Courtesy f 

Lack. Well, my dear, tis at last settled — 

Miss DoUy B. Sir ! 

Lack. Yes, though with some difficulty ; I am now 
determined to marry you. 

Miss Dolly B. Marry me ! 

Lack. A fact — but don't let your joy carry you 
a,way. 

Jaiss Dplfy J3. You'U QtLTxy m^ aw^y ! 
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Lack. I said I would, and I never break my word. 

Miss Dolly B. Said ! to who, pray ? 

Lack. To myself — and . you know, if a gentleman 
breaks his word to himself, what dependence can the 
world have on him — You're a fine creature — but I 
^vould not tell a lie for all the women in France. 

Miss Dolly B. [Aside.] What a high notion of ho- 
hour! — a much handsomer man too, than either Tal- 
lyho, or the colonel — £cod, he's a charming, flashy 
beau ! — I have a great mind 

Lack. [Aside.] Just as I thought — of fifty lovers 
with this young lady, I see, the last is the most wel- 
come. 

Miss Dolly B. I vow, I've a mind — but pa says 
you've no money. 

Lack. Me! no money ! pleasant enough that, 'faith, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! — why, he might as well say I borrowed 
a guinea from him. 

Miss Dolly B. £cod, now I remember, he did say 
it too. 

Lack. Oh, well, he was right — Why, what an old 
lying — but — he's your father, therefcTre let it be so, 
ha! ha! well, I have no money — [With pretended 
Irony.] I am the poorest dog in nature, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Well, that is very good, 'faith — such a joke 

Miss Dolly B. Joke? lord ,1 knew it was — I thought 
you must have been very rich, by your fine clothtrs. 

Lack. Clothes— oh, I've only borrowed them from 
somebody, or other, you know — where could I get 
money to buy such clothes as these, ha! ha! ha! 
— well, this is excellent, ha ! ha! ha! 

Miss Dolly B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I knew you roust 
have a great estate. 

Lack. Me! — Oh, I haven't an acre, nor, may be, a 
mansion in Herefordshire — ^nor, perhaps, I haven't a 
house in Portman Square. 

Miss Dolly B. Portman Square ! 

ZacJt. Without a guinea in the i\w\ds — ^^^\|^*^ 
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this momenty I haven't half a crown in the world, Tm 
such* a miserable dogy ha! ha! ha! 

Miss Dolly B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Estate in Hereford- 
shire ! — Oh| Lud \ then we can make, at least — ay, 
twenty hogsheads of cyder. 

Lack, Make cyder — hem! Oh, you elegant 
[Aside.] Garlipk Hill ! 

Miss Dolly Bn I've a monstrous mind — Now an« 
ewer me one question, that's all — -if I should consent 
to run off with you, would you leave me standing here, 
for great travelling boots, or your dancing pumps } 

Lack. Me ! Not for the Pigot diamond ! 

Miss Dolly B, No? — come along. 

Lack, Where? 

Miss Dolly B, Lord, don't you know ? 

Lack, If we had but a chaise, and a priest — 

Miss Dolly B, One's in the house, and t'other's at 
the door below. 

Lack, Indeed ! My dear, you're young, and frank 
•-—I throw myself, and all my fortune, at your feet, 
in spite of figs, raisins, canvass sleeves, and moist sut 
gar — Oh, you amazing fine creature ! 

Miss Dolly B^ Oh, you astonishing charming man ! 

[Exeunt^ 

Enter Coxonel EpAtJLETTE, speaks as entering. 

Colonel £f All is r^^y—Allons, ma chere made* 
moiselle. 

Enter Tallyho, in French Boots, ^c, speaks as en-^ 

tervng^ 

Tall, Well, Doll, here I am, booted and pistoled — f 
\Looks abofiU,'\ How! 

Colonel E, Aha! de lady is gone. 

Tall, Ay, where is she gone ? 

Colonel E, Oui, vere have you put her ? 

Tall, [Resolutely. 1 Yes, tell me what you have done 
mih her 
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Colonel E, Moi? — I did leave her here, 
TaU, You meao, you found her here, master 
poacher. 

Enter Sir Johh Bull. 

Tall. So, there, you wouldn't give your daughter 
to an honest Englishman, and now, she's whipped up 
by a poaching Frenchman \ — I give you joy of your 
ton-in-law, my old nag, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B. [To CoLoK el E.] Where is Doll ? 

Colonel E. Ask dat gentleman dat did stole her. 

Sir J. B. Hearkye, you Yorkshire bite, you shaVt 
rob me of my child. 

Tall. What, the devil, are you mad, old Holo- 
femes ! It's that there greyhound has whipped up lit- 
tle puss. 

Sir J, B. I believe it. 

Colonel E. Diable m'emportc — Zounds — Splutter 
and oons — it is no such ting, 

Tall. It is. 

Colonel E. It is not — You are as wrong in dis, as 
when you took me for a taileur. 

Sir J. B. Where have you hid my child ? restore 
her, or, 1*11 Cressy and Agincourt you^ — I'll be a Black 
Prince to you. Why, Dolly Bull ! [Calling.— Exit. 

Colonel E. ^2iyi but. Sir John 

Tall. I am so vexed and perplexed — Oh, if I had 
you at Dover, I'd fight you — ay, with a pair of 
queen Anne's pocket pistols. 

Colonel E. Monsieur, any thing to oblige you — I 
vil fight, or let it alone — all von to me — roa foi ! 
Who's there ? [Calls.] Hey ! Le Fleche, Justine !— 

[^sit. 

Tall, Oho I since I find I am jockeyed in this matcb> 
I must look sharp to my other matches — See what 
Captain Henry has been about — ^This French pony is 
now in his own stall, and let him stay there — A iilly 
lit i to prefer monsieur, to such «. \!\^X\%]^ %» W — 
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but if I get once back to dear London, with a fob fall 
of French gold, see, if I let the finest lady in the land 
fetter my gamarets. 



SCENE IV. 



LfepocHB's House. 



Enter Lepoche, strutting, 

Lep, Aba! 'tis certain dat lave someting in my air 
dat is grande— ^ wrong my bon addresse and figure, 
to stick to dis taileur trade; Oui, dat is de reason of 
Madame Rosa's scorn. If de Lady de Bull did take 
me for a colonel, dressed as I vas, vat must I be a-la- 
mode de noblesse ? — Aha ! I have a tought ; I vill sur- 
prise Madam Rosa into de love for my person! [Sings. "] 
Oui, le Marquis de Papillon clothes fit me exacte- 
ment — how lucky I did not take dem home yesterday ! 
' — Aha ! Oh, here come de Madame Rosa ! [Retire^. 

Enter Rosa. 

Rosa. Ah, could I again behold my dearest lord— 
every separation, from those we love, seems a chasm 
in existence— No danger, I think, from my brother 
Henry ; he's now too busy with his own love, to give 
any interruption to mine: and, yet, I think, had his 
passion for this young lady but commenced previous 
to that of I^rd Winlove's for me, Henry would not 
now lament the life, which, he imagines, he has taken* 

Enter Lepoche in a tawdry Dress — Kneels before ker^ 
Jlofa, [JVbf recollecting him.'\ Pray, s\t, *\^ \ tfto^ — 
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Lq>. Heigho ! Behold de gentilhomme dai love a 
you — throw your arms round my i\eck like solitaire, 
and give me kiss, my charming fair, 

Rosa. Trifling — Impertinent ! 

Lep, Impertinent — Aha ! [Rises in a Passion,] Do 
you know who you talk to, mademoiselle ? — Imperti- 
nent ! — You are great lady, indeed, but I vas just 
now, (little as you may tink of me) taken for a colo- 
nel, by my Lady de Bull, though, perhaps, not so 
gr^ as you, but, by gar, she vas tree times as big-— 
Impertinent ! — See, I vill be revenge — may I never 
set a stitch, but I vill have satisfaction — I am en- 
rag6! 

Enter Nannette. 

You, Nannette* stand out - of my valk, or I may put 
my feet upon you. 

Nan. Oh, lud, what's the matter ? 

Rosa. Nannette, step with me into my chamber, 

[Exit. 

Lep. Dere you may stay in your chamber — Aha ! 
since you scorn me, Madame Runavay, I vill deli- 
ver you up to de Lady Abbess. 

Jvicm. But Miss Rosa wants me. 

Lep. I vant you, and I am your maitre — [Tozoards 
the Door.] you vant a gentilhomme, do you ? — but, 
dere, madam, you may play vid your pincushion — 
vantrebleu! Aha; I am so fine and clever, I must 
ave somebody — Nannette, you come and kiss me. 

J^Toft. Pooh! Nonsense! 

Lep. Comment! 

Nan. Lud, sir, what signifies your strutting about 
there like a jackdaw, and there's the foreman waiting 
to take hopie that suit oi clothes on you. [Exit* 

Lep. So — I vas just now impertinent, and now I 
am jackdaw — fort bien ! — de devil's in all de vomen 
nbout me torday — [Knocking xoithout.] Malpcst^! — 
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[Looking,] here is dat Lord Winlove returned again — 
By gar, he vill cut my throat — best hide a littel. 

[Exit. 

Enter Lord Winlove. 

Lord W, No, I cannot drive her from my heart — 
let me not condemn her too hastily — I'll first know to 
a' certainty who accompanied her from this house yes- 
terday morning — My death, from that rencontre with 
Henry, is everywhere believed, and even a reward 
offered for apprehending him — Well, one comfort, I'm 
a'living witness of his innocence — But now for his 
lovely sister — Ah, see where she sits! dissolved in 
grief and tears. [Runs out to her. 

Enter Henry. 

Henry, Here you, Lepoche ! Where is this fellow i 
— what has he done with Rosa? 'Pray Heaven she 
ha'n't given him the slip ! Now, with Tallyho's con- 
sent, and the amiable Celiacs acceptance of my pas- 
sion, Tve no alloy to my golden delights, but the 
jiiournful memory of Lord Winlove, thus revived, in 
my unhappy sister's recent elopement. — Was she still 
in possession of her unsullied name, I, of my Celia's 
lovo, and the esteem of such a friend as Lord Winlove 
could have been — Fortune might do her worst, 

AIR. HENRY. 

Jjet Fame sound her tnmpet, and cry, " To the war f 

Let glory re-echo the strain; 
The full tide of honour may fow from the scar. 

And heroes may smile on their pain. 
The treasures of autumn let Bacchus display y • 

And stagger about 'with his bowly 
On science f let Sol beam the lustre of day, 

And wisdom give light to the sclui. 
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Let India unfold her rich gems to the vieWf 

Each virtue, each joy to improve ; 
Oh, give me the friend, that I know to be true. 

And the fair, that I tenderly love ! 
Whafs glory, but pridt f A vain bubble, is fame, 

And riot, the pleasure of wine. 
What's riches, but trouble ? and title's a name; 

But friendship and love, are divine. 

Enter Lord Winj;.ov£ and Rosa. 

Henry, Lord Winlove alive I 

Lord W. Sorry to see me so, Henry ? 

Hofry. I own, my lord, I am surprised, yet rejoice 
^^find my hand guiltless of blood, and you still pos- 
sessed of power to heal my honour, in doing justice to 
my unhappy sister. Forgive my former weakness, I 
now only appeal to your humanity. 

Lord fV. My dear Henry, I never looked upon 
your sister, but with the ardent wish, of an honour- 
able connexion—a jealous honour hurried you to 
rashness, and the fondest love rendered me impru- 
dent : thus, we see, the noblest principles, if guided 
only by our passions, may prove destructive. 

Enter Celia, running, 

Celia, Oh, my dear Captain ! hut I didn't know 
you had company — a thousand . pardons — [Caui;tesie* 
round.] but, upon my word, I don't know how to apo- 
logize for this strange intrusion* of mine — Captain, 
don't be vain, if I make this horrible news of your 
danger, an excuse lor my coming hither. 

Henry. A thousand thanks for this kind solicitude.! 
•—My lord — Sister — give me leave to introduce a 
lady, \N ho, I hope, will soon honour our family by the 
dearest tie. 

Miss Dolly B. [Without.] Run, husband, or thttyll 
€atch us. 
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Enter Lackland and Miss Dolly Bull. 

Lack, Let's rally^ and face the enemy. 

Enter &f & JoHK and Lady Bull. 
Sir J. B. So, you're a pretty jade ! but 111- 



[Advancing. 

Lack. No abuse. [Stops him. 

Sir J, B, What ! not my own daughter ? 

Lack. Nobody must abuse my wife. 

Sir J. B. Wire I I shall go mad ! — my daughter 
married to a fellow that I saw this morning in whit« 
shot's, and a black shirt? 

Lady B. Ay, you would have English. # • ■ 

Sir J. JB. I hope he's a rogue. [Lackland bfft^ 

Henry. Your son-in-law I 

Sir J. B. If he was myself— I hope he's a rogue — 

Lady B. Tell me Dolly, how dare you take up 
with that person ? 

Miss Dolly B, Why, la, mamma ! when the Colo- 
nel and 'Squire Tallyho left me, I was glad to catch 
at any body. 

Lack. What's that you say, Mrs. Lackland? — I'm 
very much obliged to you— you have done me infinits 
honour ! [Makes a low Bow. 

Enter Tallyho, 

Tall. Eh, what, have you all got about the winning- 
post here? 

Miss DoUy B. Yes, and now,jrou may canter off to 
Ntwmarket. 

Tall. Lackland, I give you joy of little Ginger, for 
v«be was never good, egg, urlbird. 

£n^erCoLOK£L Epaulette. 

Colonel E. How do yon, good folkS| damme f Ab^ 
Miss Dolly coquin, run away ! ' 
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Miss Dolly B. Yes, Colonel, and didn't even wait 
for my dancing pumps ! 

CoUmel E. How is my good Lady de Bull ? zounds ! 

Lady B» Sir^ if you're a Frenchman, behave like 
one. 

Colonel E. I vill never behave myself, damme ! 

Tall. Oh, Captain, you made the belts against my 
mare — when do we share, my Trojan ? 

Henry. Sir, I don't understand 

Tall. Why, didn't I pay forfeit, and let the colonel's 
Black Prince walk over the course to-day ? 

Henry. And, seriously, did you dare to think that 
I'd join in such a scandalous affair ? 

7^t|^ .Then you may ding your cap at Celia. 
^Htnry. Hush! you laid me live . thousand your* 
•elf*— consent to my marriage with your sister, or 111 
. proclaim you, not only here, at Fontainbleau, but at 
every racecourse in England. 

Tall. I'm had — yes, and tricked, choused, slanged, 
and banged ! Celia, take hii« against the field — cle« 
ver — has nicked me, thjit have nicked hundreds! 

Henry. I fancy, the first real good ever produced 
by gaming ; our winning is but a decoy, its joys, built 
upon the grief of others, and our losses stop but in ru« 
in, or dishonour. 

Tall. May be so ; but, as I set out a young pigeon, 
I'll die an old rook. 

Sir J. B, But how shall I get this rook \To Lack 
LAND.] out of my pigeon-house? 

Colonel E. Ah, pauvre Lackland ! I ave procure 
de commission for you, in my regiment. 

Lack. Thank you. Colonel, but while I can raise 
the price of a drumstick, I'll never draw a sword 
against my country. 

Sir J. B. What !— your hand, my Briton ! — ^you 
shall never want a nail for your hat, in my parlour, 
at dinner time — you shall post my books, and take 
the whip hand of my lady's gig on a Suu4^^» 

u 
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Lack, Drive a gig ! My dear dad, yon shall rattle 
up in your vis-a-vis, to the astooishnient of all Gai^ 
lick Hill. 

Sir J. B. My dearee and I ride, ude by side, in a 
vis-a-vis ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

TaU. Yes, and if you whip your gig down to 
Yorkshire, Fll mount her ladyship upon Whirligig, 
and. Sir Jackey, my lad, up you go again upon Kick* 
him-Jenny. 

Sir /. B, Y\\ see you astride the dragon^ upon Bow 
steeple first — but now V\\ invite you all to the British 
Lion, where French claret shall receive the zest of 
English hospitality — Eh, my Antigallican son-in-law } 

Lack. Well said. Bull ; but mind, I'll have j)#filibe< 
ral prejudices in my family — general national r«6«p- 
tions, are unworthy the breast of an Englishihaii ; 
and, however in war, each may vindicate his country's 
honour, in peace, let us not know a distance, but the 
Streights of Dover. 

FINALE. 

Lord W. This patriot Jircy within each heart f 

For ever let us nourish, 
Rosa. Of Ghry stilly the golden mart^ 
May England ever flourish I 
Henry. Let fashion, with her glitfring tram^ 

Abroad, awhile deceive us ; 
Celia. We long to see dear home again. 

The love of England must remain^ 
And that can never leave us. 

This patriot fre^ 4*^ 
Sir J. B. My future range, 

The Stock Exchange, 
*Tis there FU mend my pMces; 
Nor gig, nor nag. 
Jack BuU shall drag, 
To Fnneh, or English races. 
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Lady B. ^/ /eas^, or ball. 
At Grocers' HaU, 
*Tis there VU mend my pace* ; 
Yet nothing keep 
Me from apeep. 
At French or English races, 

CHORUS. 

Now of each doubt y and perplexity eaidy 

From Fontainbleau weprancey 
In hopes with our errors^ our friends wiU be pkas'dp 

4* 'tis our way in France. " 
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REMARKS. 



IVitb ft double respect for talents, and for misftO' 
■, these remarks are begun. 

The present comedy is written by CKeeffe, who saw 
not the traces of his pen as he marked the paper ; 
whose days pass away, uncheered by the aun or any 
visible object; but whose mind supports wkh «-■- 
si^nation his bitter calamity, and is enlightened by 
imaginaiion, whilst his eyes are shut in utter darkness. 

Were each close imitator of an auihoi's style pu- 
nishable by law, like the perpetrator of other wrongs, 
Mr. O'Kcctfe might have been an independent, though 
nota happy man; for that source of a new kind of mirih, 
termed by some exquisite nonsense, of which he was 
the first discoverer, made the town so merry, that, 
like good wine, he might have sold it at any price; 
but this rich juice of hilarity, polluted by the false 
spiriiofimitation,at length gavea stupor to those.whoni 
the beverage had before revived ; and the pure and the 
adulterated became distasteful together. 

This comedy is the only attempt of the author to 
produce a drama above opera and farce. His pro- 
ductions, in the latter species of writing, are pert'ect 
compositions : nothing of the kind can be superior to 
kit " Agreeable Surprise," atii \v» "* ?rtss.-wAA»- 
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itrae^ 



He has a nutnbc'r of other farces of ]ittlcleu 
lion ; such as " Ptcping Tom," — Anotlier class after 
ihitt, and each possessing inlinitc fancy, whim, and 
novelty. Still success ilid not follow all his produc- 
tions : a few years past he wrote very frequently, and 
sometimes loo hastily. 

On the first night of representing any of those 
whimsical dramas, amidst loud peals of laughter at 
the comic dialogue or incidents, there was generally a 
most affecting spectacle behind the curtain. O'Keeffe, 
stone-blind, (not an affliction of birth, but of late 
years) led by his little son, as a guide, down to the 
stage-door — to ihc lock of which he would anxiously 
place his ear to catch the quickest information how 
his work was received — and when, unhappily hisses 
from the audience would sound louder than applause 
— in strong agitation he would press his hands to each 
side of his head, as if he had yet one sense too much. 
Thus he would remain, without sight or hearing, till 
some unexpected sally of humour in his drama once 
more put the house in good temper, and they would 
begin to laugh and applaud; — on which, his son, 
rapid as lightning, would pull him by the elbow, and 
cry oui, " Now, father, listen again." 

" Wild Oats," would not disgrace an author of 
much higher pretensions in dramatic writing than 
Mr, O'Keeffe. There m great pleasantry throughout 
the play, 'many natural touches of simplicity, and 
come well-written dialogues and sentiments. The plot 
i« interesting, the characters new, or at least in new 
^tuations, and the whole forms an evening's entertail^. 
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ment for an auditor of taste — such a one having at the 
same time in his memory, certain popular sentences 
from certain well4cnown comedies and tragedies : for 
without intimate acquaintance with all the quota- 
tions made use of by the hero of the piece, it must 
totally lose its effect, and this hero appear like a 
madman. 

Perhaps, no comedy, on a first night, was ever 
more fortunate in a list of excellent comic actors 
to represent the characters. 

Lewis, in Rover, fervid as usual, seemed so ena* 
moured of his stage exploits, that every spectator for- 
gave him his folly, for the bewitching ardour with 
which he pursued it. 

In Ephraim, the quaker, the spirit moved Munden 
— ^ks it always does — to act just as he should do. 

Quick was on the London stage when this play 
was first performed, and though Sir George Thunder 
was by no means a part best suited to his abilities — 
yet Quick gave comic importance to all he undertook. 

Mr. Thomas Blanchard, since dead, played the Httle 
part of Sim with wond^rous skill. 

Mrs. Pope (once Miss Toung) was excdlent in Iiady 
Amaranth. 

And the silly Jane caii never have so, good a re- 
presentative as Mrs. Welk. 
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SCENE,— Port of Hampshire. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

8CSKX I. 

A Parlour m Lady Amakanth's Haiue, 

Enter Jomx Dort. 

John, Fine cruizing this! without flip or biscuit! 
4on't know who's the Governor of this here fort ; but 
if he can victual us a few — ^how hollow my bread 
room sounds ! [Striking his sides.] Fm as empty as a' 
stoved keg, and as tired as an old Dutchman — my 
obstinate master, Sir George, to tow my old hulk 
— aboard the house, ha, hoy ! 

Sir Geo. j[JVithout.] John ! John Dory ! 

John. {Sits,} Fm at anchor. 

Enter Sir George Thunder. 

Sir Geo. I don't know who's house we've got into 
here, John ; but I think, when he knows me, we may 
hope for some refreshment — £h I [Looking at Johk.] 
was not I your captain ? 

Jokn. Yes ; and I was your boatswain. And what 
of all that? 

Sir Geo. Then how dare you sit in my presence, 
you bluff head? 

John. Why, for the matter of that, I don't mind ; 
but had I been your captain, and you m^ Vxo«X3s«viSmi 

B 2 
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the ifian, that stood by me at sea, should be welcome 
to sit before me at land. 

Sir Geo. That's true, my dear John; offer to stand 
up, and, damme, if I don't knock you down — zounds! 
I am as dry as a powder match — to sail at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, over fallow and stubble, from 
my own house, but half a league on this side of Gos- 
port, and not catch these deserters ! 

John. In this here chase you wanted the ballast of 
wisdom. 

Sir Geo. How, sirrah ! hasn't my dear old friend, 
Dick Broadside, got the command of the ship I so 
often fought myself— to man it for him with expedi- 
tion, didn't I (out of my own pocket) offer two guineas 
over the king's bounty to every seaman that would 
enter on board her? Hav'n't these three scoundrels 
fingered the shot, then ran, and didn't I do right to 
run after them ? Damn the money ! I no more mind 
that than a piece of clinker ; but 'twas the pride of my 
heart to see my beloved ship (the Eagle) well mann'd, 
when my old friend is the commander. 

John. But since you've laid yourself up in ordi- 
nary, retired to live in quiet, on your estate, and had 
done with all sea affairs — 

Sir Geo. John, John, a man should fbi^et his own 
convenience for his country's good. — Though Broad- 
side's letter said these fellows were lurking about 
this part of Hampshire, yet still it^s all hide and 
seek. 

John. Your ill luck. 

Sir Geo. Mine, you swab ? 

John. Ay, you've money and gold ; but grace and 
good fortune have shook hands with you these nine- 
teen years, for that rogue's trick you play'd poor Miss 
Amelia, by deceiving her with a sham marriage, when 
you passed yourself for Captain Seymour, and then 
putting off to sea, leaving her to break her poor heart, 
aa^ sjDce majrying another lady. 
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I't 1 forc'd to it by my father f 
because she had a greaX fortin, her 
judgment upon you. 
you impudent dog-fish! — upbraid me 
} false bay, when you wen; my pilot ? 
Wasn't it you, even brought me the false clergyman that 
performed tliesham marriage with Amelia? 

John. Yes, you think so ; but I took care to bring 
you a. real clergyman. 

Sir Ceo. But is this a time or place for your lec- 
tures? At home, abroad, sea, or land, you will still 
badger me ! mention my Wild Oats again and — you 
scoundrel, since the night my bedcurtains took lire, 
when you were my boatswain aboard the Eagle, 
you've got me quite into leading strings — you snatch- 
ed me upon deck, and tossed me into the sea, — to save 
me from being burnt, 1 was almost drowned, 

John. You would but for me — 

Sir Geo. Yes, you dragged me out by the ear, like a 
waterdog — last wek, 'cause you found the tenth bot- 
tle uncorked, you rushed in among my friends, and 
ran away with me ; and, next morning Captain 
O'Shanaghan sends me a challenge for quitting the 
company, when he was in the chair! so, to save me 
from a headach, you'd like to've got my brains blown 

John. Oh, very well ; be burnt in your bed, and 
tumble in the water, by jumping into boats, like a 
tight fellow as you are, and poison yourself with sloe 
juice; see if John cares a piece of mouldy biscuit 
about it. But 1 wish you hadn't made me your va- 
let de shamber, No sooner was I got on shore, after 
Ave years dashing among rocks, shoals, and breakers, 
than you sets me on a high-trotting cart horse, which 
knockt me up and down like an old bomb-boat in the 
Bay of Biscay, and here's nothing to drink after all ! 
Because at home you keep open house, you think ft-jw-j 
bod/ else does the same. 
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Sir Geo, Why, by sailing into this strange port, 
may be more free than welcome. 

John. Holla! Ill never cease piping/till it calls 
a drop to wet my whistle. [Ea 

Sir Geo. Yes, (as John Dory remarks) I fear i 
trip through life will be attended with heavy squf 
and foul weather* When my conduct to poor Amc 
comes athwart my mind, it's a hurricane for that d) 
and turn in at night, the ballad of *^ Margaret a 
William," rings in my ear. [Sings.'] " In glided M 
garet's grimly ghost. Ob, zounds! the dismals 
coming upon me, and can't get a cheering glacis tc 
holloa ! 

Enter Ephraim Smooth. 

Eph. Friend^ what would'st thou have ? 

Sir Geo. Grog. 

Eph. Neither man nor wcpi^n of that name abid 
here. t^ 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! man and'^oman ! then 
youll bring me Mr. Brandy and Mrs. Water, w 
couple them, and the first child probably will be AJ 
ter Grog. 

Eph. Thou dost speak in parables, which I un( 
stand not. 

Sir Geo. Sheer off with your sanctified poop, \ 
send the gentleman of the house. 

Eph. The owner of this mansion is a maiden, \ 
she appioacheth. 

Enter \jAJ>y Amaranth. 

Lady Am. Do I behold ? — It is ! how dost tl 
uncle? 

Sir Geo. Is it possible you can be my niece, L 
"Maria Amaranth Thunder? 

Lady Am. I am the daughter of thy deceased I 
ther Loftus, called Earl Thunder, but no lady, 
name is Mary^ 
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Sir Geo. But, zq]ancls! how is all this? £h! un- 
expectedly find you in a strange house^ of which old 
Sly here tells me you're the mistress ; turned qtiaker, 
uid discldm your title ! 

Lady Am, Thou know^st the relation to whose care 
my father left me ? 

Sir Geo. Well ! I know our cousin, old Dovehouse, 
wasaquaker! but I didn't suspect he would have 
made vou one. 

Laa»i Am, Being now gathered to his fathers, he 
4id bequeath unto me his worldly goods ; amongst 
them this mansion, and the lands around it. 

Eph. So thou becom'st and continue one of the 
Cilithful. I am executor of his will, and by it, I can- 
n^ give thee, Mary, possession of these goods, but on 
those conditions. 

Mir Geo. Tell me of your thee's and thou's, quaker^s 
wilb and mansions ! I say, girl, though on the death 
of your ^Either, my eldest brother, Loftus, Earl Thun- 
der, from your being a female, hb title devolved to 
his next brother, Rx)bert ; though, as a woman, you 
can't be an earl, nor as a woman, you can't make 
laws fat your sex and our sex, yet, as the daughter 
of a peer, you are, and, by Heaven, shall be called 
Lady llaria Amaranth Thunder. 

Eph. Thou makest too much noise, friend. 

Sir €ko. Call me friend, and 111 bump your block 
against the capstem. 

Efk. Yea, this is a man of danger, and I will leave 
Mary to abide it. [Exit, 

Sir O. 'Sfire, my lady — 

Lady Am* Title b vanity. 

Enter ZaCha&iah. 

Zack. Shall thy cook, this day, roast certain birds 
of the air, call'd woodcocks, tmd ribs of the oxen 
like¥rise? 
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Lady Am. All. My uncle sojourneth with me per- 
adventure, and my meal shall be a feast, friend Za- 
chariah. 

ZachJ My tongue shall say so, friend Mary. 

Sir Geo, [Strikes him.] Sir George Thunder bids 
thde remember to call your mistress, Lady Ama- 
ranth. 

Zach. Verily, George. 

Sir Geo, George ! sirrah, though a younger bro- 
' ther, the honour of knighthood was my reward for 
placing the glorious British flag over that of a daring 
enemy — therefore address me with respect. 

Zach. Yea, I do, good George. [Exit. 

Sir Geo. George and Mary ! here's levelling, here's 
abolition of title with a vengeance ! 

Lady Am, Kinsman, be patient ; thou, and thy son, 
my cousin Henry, whom I have not beheld, I think, 
these twelve years, shall be welcome to my dwelling. 
Where now abideth tjie youth ? 

Sir Geo, At the Naval Academy, at Portsmouth, 

Lady Am. May I not sec the young man ? . 

Sir Geo. What, to make a quaker of him ? — No, 
no. . But, hold, as she's now a wealthy heiress^ her 
marrying my son Harry, will keep up and preserve 
her title in our own family too. [Aside,"} Would'st 
thou really be glad to see him? thou shalt, Mary. 
Ha, ha, ha! John Dory ! [Calling,'] Here conies my 
valet de chambre. 

Enier John Dory. 

John. Why, sir — such a breeze sprung up ! 

Sir Geo, Avast, old man of war ; you must instant- 
ly convoy my son from Portsmouth. 

John. Then I must first convoy him to Portsmouth, 
for he happens to be out of the dock already. 

Sir Geo. What wind now ? 

John, You know, on our quitting harbour — 
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. Sir Geo, Damn your sea jaw, you marvellous dol- 
phiuy give the contents, of your logbook in plain Eng- 
lish. 

John. The young squire has cut and run. 

Sir Geo. What? 

John. Got leave to come to you : and master didn't 
find out before yesterday, that, instead of making for 
home, he had sheered off towards London ; di|*ectly 
sent notice to you, and Sam has traced us all the way 
here to bring you the news. 

Sir Geo. What, a boy of mine quit his guns ? Til 
grapple him. — Come^ John. 

Ladif Am. Order the carriage for mine uncle. 
. Sir Geo. No, thank ye, my lady. Let your equi- 
page keep up your own dignity. I have horses here ; 
but I won't knock 'em up; next village is the channel 
for the stage — My lady, FU bring the dog to you by 
the bowsprit. — Weigh anchor ! crowd sail ! and after 
him ! [Exit. 

Enter Ephraim. [Peeping in."] 

Eph. The. man of noise doth not t4ny, then my 
spirit is glad. , ' 

' Ladtf Am. Let Sarah prepare chambers for my kins- 
ipan, and hire the maiden for m^ that thou didst 
mention. ^ ' 

Eph. I will ; for this damsel- is passing £ur, and 
Hath found grace in mine eyes. Mary, as thou 
art yet a stranger in this land, and just taken posses- 
sion of this estate, the laws of society command thee 
to be on terms of amity with thy wealthy neigh- 
bours.* "^•^ 

Lady Am. Yea ; but while I entertain the rich, the 
hearts of the poor shall "also rejoice ; I myself will 
now go forth into the adjacent hamlet, and invite all 
that Cometh, to hearty cheer. 

Bph. Yea, I will «ustribute among the poor good* 
books. 
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Lady Am. And meat and drink too, friend Epl^ 
raim- In the fulness of plenty, they shall join iril 
thaiiksgivingforthosegifta of which 1 am so unwortfa^l 



A Road. 
Enter Harry Thunder, and Midgy. foUoTct, 



I 

I Midge. I say, Dick Buskin 1 harkye, my lad ! 
Harry. What keeps Rover f 
Midge. I'm sure I don't know. As you desind, 
1 paid for our breakfast. But the devil's in that 
fellow ; every inn we stop at, he will always hang 
behind, chattering to the bar-maid, or chamber- 
maid. 

Harry. Or any, or no maid. But he's a worthy 
lad; and I love him better, I think, than my own 
brotlipr, had I one. 
1 Midge. Oh 1 but, Dick, mind, my boy. 

j Harry. Stop, Midge. Though 'twas my orders, 

I when 1 set out on this scamper with the players, (the 
' better to conceal my quality,) for you, before people, 
to treat me as your companion ; yet, at the same 
time, you should have had discretion enough to re- 
member, when we're alone, that I am still your 
master, and son to Sir George Thunder. 

Midge. Sir, I ask your pardon ; but by making 

fourself my equal, I've got so used to familiarity, that 
find it curst hard to shake it olf. 
Harry. Well, sir, pray mind, that foiniliarily is all 
over now. My frolic's out, 1 now throw off the 
player, and shall directly return. My father must 
by this time, have heard of my departure from Ihc 
academy at Portsmouth; and, though 1 was deluded 
awajr by my rage (or a little acting, yet 'wias virot\% 
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of me to give the gay old fellow any cause of unca« 
siness. 

Midge. And, sir, shall you and I never act another 
scene together? Shall I never again play Colonel 
Standard for my own benefit ? Never again have the 
pleasureof caning your honour in the character of Tom 
Ernmd. 

Harry. In future, act the part of a smart hat and 
coat brusher ; or I shall have the honour of kicking 
you in the character of an idle puppy. You were a 
good servant ; but I find, by letting you crack your 
jokes/ and sit in my company, you're grown quite a 
rascal. 

Midge. Yes, sir, I was a modest, well behaved 
lad; but evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners. 

Harry. Begone, sirrah, 'till I Call for you. 

[Exit Midge, grumbling. 
Harry. Well, if my father but forgives me. — ^This 
three month's excursion has shewn me some life, and 
a devilish deal of fun. For one circumstance, I shall 
ever remember it with delight. Its bringing me ac- 
quainted with Jack Rover. How long he stays ! Jack ! 
In this forlorn stroller, I have discovered qusuities^that 
honour human nature, and accomplishments that 
might grace a prince. I don't know a pleasanter fel- 
low, except when he gets to his abominable habit of 
quotation. I hope he will not find the purse I've hid 
in his coat pocket, before we part. 1 dread the mo- 
ment, but it^s come. 

Rffoer. [fVithaut.] " The brisk li-li-lightening I." 
Hary. Ay, here's the rattle. Hurried on by the 
impetuous now of his own volatile spirits, his life is a 
rapid stream of extravagant whim; and while the se- 
rious voice of humanity prompts his heart to the best 
of actions, his features shine in laugh imd levity. Stu- 
dying Bays, eh, Jack? 

C2 
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^K> Rover, " 1 am the bold Thunder." 
^* Harry. [Aside.] I am, if he knew but all. — Kwp 
-one slandiDg in the road. 

Rxiver. Beg your pardon, my dear Dick ; but all 
the fault of — Plague on't, that a man can't sleep and 
breaklast at an inn, then return up to his bedchamber 
for his gloves that he'd forgot, but there he must find 
chambermaids, thumping feathers and knocking pil- 
lows about, and keep one when one hasaDairsand bu- 
ainess. 'Pon my ray soul, these girls' conduct to ui 
is intolcrablf. The very thought brings the blood 
into my face, and whenever they attempt to serve, 
provoke me so, damme but 1 will, I will — An't I right, 
Dickf 

Harry. No; " all in the wrong.'' 

Rmier. No matter, Dick; that's the universal play 
" all round the wrel;in:''but you are so conceited, be- 
cause, by this company you re going to join at Wat 
cjiesler, you are engaged for high tragedy. ^B 

Harri/. And you for Rangers, Plumes, and I^opp>il|^| 
Ions. *■ 

Rover. Our first play is Lear. I was devilish im--* 
perfect in Edgar, t'other night at Lymington. I must 
look it over. [Taku mit a book.] " Away, the foul 
fiend fullows me '." Hollo ! stop a moment, we shall 
have the whole county after us. [Goinff. 

Ha,rj/.Vfhataov,> 

Rover. That rosy taced ciiamberraaid put me in 
such a passion, that, by Heaven, 1 walked out of the 
house,and forgot to pay our bill. {Goii 

Harry. Never mind, Rovei',it's paid. 

Hover. Paid! why, neither you nor Midge had n 
ney enough. No, really ! 
, Marry. Ha, ha, ha ! I tell you 't, 
lAtrer. You paid? Oh, veiy well. Every hoiu 
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fellow should be a stock purse. Come then, let's push 
on now. Ten miles to Winchester ; we shall be tiiere 
by eleven. 

Harry. Our trunks are booked at the inn for the' 
Winchester coach. 

Rover. " Ay, to foreign climates my old trunk li 
bear." But I preler walking to the car of Thespis. ~ 

Harry. Which is the way? 

Rtyver. Here, 

Harry. Then, I go there. [Pointing opposite.'] 

Rover. Eh! 

Harry. My dear boy, on this spot, and a.t this n 

Rover. Part! 

Harry. Roier, you wish me well. 

Rover. Well, and supposes©. Part, eh! What my- 
stery and grand ? What are you atf Do you foi^t, — 
you. Midge, and I, are engaged to Truncheon, the ma- 
nager, and that the bills are already up with our 
names to-night to play at Winchester? 

Harry. Jack, you and I have often met on a stage 
in assumed characters ; if it's your wish we should 
ever meet again in our real ones, of sincere friends, 
without asking whither I go, or my motives for leaving 
you, when I walk up this road, do you turn down 
that. ■ 

Rover. Joke! ■ 

Harry. I'm serious. Good b'ye ! 

Rover. If you repent your engagement with Trun- 
cheon, I'll break off loo, and go with you wherever — 
[Takes him wider ihe orm,] 

Hariy. Attempt to follow me, and even our ac- 
quaintance ends. 

Rover. Eh! 

Harry. Don't think of my reasons, only that it 
must be. 
■ Rover. Have I done any itiiv^ Vo WvO«- '^m.'^\&\_ 
m*e me! [Turns and puts his handkertKifJ lo V* e>i«- 
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Harry. I am as much concerned as you to — Good 
b'ye! 

Roisfi-. I can't even bid him— I won't ncithei^lf 
any cause could have given — Farewell. 

Harry. Bless my poor fellow ! Adieu. [Silentlg 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



I A Village, a Farm House, and near if, a Cottage. 

Enter Farmer Gamhom ani/EPHRAiH. 

J. Gam. Well, Master Ephraim, I tnay depefla 4) 
tbce, as you quakers never break your words. 

Epk. I have spoken to Mary, and she, at my re- 
j quest, consenteth to lake thy daughter, Jane, as her 
j handmaid. 

» F. Gam. Very good of you. 

I Eph. Goodness I do like, and also — comely Jane. 
[Astde^ The maiden I will prefer, for the sake of — 
' myself. [>4«ide.j 

F. Gam. I intended to make a present to the per- 
son that does me such a piece of service ; but I shan't 
ad'ront you with it. 

Eph. I am meek and bumble, and must take 
affronts , 

F. Gam. Then here's a guinea, master Ephraim. 

Ep/i. I expected not this; but there is no harm in 

a guinea. [Ejit. 

F. Gam. So I shall get my children off my handi. 

My son, Sim, is robbing me day and nigliV, — g-'viiij 
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away my corn and what not among the poor. — My 
daughter Jane — when girls have nought to do, this 
love-mischief creeps into their minds, and then hey ! 
they're for kicking up their heels. — Sim ! [Calling.^ 

Enter Sm. .^ 

Sim. Yes, feyther. ^fa 

F. Gam. Call your sister. i^M 

Sim. Jane, feyther wants you. ^ 

mEr'^' Iase, from fie house, with Unfit ahe had been 
B ' wor/cing. 

Jtait. Did you call mc? 

F.Gan. I often told you both,(but it's now settled) 
you must go out into the world, and work for your 

Sim. Well, feyther, whatever you think right, must 
bo so, and I'm content. 

Jofte. And I'm sure, feyther, I'm willing to do at 
you'd have me. 

F. Gam. There's ingratitude for you! When my 
wife died, I brought you both up from the shell, and 
now you want to Ay off and forsake me. 

Sim. Why no; I'm willing to live with you all my 

Jane. And I'm sure, feyther, if it's your desire I'll 
never part from you. 

F. Gam. What, you want to hang upon me like a 
couple of leeches, ay, to strip my branches, and leave 
me a wither'd hawthorn ! See who's yon. \Exit Sim, 
Jane, Ephraim Smooth has hired you for I^dy Ama- 
ranth. 

JaHr. O lack ! then I shall live in the great house. 

F. Gam. She has sent ua all presents of good books, 
[Gives her one.] to read a chapter in. That, when 
one^s in a passion, gives a roon patience. 

Jane. Thank her good ladyahip. 
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F. Gam, My being incumbred with you both is the 
cAxae why old Banks won't give me his sister. 

Jane. That^s a pity. If we must have a step- 
mother. Madam Amelia would make us a very good 
one. But I wonder how she can refuse you, teyther, 
for I'm sure she must think you a veiy portly man in 
your scarlet vest and new scratch. You can't think 
now parsonable you'd look, if you'd only shave twice 
a week, and put sixpence in the poor-box. [Retires 
reading.] 

F. Cram. However, if Banks still refuses, I have him 
in my power. I'll turn them both out of their cot- 
tage yonder, and the bailiff shall provide them with a 
lodging* 

Enter Bakks* 

Well, ndghbour Banks, once for all, am I to marry 
your sister? 

Banks. That she best knows. 

JP. Gam. Ay, but she says she won't. 

Banks. Then I dare say she won't, for though a 
woman, I never knew her to speak what she didn't 
think. 

F. Gam. Then she won't have me? A fine thing 
this, that you and she, who are little better than 
paupers, dare be so damn'd saucy ! 

Banks. Why, farmer, I confess we^re poor: but 
while that^s the worst our enemies can say of us, we're 
content. 

F. Gam. Od, dom it ! I wish I had now a good* 
fair occasion to quarrel with him ; I'd make him con- 
tent with a devil to him ; I'd knock'en down, send 
him to jail and — But 111 be up with him! 

Enter Sim. 

*Sii»i, Oh, feyther, here^s one Mr. Lamp, a ring- 
leader of showfolks come from Andover to act in our 
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village. He wants a bam to play in, if youll hire 
him yourn. 

F. Gam. Surely, boy. HI never refuse money. 
But, lest he should ^gage the great room in the inn, 
run thou and tell him — Stop, 111 go myself — ^A short 
cut through that garden. — 

Banks. Why you, or any neighbour is wdcome to 
walk in it^ or to partake ' of what it produces, but 
making it a common thorou^fare is — 

F. Gam, Here, Sim, kick open that garden gate* 

Banks. What? 

F. Gam. Does the lad hear? 

Sim. Why yes, yes. 

F. Gam. Does the fool understand. 

Sim. Dang it, I'm as yet but young ; but if under- 
standing teaches me how to wrong my neighbour, I 
hope I may never live to years of discretion. 

F. Gam. What, you cur, do you disobey your fey- 
ther? Burst open me garden gate, as I command you. 

Sim. Feyther, he, that made both you and the gar- 
den, commands me not to injure the unfortunate. 

F. Gam. Here's* an ungracious rogue ! Then I must 
do it myself. [Advances.] 

Banks. [Stands before it.] Hold, neighbour. Small 
as this spot is, it's now my only possession : and the 
man shall first take my life, who sets a foot in it against 
my will. 

F. Gam. I'm in such a passion. — 

Jnne. [Comes forward,'] Feyther, if you're in a pas- 
sion, read the good book you gave me. 

F. Gam. Plague of the wench ! But, you hussey, 
I'll — and you, you unlucky bird ! 

[Egii Six and J avm. 

[A shower of rain.] — Enter Rover hastify. 

Rover. Zounds! here^s a pelting shower, and no 
shelter! ^Poor Tom's a-cold;" I'm wet throu^ — Oh^ 
here's a hirproimnng house. [Going to OeiNWM»^%\ 
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F. Gam. [Stops km.'\ Hold« my lad. Can't let folks 
in, till I know who are they. There's a public house 
not above a mile on. $ 

Bankt. Step in here, young man ; my fire is small, 
but it shall cheer you with a hearty welcome. 

Rover. [To Banks.] The poor cottager! [To Gam- 
mon.]. And the substantial nirmer! [Kneds."] ^ Hear, 
Nature, dear goddess, hear ! If ever you designed to 
make his corn-fields fruitful, change thy purpose; 
that, from the blighted ear no grain may 1^1 to fat 
his stubble goose — and, when to town he drives his 
hogs, so like himself, oh, let him feel the soaking rain ; 
then may he curse his crime too late, and know how 
sharper than a serpent's tooth 'tis" — ^Damme, but I'm 
spouting in the rain all this time. 

[Jwnps upy and runs into Banks's. 

P. Gam. Ay, nei^bour, youll soon scratch a b^ 
gar^s head, if you harbour every mad vagrant. This 
may be one of the footpads, that, it seems, have got 
about the country ; but I'll have an execution, and 
seize on thy goodi, this day, my charitable neighbourl 
£h, the sun strikes out, quite cleared up. 

Enter Jane. 

Jane, La, feyther, if there is'nt coming down the 
village — 

F. Gam. Ah, thou hussey ! 

Jane. Bless me, feyther ! No time for aneer now. 
Here's Lady Amaranth's chariot, drawn by her new 
grand long-tailed horses. — La! it stops. 

F. Gam. Her ladyship is coming out, and walks 
this way. — She may wish to rest herself in my house. 
Jane, we must always make rich folks welcome. 

Jane. Dear me, 111 run in and set things to rights. 

But, fe3rther, your cravat and wig are all got so rum* 

pli^ed with your cross-grained tantarums. — III tie 

youroeck ia a big beau, and for your wi^ if there ia 
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any flour in the drudging box — [Adftuts themy and 
runs into the house.'] 

F. Gam. Oh ! the bailiff too that I engaged* 

Enter Twitch. 

Twitch. Well, Master Gammon, as you desired, Fm 
come to serve this here warrant of yours, and arrest 
Master Banks ; where is he ? 

F. Gam, Yes, now I bc's determined on't — ^he's — 
zounds ! stand aside, 111 speak to you anon. [Looking 

OK/.] 

Entet Ladt Amaranth, ZACHARiAHyb/totng^. 

Lady Am. Friend, Jane, y^hom I have taken to be 
my handmaid, is thy daughter? 

F. Gam. Ay, so her mother said, an't please your 
ladyship. 

Lady Am. Ephraim Smooth acquainteth me thou 
art a wealthy yeoman. 

JF. Gam. Why, my lady, I pay my rent. 

Lady Am. Being yet a stranger on my estate around 
here, I have passed Uirough thy hamlet to behold with 
mine own eye the distresses of my poor tenants. I 
wish to relieve their wants. 

F. Gam. Right, your ladyship : for charity hides a 
deal of sins. How good of you to think of the poor ! 
that's so like me ; I'm always contriving how to re^ 
lieve my neighbours — you must lay Badks in jail to- 
ni^t. [Apart to Twitch.] 

Enier Jane. 

Jane. A'nt please you, will your ladyship enter our 
humble dwelling, and rest your ladyship in feyther's 
great cane bottom'd elbow chair with a high back. 
[Cvrtsies^ 

F. Gam. Do, my lady. To receive so great a body 
^rom her own chariot is an honour I dreamt not of; 
though, for the hungry and weary foot tc«:9^«t,\s:) 
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doors are always open, and my morsel ready. Knock ; 
when he comes out, touch him. [Aside to Twitch.] 

Lady. Am, Thou art benevolent, andl.w\ll enter 
thy dwelling with satisfaction. 

Jane. O precious ! This way, my lady. 

[Exeunt au hut Twitch. 

Tidtch, Eh, whereas the warrant? [FeeU his pockety 
and knocks at Banks's door^ 

Enter Banks. 

Banks, Master Twitch ! What's your business with 
me? 

Tkoitch, Only a little affair here against you. 

Banks, Me! 

Twitch, Yes ; Farmer Gammon has bought a thirty 
pound note of hand of yours. 

Banks, Indeed! Well, I didn't think his. malice 
Qould have stretched so far — I thought the .love, he 
professed for my sister, might — ^why, it is true. Master 
Twitch, to lend our indigent cottagers smidl sums 
when they've been unable to pay their cents, I got 
lawyer Quirk to procure me this money, and hoped 
their industry would have put it in my power to take 
up my note before now. However, I'll go round and 
try what they can do, then call on you and. settle it. 

Twitch, You must go with me. 

Rover, [Without.] Old gentleman, come quick, or 
111 draw another bottle of your currant wine. 

Twitch, You'd best not make a noise, but . come... 
[To Banks.] 

Enter Rover. 

Rover» Oh, you're here? Rain over — quite fine — 
-r-ni take a stuff of the open air too-— £h, what's the^ 
matter? 

Tvjitch, What's that to you ? , 

Eover, What's that to me? Why, you're a vciy 
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Twitch, Oh, here's a rescue I 

Banks, Nay, my dear sir, I'd wish you not to bring 
yourself into trouble about me.. 
. Twitch, Now, since you don\ know what's civil, if 
the debt's not paid directly, to jail you go. 

Rover, My kind, hospitable good old man to jail ! 
What's the amount, you scoundrel. 

Txvitch, Better words, or I'll — 

Rofoer. Stop ; utter you a word good or bad, ex- 
cept to tell me what's your demand upon this gentle- 
man, and I'll give yo^ the greatest beating you ever 
got since the hour you commenced rascaL [In a hw 
tone,} 

Twitch. Why, master, I don't want to quarrel with 
you, because — 

Rover, Youll get nothing by it. Do you know, 

Jrou villain, that I am this moment the greatest man 
iving? 

T^ch. Who, pray? 

Rover, ^ I am the bold Thunder T Sirrah, know 
that I carry my purse of gold in my coat-pocket, 
Though damme if I know how a purse came there. 
[JsidCf and takes it out,] There's twenty pictures of his 
majesty; therefore, in the king's name, I free his 
liege subject; [Takes Banks away.] and now who am 
I? Ah, ah! 

Twitch. Ten pieces short, my master ; but if you're 
a housekeeper 111 take this and your bail. 

Rover. Then for bail you must have a house* 
keeper ? What's to be done ! 

Enter Gammok. 

Ah, here's old hospitality ! I know you've a house, 
though your fire side was too warm for me. Lookyc, 
here's some rapacious, griping rascal, has had this 
worthy gentleman arrested. Now. a certain, good- 
for-nothing, rattling fellow has paid twenty ^inm&v 
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you pass your word for the other nine, we'll slep back 
miLi the old gentleman's friendly house, and over his 
currant wine, our iirst toast shall be, liberty to the 
honest debtor, and confusion to the hard hearted 

Cam. I shan't. 

Rover. Shan't! What's your name? 

F. Gam. Gammon. 

Rtrcrr. Gammon ! Dem'me, you're the Hampshire 
nog. [Exit F. Gammok. 

'Sdeath! How shall I do to extricate — ? I wish 1 
had another purse in my waistcoat pocket. 



from Gaum 



Lady Am. What tumult's this? 
JRovcr. A lady ! Ma'am, your most obedient hui 
ble servant. [Bous.] A quaker too ! They are ge- 
nerally kind and humane, and that face is the pro- 
logue to a play of a thousand good acta — may be 
she'd help us here, [Aside."] Ma'am, you must know 
that — that 1— no^lhis gentleman — I mean this gen- 
tleman and I — He got a little behind hand, as every 
honest, well principled man often may, from — bad 
■ harvests and rains — lodging com — and his cattle— 
' from murrain, and — rot the murrain ! you know this 
ifl the way all this affair happened, [To Bankg.] and 
then up steps this gentleman, [To TJeitch.] with a — 
a tip in his way — madam, you understand } And 
then in steps I — with my a — In short, madam, I am 
the worst slory teller in ti\e world, where myself is 
the hero of the tale. 

Twitch. Mr, Banks has been arrested for thirty 
pounds, and this gentleman has paid twenty guineas 
I of the debt. 

Banks. My litigious neighbour to expose 
thus! 



J 
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Lady Am, The young man and maiden within, 
haye spoken well of thy sister, and pictured thee 
as a man of irreproachable morals, though unfor- 
tunate. 

Rover. Madam, he's the honestest fellow — I've 
known him above forty years, he has the best hand at 
stirring a fire — If you was only to taste his currant 
wine. 

Banks, Madam, I never aspired to an enviable 
rank in life : but hitherto pride and prudence kept 
jne above the reach of pity : but obligations from a 
stranger — 

Lady Am, He really a stranger^ and attempt to 
free thee? But, friend, [To itover.] thou hast as- 
sumed a right which here belongeth alone to me. As 
I enjoy the blessings which theselands produce, I own 
also the heart delighting privilege of dispensing those 
blessings to the wretch^. Thou mad'st thyself my 
worldly banker, and no cash of mine in thine hands, 
\Takes a note from a pocket book.] but thus I balance 
our account. [Offers tt.] 

Racer. ^ Madam, my master pays me, nor can I 
take money from another hand, without injuring his 
honour, and disobeying his commands.*' 

" Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she." 

[Runsqff^, 

Banks. But, sir, I insist youll return him his money. 
[To TwUch.] Stop ! [Going.] 

Twitch, Aye, stop ! [Holds the skirt of his coat,] 

Lady Am. Where dwelleth he ? 

Banks, I fancy, where he can, madam. I under- 
stand, from his discourse, that he was on his way to 
join a company of actors in the next town. 

Lady Am. A profane stage-player with such a 
gentle, generous heart! Yet so whinmcally wild, 
uke the unconscious rose, modestly shrinking firom the 
recollection of its own grace and &vi^\ii«e&« 

D 2 
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t 

Enter Jaus, from the house^ more dressed. 

Jane. Now, my lady, Fm fit to attend your lady- 
ship. I look so genteelish, mayhap her ladyship may 
take me home with her. 

Lady Am. This maiden may find out for me 
whither he goeth. [Aside^ Call on my steward, 
and thy legal demands shall be satisfied. \To 
Twiich^ 

Jane. Here, coachman, drive up my lad/s chariot, 
nearer to our door. \CaUs cff^ Charott! If she'd 
take me with her, la ! how all the folks will stare. 
[Aside."] Madam, though the roads are so very 
dusty, ni walk all the way on foot to your lady- 
ship^ house — ay, though I should spoil my bran new 
petticoat. 

Lady Am. Rather than sully thy ^rment, thou 
shalt be seated by me. Friend, be cheerful; thine 
and thy sistei's sorrows shall be but an April 
shower. 

Jane. Oh, your ladyship ! — Ecod, if I didn't think 
so — [Aside.} 

Enter Sim. 

Here, you Sim, order the charott for us. 

Sim. Us ! Come, come, Jane, I've the little tilt cart 
to carry you. 

Jane. Cart! [Exeunt seotraUy. 



SCENE II. 

Before an Inn. 

Enter Rover and Waiter. 

R&oer. Hillo ! friend, when does the coach set out 
for London ? 
Waiter. In about an hour, sir. 
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Raver, Has the Winchester coach passed ? 
Waiter. No, sir. [Exit, 

Rover, That's lucky! Then my trunk is here 
still. Go I will not. Since I've lost the fellowship 
of my friend Dick, I'll travel no more, 111 try a 
London audience, who knows but I may get an en- 
gagement This celestial lady quaker! She must 
be rich, and ridiculous for such a poor dog as I am, 
even to think of her. How Dick would laugh at me 
if he knew — I dare say by this she has released my 
kind host from the gripe — I should like to be cer- 
tain, though. 

Enter Landlord. 

Land, Youll dine here, sir? Fm honest Bob 
Johnstone; kept the Sun thette twenty years. Ex- 
cellent dinner on table at two. 

Rffoer. ^^ Yet my love indeed is appetite ; I'm as 
hungry as the sea, and can digest as much.^ 

Land. Then you won't do for my shilling ordinary, 
sir; there's a very good ordinary at the Saracen's 
head, at the end of the town. Shou'dn't have thought 
indeed, hungry foot travellers to eat like—coming, 
sir. [Exit, 

Rover, 111 not join this company at Winchester. 
I will take a touch at a London theatre. The public 
there are candid apd generous, and before my merit 
can have time to create enemies. 111 save money, 
and, — ^^ a fig for the Sultan and Sophy.'' 

Enter Jane, ai the back^ and Sim, watching her. 

Jane, Ay, that's he ! 

Rjimer, But if I fail, by Heaven 111 overwhelm the 
manager, hb empire, and — ^ himself in one prodi- 
gious ruin." 

Jane, Ruin! Oh Lord ! \Runi hack^ 

Sim. What can you expect, when you follow young 
men f Fv^ dodg'd you all the via^ . 

d3 
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Jane* Well ! wasn't I sent? 

Skn, Oh yes, you were sent — ^very likely. Who 
sent you ? 

Jane. It was — I won't tell it's my lady, 'cause she' 
bid me not. [Ande^ 

Sim. Ill keep you from sheame — a fine life I 
should have in die parish, rare fleering, if a sister of 
moine should stand some Sunday at church in a 
white sheet, and to all their flouts what could I 
say? 

Rover. Thus, ** I say my sister's wrong'd, my sister 
Bhmabella^ born as high and noble as the attorney — 
do her justice, or by the gods 111 lay a scene of 
blood, shall make this haymow horrible to Beebles."'— 
" Say that, Chamont." 

Sim, I believe it's full moon. You go hoame to 
your place, and moind your business. 

Jane. My lady will be so pleas'd I found him ! 
I don't wonder at it, he's such a fine spoken man. 

Sim. Dang it ! Will you stand here grinning at 
the wild bucks. 

Jane. Perhaps the gentleman might wish to send 
her ladyship a compliment. An't please you, sir, 
if itfs even a kiss between us two, it shall go safe ; for, 
though you should give it me, brother Sim then can 
take it to my lady. 

jRoiw. " I kiss'd thee e'er I kill'd thee." 

Jane. Kill me ! 

Rover. " No way but this, killing myself to die 
upon a kiss !" [Advandng.] 

Sim. Go ! [To Jane--ptits ^er out] 

Rover, " Ay ; to a nunnery go to." I'm cursedly 
out of spirits ; but hang Sorrow, I may as well divert 
myself. — ^**Tis meat and drink for me to see a down.* 
— " Shepherd, was't ever at Court?" 

Sim, Not I. 

Rover. " Then thou art daiAn'd." 
Sm. Eh! 
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Rover, Ay, " thou art damn'd like an ill roasted 
egg — all on one side." — Little Hospitality. 

[Looking out. 

Enter Farmer Gammon. 

JP. Gam, Ehy where's the showman, that wants to 
hire my bam ? So, Madam Jane, I place her out 
to sarvice, and instead of attending her mistress, 
she gets galloppiug all about the village. — How's 
this, son ? 

Rover, " Your son ? Young Clodpate, take him 
to your wheat stack, and there teach him manners." 

Jr. Gam, Ah, thou'rt the fellow that would bolt 
out of the dirty roads into people's houses. Ho, ho, 
ho ! Sim's schooling is mightily thrown away if he 
hasn't more manners than thou. 

Sim, Why, feyther, it is ! Gadzooks, 'he be one of 
the play ! Acted Tom Fool, in King Lurry, at Lym- 
ington, to'ther night — I thought I knowd the fece, 
thof he had a straw cap, and a blanket aboufn — Ho, 
ho ! how comical that was when you said — 

Rover, '^ Pillicock sat upon Pillicock hill, pil^ 

—loo, loo r 

Sim, That's it! He's at it! [Ctaps.] Laugh, 
feyther. 

JP. Gam, Hold your tongue, boy ! I believe he's 
no better than he should be. llie moment I saw him, 
says I to myself, you are a rogue. 

Rover, There you spoke truth for once in your 
life. 

F. Gam. I'm glad to hear you confess it. But 
her ladyship shall have the vagrants whipp'd out of 
the country. 

Rover. Vagrant ! ^' Thou ' wretch ! despite o'er- 
whelm thee!'' "Only squint, and, by Heaven, 111 
beat thy blown body till it rebounds like a tennis 
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Sim. Beat myfeyther! No, no. Thou must first 
beat me. [Puis himself in a posture of defence^ 

Bffoer. [Ande,, with great feeling,] " Though love 
cool, friendship fall off, brothers divide, subjects rebel, 
oh ! never let the sacred bond be crack'd 'twixt son 
and father !*' — I never knew a father's protection, ne- 
ver had a father to protect. [Puts his handkerchief^ to 
his eyes,] 

Sim. Ecod ! he's not acting now ! 

Enter Lai4Dlobd, with a book^ pen^ and ink* . 

F. Gam, Landlord, is this Mr. Lamp here? 

Land. I've just opened a bottle for him and t'other 
in the parlour. 

Bxroer. ^ G<5, father, with thy son ; give him a 
livery more guarded than his fellows.'^ 

Sim. Livery ! Why, I be no sarvant man, though 
sister Jane is. Gi's thy hand. \To jRover.] I don't 
know how 'tis ; but I think I could lose my life for 
him ; but mustn't let feyther be lickt though — No, 
no! [Gomgy turns and looks at Rover.] Ecod, I 
ne'er shall forget Pillicock ! 

[Exeunt Farmer Gammon and Sim. 

Rouer. Thou art an honest reptile, III make my 
entr^ on the London boards in Bayes, yes, I shall 
have no comparison against me. ** Egad, ifs very 
hard that a gentleman and an author can't come 
to teach them, but he must break his nose, and — and 
— all that — ^but — so the players are gone to din- 
ner.*' 

Land. No such people frequent the Sun, I assure you* 

Racer. " Sun, moon, and stars T — Now mind the 
eclipse, Mr. Johnson. 

Land. I heard nothing of it, sir. 

Rover. ^ There's the sun between the earth and 
moon — there's the moon between the earth and the 
tun, tol, lol, lol ! dance the hay ! Luna means to show 
her tail" 
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Enter Waiter. 

Waiter. Two gentlemen in the parlour would speak 
with you. 

Rover, ** I attend them, were they twenty times our 
mother.* 

Waiter. Your mother, sir ! why it is two gentlemea. 

Rever, Say I attend them with all respect and 
duty. [Exit Waiter^ 

Land. Sir, you go in the stage ; as we book the 
passengers, what name ? , 

Raver. '' I am the bold Thunder." [Exit. 

Land. [Writing^ Mr« Thunder. 

Enter John Dokt. 

John. I want two places in the stage coach, because 
I and another gentleman are going a voyage. 

Land. Just two vacant ; what name ? 

John. Avast ! I go aloft. But let's see wholl be 
my master^s messmates in the cabin : [Read8.[ Cap- 
tain Muccolah, Counsellor Fazacherly, Miss Gos- 
ling, Mr. Thunder. What's this? speak^ man! is 
there one of that name going? r 

Land. Booked him this minute. 

John. If our voyage should now be at an end be- 
fore we begin it ? — If this Mr. Thunder should be my 
master^s son! — What rate is this vessel? 

Land. Rate! 

John. What sort of a gentleman is he? 

Land. Oh ; a rum sort of a gentleman ; I suspect 
he'is one of the players. 

John. True ; Siun said it was some player^s people 
coaxed him away from Portsmouth school. It must 
be the 'squire — show me where he's moored, my old 
purser. [Exit^ ii>igingf and Landlord Jfomamg. 
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John, The very face of his father! And an't you 
asham'd of yourself? 

Rover, Why, yes, I am sometimes. 

John. Do you know, if I had you at the gangways, 
Yd give you a neater dozen than ever you got from 
your schoolmastei^s cat-a-nine tails. 

Rover. You woudn't supe ? 

John. I would sure. 

Rover. Indeed? — Pleasant enough! who is this g^ 
nius? 

John. IVe dispatch'd a shallop to tell Lady Amap 
ranth you're here. 

Rover. You havn't? . 

John. I have. 

Rover. Now, who the devil's Lady Amaranth ? 

John. I expect her chariot every mom«[it, and 
when it comes, youll get into it, and 111 get into it, 
and rU set you down genteely at her house ; then 
111 have ob^ed . my orders, and I hope your Esther 
will be satisfied. 

Rover. My father ! who's he pray ? 

John. Pshaw ! leave off your fun, and prepare to 
ask his pardon* 

Rover. Ha, ha, ha 1 Why, my worthy friend, you 
are totally wrong in this afikir. Upon my woid Fm 
not the person you take me for. [Ginng.] 

John. You don't go, though they've got your name 
down in the stage coach book, Mr. Thunder. 

Rover. Mr. Tliunder ! stage coach book ! [Pauses.] 
ha, ha, ha! This must be some curious blunder. 

John. Oh ! my lad, your father. Sir Greorge, will 
change your note. 

Rover: He must give me one first. Sir George ! 
then my father is a knight, it seems ; ha, ha, ha ! very 
good, Mthl 'pon my honour, I am not the. gentleman 
that you think me. 

John. 1 ought not to think you any gentleman 4br 
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giving your honour in a falsehood. Oh ! them play 
actors you went amongst have quite spoiled you. I 
wish only one of 'em would come in my way. I'd 
teach 'em to bring a gentleman's son tramboozing 
about the country. 

Enter Waiter. 

WaUer. Her ladyship's chariot's at the door, and I 
fimcy it's you, sir, the coachman wants. 

John, Yes, it's me. I attend your honour. 

Ifiaper, Then you insist on it tiiat I am — 

John. I insist on nothing, only you shall come* 

Saoer. Indeed ! Shall ! Shall is a word don't sound 
over agreeable to my ears. 

Jokn. Does a pretty girl spund well to your ear? 

Rotoer, " More music in the clink of her horses' 
hoo6 than twenty hautboys." Why, is this Lady 
Thing-o-me pretty ? 

John. Beautiful as a mermaid, and stately as a ship 
under sail. 

JRover. Egad ! I've a mind to humour the frolic — 
WeU, well, 111 see your mermaid. But then on the 
instant of my appearance the mistake must be disco* 
vered. [Asidt^ Harkye, is this father of mine you talk 
of at this lady's ? 

. John, No : your flEtthei's in chase of the deserters* 
I find he's afraid to face the old one, so, if I tell him, 
ibe won't go with me. [Amde^ No, no, we shan't see 
him in a hurry* 

Baoer. Then I'll venture. Has the lady ever seen 
me? 

John. Psha! none of your jokes, man; you know, 
that her ladyship, no more than myself, mis set eyes 
upon you smce you was the bigness of a rumbo 

Rofoer. The 4^oice isjjaade. I have my Ranflei^s 
dress in my trunk : ^ Cousin of Backin|^am» wou 
sage grave ma&r 
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John, What? 

Rwer, " Since ^ou will buckle fortune on my 
back, to bear her burden, whether I will or no, I must 
have patience to endure the load ; but if black scandal, 
or foul faced* 

John, Black ! my foul face was as fair as yours 
before I went to sea. 

JRover. '^ Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me." 

John, Man, don't stand preaching parson Sacks — 
come to the chariot. 

Bffoer, Ay, to the chariot ! *" Bear me, Bucephalus, 
among the billows, — ^hey ! for the Tygris!" \Exemt. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Ladt Amaranth's House, 

Enter Ladt Amaranth and Ephraim. 

Jjady Am, Though thou hast settled that distressed 
gentleman's debt, let his sister come unto me ; and 
remit a quarter's rent, unto all my tenants. 

Eph, As thou bid'st I have discharged from the 
poynd the widow's cattle; but shall I let the lawsuit 
drop against the farmer^s son who did shoot the phea^ ' 
sant? 

Lady Am. Yea ; but instantly turn from my ser- 
vice the g^mekeeper^s man that did kill the fawn, 
while it was eating from his hand. We should hate 
guile, thoftigh we may love venison. 

Eph, I love a young doe. — [Aside^ Since the dcaA 
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of friend Dovehouse, who, (though one of the faithful) 
was an active magistrate, this part of the country is 
infested with covetous men, called robbers, and I have, 
in thy name, said unto the people, whoever appre- 
hendeth one of these, I will reward him, yea with 
thirty pieces of gold. [A lovd knocking without!] That 
beating of one brass against another at thy door, pro- 
claimeth the approach of vanity, whose pride of heart 
swelleth at an empty sound. [Exit, 

Lady Am, But my heart is possessed with the idea 
of that wandering youth, whose benevolence induced 
him to part with, perhaps, his all, to free the unhappy 
debtor. His person is amiable, his address (accord- 
ing to worldly modes) formed to please, to delight. 
But he's poor ; is that a crime ? Perhaps meanly bom: 
but one good action is an illustrious pedigree. I feel 
I love him, and in that word are birth, fame, and 
riches. 

Enter Jane. 

Jane, Madam, my lady, an't please you — 

Lady Am, Didst thou find the young man, that I 
may return him the money he paia for my tenant ? 

Jane. I found him, ma'am, and — I found him, and 
he talked of — ^what he said. 
^ Lady Am, What did he say ? 

Jane, He saw me, ma'am — and call'd me Blowsa- 
bella, and said he would — 111 be han^d, ma'am, if he 
didn't say he would — Now, think of 9iat ; — but if he 
hadn't gone to London in the stage coach — 

Lady Am, Is he gone? \}Vith emotioiiy 

Enter John Dory. 

John, Oh, my lady, mayhap John Dory is not the 
man to be sent after young gentlemen that scamper 
from school, and run about the country play acting! 
Pray walk up stairs, Master Thunder: [CaUa ^.] 

iady Am, Hast thou brought my kiti&i!CAX!L\i\^^ 

£2 
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John. Well,.! havn't then. 

Jane, If you havn% what do you make a talk 
about it ? 

John. Well, don't give me your palaver, young Miss 
Slip Slop. — ^Will you only walk up, if you please^ 
Master Harry ? 

Jane, Will you walk up, if you please, Master 
Harry? 

Lady Am. Friendship requireth, y«t I am not dis- 
posed to commune with company. — [Aside* 

Jane. Oh, bless me, ma'am ! if it isn't— 

Enter Rover, dressed. 

Rffoer. « Tis I, Hamlet the Dane T— " Thus hr 
into the bowels of the land, have we marched on." 
— ** John, that bloody and devouring boar !* 

John. He called me bull in the coach. 

Jane. I don't know what brought such a bull in 
the coach. 

Rover. This the tady Amaranth ! By Heavens, the 
very angel quaker ! 

Lady Am. \Tums^ The dear, generous youth, my 
cousin Harry ! 

John. There he's for you, my lady, and make the 
most of him. 

Jane. Oh, how happy my lady is! he looks so 
charming now he's fine. 

John. Harkye ! she's as rich as a Spanish Indiaman; 
and I tell you, your father wishes you'd grapple her 
by the heart — court her, you mad devil. [Apart to' 
Rover.] There's an engagement to be between these 
two vessels : but little Cupid's the only man thafs to 
take minutes, so come. [To Jane.] 

Jane, Ma'am, an't I to wait on you ? 

John. No, my lass, you're to wait on me. 

Jane. Wait on this great sea-bull! lack-a^daisy ! 
am I — am — 

John* By this, Sir George is come to the inn. With<» 
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out letting the younker know, Til go bring him here, 
and smuggle both father and son into a joyful meet- 
ing. [Aside.'] — [To Jane.] Come now, usher me down 
like a lady. 

Jane, This way, Mr. Sailor Gentleman. 

[Exeuni John and Jane. 

Rover. By Heavens, a most delectable woman! 

[Aside. 

Lady Am. Cousin, when I saw thee in the village 
free the sheep from the wolf, why didst not tell me 
then thou wert son to my uncle. Sir George ? 

Rover. Because, my lady, then I— did'nt know it 
myself — [Aside. 

Lady Am. Why wouldst vex thy father, and quit 
thy school. 

Rover. *^ A truant disposition, good my lady, 
brought me from Wirtemberg." 

Lady Am. Thy father designs thee for his dangerous 
profession ; but is thy inclination turned to the voice 
of trumpets, and smites of mighty slaughter ? 

Rover. " Why, ma'am, as for old Boreas, my dad, 
when the blast of war blows in his ears, he's a tyger 
in his fierce resentment." — But for me, " I think it a 
pity, so it is, that villainous saltpetre should be digg'd 
out of the bowels of the harmless earth, which many 
a good tall fellow has destroyed, with wounds and 
guns, and drums, Heav'n save the mark 1" 

Lady Am. Indeed thou art tall, my cousin, and 
grown of comely stature. Our families have long 
been separated. 

Rover. They hava^Since Adam, I believe — [Aside.] 
" Then, lady, let that sweet bud of love now ripen to 
a beauteous flower ?" 

Lady Am. Love! 

Rover. " Excellent wench ! perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee, and when I love thee ^otj^\ 
chaos is come again.'' . ^-^ ^,>*'> j2 

Zatfy Am. Thou art of an Viapp^ i^uB^QfnSkMh' ^~^ 

£ S 
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Rover. " If I were now to die, 'twere now to be 
most happy* ^ Let our senses dance in concert to the 
joyful minutes^ and this, and this, the only discord 
make.'* [Embracmg. 

Enter Jake, toith cake and tome. 

Jane. Ma'am, an't please you, Mr. Zachariah bid 
me 

Rofoer. " Why, you fancy yourself Cardinal Wolsey 
in this family.'' 

Jane. No, sir, I'm not Cardinal Wolsey, Tm only 
my lad/s maid here — Jenny Gammon, at your ser- 
vice. 

Rofoer. ** A bowl of cream for your Catholic ma- 
jesty." 

Jane. Cream! No, sir, it's wine and water. 

Rover. " You get no water, take the wine, great 
potentate." — [Gives Lady Amaranth a glass^ then 
drinks.] 

Jane. Madam, my father begs leave — 

Rcycer. " Go, go, thou shallow Pomona." — [Puis 
her ont.] £h ! Zounds, here's my manager. 

Enter Farmer Gammon onif Lamp. 

F. Gam. I hope her ladyship hasn't found out 'twas , 
I had Banks arrested. [Aside.] — Would your ladyship 
give leave for this here honest man and his comrades 
to act a few plays in the town, 'cause I've let'n my 
bam. Twill be some little help to me, my lady. 

Rover. Mv lady, I understand these affairs. Leave 
me to settle em. 

Lady Am. True ; these are delusions, as a woman, 
I understand not. But by my cousin's advice I will 
abide ; ask his permission. 

Gam. So ; I must pay my respects to the young 
'squire. [AMe?i An't please your honour, if a poor - 
msui like me [^aws.} durst offer my h\un\Ae A.\a>j . — 
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Rcyoer. Canst thou bow to a vagrant* £h, Little 
Hospitality ? 

[Farmer Gammon looks in his face, andsneaks off^ 

Lamp. Please your honour, if I may presume to 
hope you'll be graciously pleased to take our little 
squad imder your honour's protection — 

^Rffcer. Ha! 

Lady Am. What sa/st thou, Henry ? 

Rover. Ay, where's Henry? Gadso! True, that's 
me. Strange I should already forget my name, and 
not half an hour since I was christened! [Aside."] 
Harkye ! do you play yoUrself? £h ! Ha ! Hem ! [Va- 
pouring.'] fellow? 

Lamp. Yes, sir ; and sir, I have just now engaged a 
new actor, Mn Rover. Such an actor ! 

Rover. Eh ! What ! you've engaged that — ^what's 
his name. Rover? If such is your best actor, you 
shan't have my permission. My dear madam, the 
worst fellow in the world. Get along out of 
town, or I'll have all of you, man, woman, child, 
stick, rag, and fiddlestick, clapt into the whirligig. 

Lady Am, Good man, abide not here. 

Rover. Eh I What, my friend ? Now, indeed, if this 
new actor you brag of, this crack of your company, 
was any thing like a gentleman — 

Lamp. [Stares.] It isn't ! 

Rover. It is. My good friend, if I was really the 
unfortunate poor strolling dog you thoyght me, I 
should tread your four boards, and crow the cock of 
your barn-door fowl ; but as fate has ordained that 
I'm a gentleman, and son to Sir, — Sir, — ^what the devil's 
my fauer's name ? [Aside.] you must be content to 
murder Shakspeare without making me an accom- 
plice. 

Lamp. But, my most gentle sir, I, and niy treasurer. 
Trap, have trumpeted your fame ten miles round the 
country : — the bills arc posted, XW ^Vql%^ \i\i^ ^^ 
candles booked, fiddles engaged •, «SV o\i\!da<v^'^^^ ^^ 
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expectation. We should have to-morrow night an 
overflow, ay, thirty pounds. Dear, worthy sir, you 
wou'dn't go to ruin a whole community and their fa^ 
milies that now depend only on the exertion of your 
brilliant talents. 

Rover, Eh ! I never was uniform but in one maxim, 
that is, though I do little good, to hurt nobody but 
myself. 

Lqd^ Am. Since thou hast promised, much as I 
piize my adherence to those customs in which I was 
brought up, thou shalt not sully thy honour by a 
breach of thy word. Play, if it can bring good to 
these people. 

Rover, Shall I? 

Lady Am, This falleth out well ; for I have bidden 
all the gentry round unto my house warming, and 
these pleasantries may afford them a cheerful and in- 
nocent entertainment. 

Rover, True, my lady ; your guests ar'n't quakers 
though you are, and when we ask people to our 
house, we study to please them, not ourselves. But 
if we do furbish a play or two, the muses sha'n't ho- 
nour that churlish fellow's bam. No ; the god, that 
illumines the soul of genius, should never visit the 
iron door of inhumanity. No Gammon's bam for 
me ! — 

Lady Am. Bam ! no ; that gallery shall be thy 
theatre; and, in spite of the grave doctrines of 
Ephraim Smooth, my friendly and I will behold and 
rejoice in thy pranks, my pleasant cousin. 

Rover. My kind, my charming lady ! Hey, 
brighten up, bully Lamp, carpenters, tailor, manager, 
distribute your box tickets for my lady's gallery. — 
" Come, gentle coz,'' 

" The actors are at hand, and by their show 

You shall know all 

That you are like to know." [Exeunt. 
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SC£N£ II. 

The Inn. 

Enter Harry, and Midge. 

Harry. Though I went back to Portsmouth aea* 
demy with a contrite heart, to continue my studies, 
yiet, from my father's angry letter, I dread a woeful 
storm at our first meeting. I fancy the people at 
this inn don't recollect me ; it reminds me of my 
pleasant friend, poor Jack Rover, I wonder where he 
b now. 

Midge, And brings to my memory a certain stray 
vaguing acquaintance of mine, poor Dick Buskin. 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha ! Then I desire, sir, youll turn 
Dick Buskin again out of your memory. 

Midge, Can't, sir. The dear, good-natur'd, wicked 
son of a beg your honour's pardon. 

Harry, Oh, but Midge, you must, as soon as I'm 
dressed, step out and enquire whose house is this my 
father's at ; I did not think he had any acquaintance 
in this part of the country. Sound what humour he's 
in, and how the land lies, before I venture in his pre- 
sence, [Exevjit. 

Enter Sir George Thunder, agitated^ and 

Landlord. 

Sir Geo. I can hear nothing of these deserters ; yet, 
by my first intelligence, they'll not venture up to 
London. They must still be lurking about the 
country. Landlord, have any suspicious persons ever 
put in at your house ? 

Land. Yes, sir ; now and then. 

Sir Geo. Zounds ! what do you do with them ? 

Land. Why, sir, when a man calls for liquor 
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that I think has no money, I make him pay before- 
hand. ' 

Sir Geo. Damn your liquor, you self-interested 
porpoise ! Chatter your own private concerns, when 
the public good, or fear of general calamity, should 
be the only compass! These fellows, that I'm in pur- 
suit of, have run from their ships ; if our navy's un- 
manned, what becomes of you and your house, you 
dunghill cormorant? 

Land. This is a very abusive sort of a gentleman ; 
but he has a full pocket, or he wouldn't be so saucy. 
[Aside.] [Extt. 

Sir Geo. This rascal, I believe, doesn't know I'm 
Sir George Thunder. Winds, still variable, blow my 
affairs right athwart each, other. — ^To know whatTs 
become of my runagate son Harry, — and there my rich 
lady niece, pressing and squeezing up the noble 
plumage of our illustrious family in her little mean 
quaker bonnet. But I must up to town after — ^^Sblood, 
when I catch my son Harry ! — Oh, here's John 
Dory. 

Enter John Dory. 

Have you taken the places in the London coach for 
me? 

John. Hahoy ! your honour, is that yourself? 

Sir Geo. No, I m beside myself — ^heard any thing 
ef my son ? — 

John. What's o'clock ? 

Sir Geo. What do you talk of clocks or time- 
pieces — All glasses, reck'ning, and log-line, are run 
mad witb me. 

John. If it's two, your son is at this moment walk- 
ing with Lady Amaranth in her garden. 

Sir Geo. With Lady Amaranth ! 

John. If half after, they're cast anchor to rest 
themselves amongst the posies; if three, they're 
^ot up again; if four, they're picking a bit of 
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cramm'd fowl; and, if half after, they^re picking 
their teeth, and cracking wahiuts over a bottle of 
Calcavella. 

Sir Geo. My son ! my dear friend, where did you 
find him ? 

John. Why, I found him where he was, and I left 
him where he is. 

Sir Geo. What, and he came to Lady Ama- 
ranth's ? 

John. No; but I brought him there from this 
house, in her ladyship's chariot. I won't tell him 
Master Harry went ameng^st the players, or he'd 
never forgive him. [AHde^ Oh ! such a merry, 
civil, crazy, crack-brain ! flie very picture of your 
honour. 

Sir Geo.' Ha, ha, ha ! What, he's in high spirits ? 
ha, ha, ha! the dog! [Jot/fully.] But I hope he's 
h^d discretion enough to throw a little gravity over 
his mad humour, before his prudent cousin. < 

John. He threw himself on his knees before her, 
and that did quite as well. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha ! made love to her already \ 
Oh, the impudent, the cunning villain ! What, and 
may be he-— {fFitA great glee.] 

John. Indeed he did give her a smack. 

Sir Geo. Me ; ha, ha, ha ! 

John. Oh, he's yours ! a chip of the old block. 

Sir Geo. He is ! he is ! ha, ha, ha ! 

John. Oh, he threw his arms around her as eager 
as I would to catch a falling decanter of Madeira. 

Sir Geo. Huzza ! victoria ! Here will be a junc- 
tion of bouncing estates ! but, confound the money. 
John, you shall have a bowl for a jolly boat to swim 
in ; roll in here a puncheon of rum, a hogshead of 
sugar, shake an orchard of oranges, and let Uie Land- 
lord drain his fish-pond yonder. [Sings.] ''A bumper I 
a bumper of good liquor,'^ kc. 

John: TheDi iliy good master, Sir Geor^^ I'll 
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order a bowl in, since you are in the humour for it— ^ 
*' We'll dance a little^ and sing a little.** [Singing,'] 

[Exit 
Sir Geo, And so the wild rogue is this instant 
rattling up her prim ladyship. Eh^ isn't this he? 
Left her already ! 

Enter Haery. 

Harry, I must have forgot my cane in this room— 
My father ! £h ! zounds ! 

Sir Geo. [Looks at his xoatch,] Just half after four 1 
Why, Harry, youVe made great haste in craCldi^ 
your walnuts. 

Harry. Yes; he's heard of my frolics With the 
players. [Aside^ Dear father, if youll biit fbif- 
give — 

Sir Geo. Why, indeed, Harry, you've acted vefjr 
had. 

Harry, Sir, it should be considered I was but k 
novice. 

Sir Geo, However, I shall thiftk of nothing no^ 
but your benefit. 

Harry, Very odd, his approving of — [Aside.l I 
thank you, sir, but, if agreeable to you, IVe done with 
benefits. 

Sir Geo. If I wasn't the best of fathers, you might 
indeed hope none from me; but no matter, if you can 
but get the fair quaker, 

Harry, Or the humours of the navy^ sir ? 

Sir Geo. What, how dare you reflect on the hu- 
mours of the navy? Tlie navy has very good hu-> 
mours, or I'd never see your dog's face again, you 
villain ! But I'm cool. What, eh, boy, a snug, easy 
chariot? 

Harry, 111 order it. Waiter, desire my father^s 
carriage to draw up. {CaBs* 

Sir Geo, Mine, you rogue! Cv^ none here, 
mean Lady Amaranth's. 
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Harry. Yes, sir ; Lady Amaranth's chariot ! [Cdl- 

Sir Geo. What are you at ? I mean that which 
you left this house in. 

Harry. Chariot ! sir, I left this house on foot. 

Sir Geo. What, with John Dory? 

Harry. No, sir, with Jack Rover. 

Sir Geo. Why, John has heen a rover to be sure ; 
but now he'^s settled, since IVe made him my valet de 
cfaambre. 

Harry. Make him your valet ! Why, sir, where 
did you meet him ? 

Sir Geo. Zounds ! I met him on board, and I met 
him on shore, and the cabin, steerage, gallery, and 
forecastle. He sailed round the world with me. 

Harry. Strange this, sir! certainly I understood 
he had been in the East Indies ; but he never told me 
he even knew you ; but, indeed, he knew me only by 
the name of Dick Buskin. 

Sir Geo. Then how came he to bring you to liadj 
Amaranth's ? 

Harry. Bring me where ? . 

Sir Geo. Answer me. Ar'n't you now come from 
her ladyship's. 

Harry. [Stares.] Me ? Not I. 

Sir Geo. Ha! this is a lie of John's, to en* 
hence his own services. Then you have not been 
there? 

Harry. There! I don't know where you mean, 
air. ... 

Sir Geo. Yes; 'tis all a brag of John's, but 
111— 

Enter John Dory. 

John. The rum and sugar is ready ; but as for the 
fish-pond — 

Sir Geo. Ill kick you into it, you thinty old 
grampus. 
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John. Will you ? Then I'll make a comical roasted 
orange. 

Sir Geo, How dare you say you brought my son 
to Lady Amaranth's ? 

John, And who says I did not ? 

Sir Geo, He that best should know; only Dick 
Buskin here. 

John, Then Dick Buskin might find some other 
amusement than shooting off his guns here. 

Sir Geo, Did you bring my son to Lady Ami(- 
ranth's in her chariot? 

John, And to be sure I did. 

Sir Geo, There, what do you say to that? 

Harry, I say it's false. 

John, False ! Shiver my hulk, Mr. Buskin, if you 
wore a lion's skin, I'd curry you for this 

[Exit, in a rage. 

Sir Geo, No, no, John's honest ; I see through it 
now. The puppy has seen her, perhaps he has the 
impudence not to like her, and so blows up this con- 
fusion and perplexity only to break off a marriage 
that I've set my heart on. 

Harry, What does he mean? Sir, FU assure 
you— 

Sir Geo, Damn your assurance, you disobedient, 
ungrateful — I'll not part with you till I confront you 
wiQi Lady Amaranth herself, face to face, and if I 
prove you've been deceiving me, I'll launch you into 
the wide ocean of life without rudder, compass, grog, 
or tobacco. [Exeunt, 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 

Lady Amaranth's Heme. 

» 

Enter Lady Amaranth, reading. 

• 
Lady Am, The £uiciful flights of my pleasant 
cousin enchant my senses. This book he gave me to 
read containeth good moral. The man Shakspeare, 
that did write it, they call immortal ; he must indeed 
have been filled with a divine spirit. I understand, 
from my cousin, the origin. of plays were religious 
mysteries ; that, freed from the superstition of early, 
and the grossness of latter, ages, the stage is now the 
vehicle of delight and morality. If so, to hear a good 
play, is taking the wholesome draught of precept 
from a golden cup, embossed with gems ; yet, my 
giving countenance to have one in my house, and 
even to act in it myself, prove the ascendancy, that 
my dear Harry hath over my heart — Ephraim Smooth 
is much scandalized at these doings. 

Enter Ephraim. 

Eph, This mansion is now the tabernacle of Baal. 

Lady Am, Then abide not in it. 

Eph. T'i% full of the wicked ones. 

Lady Am, Stay not amongst the wicked ones. 

[Loud laughing without. 
Eph. I must shut mine ears. 
Lady Am, And thy mouth also, good Ephraim. 
I havo bidden my cousin Henry to va^ ViA»\>»&>vcA\ 
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\vill not set bounds to his mirth to gratify thy spleen^ 
and show mine own inhospitality. 

Eph. Why dost thou suffer him to put into the 
hands of thy servants books of tragedies, and books 
of comedies, prelude, interlude, yea, all lewd. My 
spirit doth wax wrath. I say unto thee a playhouse 
is the school for the old dragon, and a playbook the 
primer of Belzebub. 

Lady Am. This is one ; mark ! \Reads.] " Not the 
king's crown, nor the deputed sword, the marshal's 
truncheon, nor the judge's robe, become them with 
one half so good a grace as mercy doth. Oh, think 
on that, and mercy then will breathe within your lips 
like man new made r — Doth Belzebub speak such 
words ? 

Eph. Thy kinsman has made all the servants 
actors. 

Ladi^ Am. To act well is good service. 

Eph. Here cometh the damsel for whom my heart 
yeameth. 

Enter Jake, reading a paper joyfully. 

Jant. Oh, ma'am, his honour the 'squire says the 
play's to be " As you like it." 

Eph. I like it not. 

Jant. He's given me my character. I'm to be 
Miss Audrey, and brother Sim's to be William of 
the forest, as it were. But how am I to get my part 
by heart ? 

Lady Am. By often reading it. 

Jane. Well, I don't know but that's as good as any 
other. But I must study my part. " The gods give 
us joy." [Exit. 

Eph. Thy maidens skip like young kids. 

Lady Am. Then do thou go skip with them. 

Eph. Mary, thou shou'd'st be obey'd in thine own 
house, and I will do thy bidding. 
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Lady Am, Ah, thou hypocrite ! To obey is easy 
when the heart commands. 

Enter Rover, pushing hy Ephraim. 

Rover, Oh, my charming cousin, how agree you 
and Rosalind ? Are you almost perfect ? " Eh, 
what, all a-mort, old Clytus Y' " Why, you're like 
an angry fiend broke in among the laughing gods.*^ — 
Come, come, I'll have nothing bere, but " Quips and- 
cranks, and wreathed smiles, such as dwell on Hebe's 
cheek." [Looking at Lady Amaranth. 

Lady Am. He says we mustn't have this amuse- 
ment. 

Rover. " But I'm a voice potential, double as the 
Duke's, and I say we must." 

Eph, Nay. 

Raoer, Yea : " By Jupiter, I swear, aye." 

[Music mithaut, 

Eph, I must shut my ears. The man of sin ruU- 
beth the hair of the horse to the bowels of Uie cat. 

Enter Lamp, with a Violin. 

Lamp, Now, if agreoablc to your ladyship, we'll go 
over your song. 

Eph. I will go over it. 

[Snatches the book from Lady Amaranth, 
throws it on the ground^ and steps on it. 
Rover. Trample on Shakspeare ! . " You sacri- 
legious thief, that, from a shelf the precious diadem 
stole, and put it in thy pocket !" [Takes up the book 
and presents it again to Lady Amaranth.] Silence, 
" thou owl of Crete," and hear the " Cuckoo's song." 
Lady Am, To practise it I'm content. 

[Lamp begins to play, Ephraim jostles 
Atm, and puts hm out of' tune. 
Lamp, Why, what's that for, my dear sir ? 
Eph. Friend, this is a land of freedoBii and I've 

p3 
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as much right to move my elbow as thou hast to 
move thine. [Rover pushes himJ] Why dost thou 
80 friend ? 

Rover. Friend, this is a land of freedom, and I 
have as much right to move my elbow, as thou 
hast to move thine. 

[Mimickmgy shoves Ephraim outr 

Lady Am. But, Harry, do your people of fashion 
act these follies themselves. 

Rover. Ay, and scramble for the top parts as eager 
as for star, ribband, place, or pension. Lamp, deco^ 
rate the seats out smart and theatrical, and drill the 
servants that I've given the small parts to — 

[Exit Lamp. 

Ladi/ Am. I wished for some entertainment, (in 
which gay people now take delight,) to please those 
I have invited ; but we'll convert these follies into a 
charitable purpose. Tickets for this day shall be 
delivered unto my friends gratis ; but money to their 
amount, I will, from my own purse (after rewarding 
our assistants) distribute amongst thp indigent of the 
village. Thus, whilst we please ourselves, and per- 
haps amuse our friends, we' shall make the poor 
happy. [Exit^ 

Rover. An angel ! If Sir George doesn't soon ar- 
rive, to blow me, I may, I think, marry her angelic 
Iad3r8hip ; but will that be honest? She's nobly bom, 
though I suspect I had ancestors too, if I knew who 
they were. I certainly entered this house the poorest 
wight in England, and what must she imagine when 
I am discovered ? That I am a scoundrel ; and, con* 
sequently, though I should possess her hand and for- 
tune, instead of loving, she'll despise me [Sits 

down.] I want a friend now, to consult — deceive her 
I will not. Poor Dick Buskin wants money more 
than myself, yet this is a measure I'm sure he'd scorn. 
No, no, I must not. — 
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Enter Harry. 

Harry. Now I hope my passionate father will be 
eonvinced that this is the first time I was ever under 
this roof. £h, what beau is here? Astonishing! 
My old strolling friend ! 

[Unperceivedy tits by Rover. 

JRxroer. Heigho ! I don't know what to do. 

Harry, [In the same tone,] " Nor what to say." 

Racer. [Tums^ Dick Buskin! My dear fellow! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Talk of the devil, and — I was just 
thinking of you — ^'pon my soul, Dick, Fm so happy 
to see you. [Skakes hands cordiaUy, 

Harry, But, Jack, eh, how came you to find me 
out? 

Rdver, Found you ! Fm sure I wonder how the 
deuce you found me out. Ah,' the news of my in- 
tended play has brought you. 

Harry, He doesn't know as yet who I am, so 111 
carry it on. [Aside.] Then you too have broke your 
engagement with Truncheon, at Winchester ; figuring 
It away in your stage clothes too. Really, tell us 
what you are at here. Jack ? 

Rover. Will you be quiet with your Jacking? Fm 
now ^uire Harry. 

Harry. What? 

Rofoer. Fve been pressed into this service by an old 
roan of war, who found me at the inn, and, insisting 
Fm son to a Sir George Thunder, here, in that cha- 
racter, 1 flatter myself I have won the heart of the 
charming lady of this house. 

Harry. Now the mystery's out. Then it's my friend 
Jack has been brought here for me. [Aside.] Do 
you know the young gentleman they take you for? 

Raver. No ; but 1 flatter mysdf he is honoured in 
liis representative. 

Harry. Upon my soul, Jack^ you*te « swi Vas^ 
felioir. 
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Rover. I am, now I can put some pounds in your 
pockets; you shall be employed —we're getting up 
^' As you like it." Let's see, in the cast have I a part 
for you — ril take Touchstone from Ijamp, you i^all 
have it, my boy ; Td resign Orlando to you with any 
other Rosalind ; but the lady of the mansion plays it 
herself, you rogue. 

Harry. The very lady my father intended for 
me. [Aside.] Do you love her. Jack ? 

Rover. To distraction ; but Til not have her. 

Harry. No! Why? 

Rover. She thinks me a gentleman, and 111 not con- 
vince her I am a rascal. Fll go on with our play, as tho 
produce is appropriated to a good purpose, and then lay 
down my 'squireship, bid adieu to my heavenly Rosa-* 
lind,and exit for ever from her house, poor Jack Rover. 

Harry. The generous fellow I ever thought him, 
and he shaVt lose by it. If I could make him be* 
lievc — [Aside.] Well, this is the most whimsical 
affair! YouVc anticipated, superseded me, ha, ha, 
ha ! You'll scarce believe that I'm come here too (pur- 
posely though) to pass m3rself for this young Henry. 

Rover. No! 

Harry. I am. 

Sir Geo. [Without.] Harry, where are you ? 

Rover. Eh ! Who's that ? 

Harry. Ah, ah, ah ! Fll try it, my father will be 
cursedly vexed ; but no other way. [Aside. 

Rover. Somebody call'd Harry — Zounds, *' if the 
real Simon Pure" should be arrived, I'm in a fine way. 

Harry. Be quiet — that's my confederate. 

Rover. Eh! 

Harry. He's to personate the father, Sir George. 
He started the scheme, having heard, that a union was 
intended, and Sir George not immediately expected — 
our plan is, if I can, before his arrival, flourish myself 
into the lady's good graces^ and whip her up, as she's 
an heiress. 
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Rover. But who is this comrade ^ 

Harry, One of our company, a devilish good actor 
in the old man. 

Rover, So, you're turned fortune hunter? Oh, ho ! 
then 'twas on this plan that you parted with me on 
the road, standing like a finger post, " you walk up 
that way, and I must walk down this." [Mimicks,] 
Why, Dick, I didn't know you were half so capital a 
rogue. 

Harry. I didn't know my forte lay that way 'till 
persuaded by this experienced stager. 

Rwer. He must be an impudent old scoundrel; 
who is he ? Do I know him ? 

Harry, Why, no — I hope not. [Aside. 

Rffcer. Ill step down stairs, and have the hpnour of 
—I'll kick him. 

Harry. Stop ! No, I wou'dn't have him hurt nei- 
ther. 

Rover. What^s his name ? 

Harry. His name is — ^is — ^Abrawang. 

Rover. Abra\i«ing! Abrawang! I never heard of 
bim; but, Dick, why would you let him persuade you 
to such a scandalous afiair ? 

Harry. Why faith, I would have been o£f it ; but 
when once he takes a project into his head, the devil 
himself can't drive him out of it. 

Rover. Yes ; but the constable may drive him into 
Winchester goal. 

Harry • Eh ! Your opinion of our intended exploit, 
has mtuAe me ashamed of myself — ^Ah, ah, ah ! Harkye, 
Jack, to frighten and punish my adviser, do you still 
keep on your character of young 'Squire Thunder- 
you can easily do that, as he, no more than myself, 
has ever seen the young gentleman. 

Rffver. But by Heavens III- " Quoit him down, 
Bardolph." 

Harry. Yes ; but, Jack, if you can marry her, her 
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fortune is a snug thing ; besides, if you love each 
other, — I tell you — 

Rover. Hang her fortune ! " My love more noble 
' than the world, prizes not quantity of dirty lands." 
Oh, Dick, she's the most lovely — she is female beauty 
in its genuine decoration. [Exit. 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha ! this is the drollest — Rover lit- 
tle suspects, that I am the identical Squire Thunder, 
that he personates — I'll lend him my character a 
little longer. — ^Yes, this offers a most excellent oppor- 
tunity of making my poor friend's fortune, without in- 
juring any body ; if possible, he shall have her. I 
can t regret the loss of charms I never knew ; and, as 
for an estate, my father's is competent to all ihy 
wishes. Lady Amaranth, by marrying Jack Rover, 
will gain a man of honour, which she might miss in 
an earl— it may teize my father a little at first, but 
he's a good old fellow in the main, and, I think, when 
he comes to know my motive — Eh ! this must be she 
— an elegant woman, faith ! Now for a spanking lie, 
to continue her in the belief, that Jack is the man she 
thinks him. 

Enter Lady Amaranth. 

. Lady Am. Who art thou, friend ? 

Harry. Madam, I've scarce time to warn you against 
the danger you are in, of being imposed upon by your 
uncle, Sir George. 

Ladj/ Am. How ? 

Harry. He has heard of your ladyship's partiality 
for his son ; but is so incensed at the irregularity of 
his conduct, he intends, if possible, to disinherit him ; 
and, to prevent your honouring him with your hand, 
had engaged, and brought me hither, to pass me on 
you for him, designing to treat the poor young gentle- 
man himself as an impostor, in hopes you'll banish him 
your heart and house. 
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Lady Am, Is Sir George such a parent ? I thank 
thee for thy caution.— What is thy name ? 

Harry. Richard Buskin, ma'am; the stage is my 
profession. In the young 'squire's late excursion, we 
contracted an intimacy, and I saw so many good qua- 
lities in him, that I could not think of being the in- 
strument of his ruin, nor deprive yotir ladyship of 
so good a husband, as I am certain hell' make 
you. 

Lady Am, Then Sir George intends to disown 
him? 

Harry, Yes, ma'am ; I've this moment told the 
young gentleman of it ; and he's determined, for a 
jest, to return the compliment, by seeming to treat Sir 
George himself as an impostor. 

Lady Am, Ha, ha, ha ! 'twill be a just retaliation, 
and, indeed, what my uncle deserveth for his cruel in- 
tentions both to his son and me. 

Sir Geo, \Without!\ What, has he run away again ? 

Lady Am, That's mine uncle. 

Harry. Yes; here is my father; and my standing 
out that I am not his son, will rouse him into the heat 
of battle, ha, ha, ha ! [AMe^ Here he is, madam, now 
mind how he will dub me 'squire. 

Lady Am, It's well I'm prepared, or I might have 
believed him. 

Enter Sir George. 

Sir Geo, Well, my lady, wasn't it my wild rogue 
set you to all the Calcavella capers you've been cut- 
ting in the garden ? You see here I have brought him 
into the line of battle again— you villain, why do you 
drop astern there ? Throw a salute shot, buss her bob- 
slm, bring to, and come down straiglht as a mist 
yoa dog. 

Lady Am, Uncle, who is this ? 
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Sir Geo. Wlio is he ! Ha, ha, Iia! Gad, that'i an 
odd question to the fellow that has been cracking 
your walnuts. 

Ladi/ Am. He is bad at his lesson. 

Sir Geo. CertaitJy, when he ran from school — why 
don't you speak, you lubber ? you're curst mode^ 
now, but before I came, 'twas all done amongst 
the posies — Here, my lady, take from a father's hand, 
Harry Thunder. 

Lady Am. That is what I may nol. 

Sir Geo, There, I thought you'd disgust her, you 
flat tish ! 

Enter Rover. 

Ladi) Am. [Taking Rover's hand.'] Here, take from 
my hand, Harry Thunder, 

Sir Geo. Eh! [Staring at Rover,] 

Raver. Eh ! Oh ! this is your sham Sir George? 

Harry. Yes ; I've been telling the lady, and she'll 
seem to humour him. 

Rover. 1 shan't though. [To Harri/.] How do you 
do, Abrawnng? 

5(> Geo. Abrawang! 

Rover. You looic like a good actor. — Ay, that's 
very well, indeed — ^never lose sight of your character 
— you know. Sir George is a noisy, turbulent, wick- 
ed old seaman. — -Angry ! bravo ! — pout your under 
lip, purse your brows^very well ! But, dem it, Abra- 
wang, you should have put a little red upon your 
nose — ^mind a rule, ever play an angry old man, with 

Sir Geo. Nose ! [fFa/ks about in a paision. 

Rvrer. Very iveil! that's right! strut about on yonr 
little pegs. 

Sir Gm. I'm in such a fury. 



I 
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Rover. Wc know that. Your figure is the most 
happy comedy squab I ever saw ; why only show your- 1 
self, and you act the audience in a roar. 

Sir Geo. 'Sblood and fire ! 

Rover. " Keep it up, I like fun." 

Lad)/ Am. Who is this? 

[To Sift Gt.oK<iE, pointing at Rovsa. 

Sir Geo. Some puppy unknown. 

Lady Am. And you don't know this gentleman? 

[To Rover, points to SirGeorox,, 

Rover. Excellently well ; " He's a fishmonger." 

Sir Geo. A what ( 

Lady Am, Yes, father and son are determined not. 
to know each other. You know this youlhf 

[To Rover. 

Rover. [To HARftY.] " My friend, Horatio"— I 
wear him in my hearths core, yea, in my heart of 
heart, as I do thee." [Embradiig. 

Sir Geo. Such freedom with my niece before my 
face i Do jou know that lady, do you kuow my son, 
sir? 

Rmer. Be quiet, " Jaffier has discovered the plot,. 
and you can't deceive the senate." , 

Harry. Yes, my conscience wou'dn't let me carrj^, 
it through. 

Rover. " Ay, his conscience hanging about the neck' 
of his heart, says, good Launcelol, and good Gobbo, ) 
as aforesaid, good Launcclot Gobbo, lake to thy heeli 
and run." 

Sir Geo. Why, ray lady ! expliun, scoundrel, and 
puppy unknown. ' 

Lady Am. Uncle, Tve heard thy father was kind to [ 
thee, return that kindness to thy child. If the lamb: 
in wanton play doth fall among the waters, the shep^ 
herd taketh him out, instc-ad of plunging him deeper ■ 
till he dieth. Though thy hairs now be grey, I'm. 
told they were once Aa.xen ; in short, \ie \& \.w) Ai.""^ 
follj', who cannot excuse It in youl\\. \¥,iA 
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Sir Geo. Fm an old fool ! Well, thaf s damn'd civil 
of you, madam niece, and Vm a grey shepherd — 
with her visions and her vines, and her lambs in a 
ditch ; but as for you, young Mr. Goat, 111 butt 
you 

Rover. My dear Abrawang, give up the game — ^her 
Iad3r8hip, in seeming to take you for her uncle, has 
been only humming you ! What the devil, don't 
you think the fine creature knows her own true born 
uncle ? 

Sir Geo. Certainly ; to be sure she knows me. 

Rover. Will you have done? Zounds, man, my 
honoured father was here himself to-day — Her lady- 
ship knows his person. 

Sir Geo. Your honoured father ! and who's your 
honoured self? 

Rover. " Now by my father^s son, and that's myself, 
it shall be sun, moon, or a Cheshire cheese — before I 
budge — still crossed and crossed." 

Sir Geo, What do you bawl out to me of a Che- 
shire cheese, I say — 

Rover. " And I say, as the saying is" — ^ybur friend 
Dick, has told me all; but to convince you of my for- 
giveness, in our play, as you're rough and tough, I'll 
cast you Charles the Wrestler, I do Orlando ; 111 
kick up your heels before the whole court. 

Sir Geo. Why, dam'me, I'll — And you, you undur 
tiful chick of an old pelican-;- 

[Lifiingup his cane^ to strike HarRT, 

Enter John, toko receives the blow. 

John. What are you at here? cudgelling the peo- 
ple about ? But, Mr. Buckskin, I've a word to say to 
you in private. 

Sir Geo. Buckskin ! take that. [Beats hm. 
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Enter Lamp, Trapp, and two female Servants. 

Lamp. *' All the world's a stage, and all the men 
and women" 

Sir Geo. The men are rogues, and the women hus- 
sies — III make a clear stage. 

[Beats them off— amongst the rest, strikes Rover. 

Rover, " A blow ! Essex, a bloV — An old rascally 
impostor stigmatizing me with a blow — no, I must 
not put up with it. — Zounds ! I shall be tweaked by 
the nose all round the country — III follow him. — 
^ Strike me ! so may this arm dash him to the earth, 
like a dead dog despised — blindness and leprosy, lame- 
ness and lunacy, pride, shame, and the name of vil- 
lain light on me, if I donf* bang — Mr. Abrawang. 

[Exit, 



SCENE II. 

Another Apartment, 

Enter Ladt Amaranth, and Banks. 

Banks. Madam, I could have paid^ the rent of my 
little cottage ; but I dare say 'twas whhout your lady- 
ship's knowledge, that your steward has turned me out, 
and put my neighbour in possession. 

Lady Am, My steward oppress the poor ! I did not 
know it indeed. 

Banks. The pangs of adversity I could bear ; but 
the innocent partner of my misfortunes, my unhappy 
sister — 

Lady^m. I did desire Ephraim to send for thy sis- 
ter — Did she dwell with thee, and both now without 
a home ? Let her come to mine. 

Banks, The hand of misery hath struck us beneath 
your notice. 

o 2 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCEKE I. ^ 

A Road, 
Enter three Ruffian s, dressed as Sailors^ 

1st Ruff^. Well, now, whatfft to be done? 

2d Ruf, Why, we've been long uf>on our shifbSy and 
after all our tricks, twists, and turns, as London was 
then too hot for us, our tramp to Portsmouth was a 
hit. 

3d Rttjf. Ay ; but since the cash we touched, upon 
pretending to be able bodied seamen, is now come to 
the last shilling, as we have deserted, means of a fi^h 
supply to take us back to London, must be thought 
on. 

2d Rujfi^. Ay, how to recruit the pocket without 
hazarding the neck. 

1^ JRt^. By an advertisement posted on the stocks 
yonder, there are collectors upon this road; thirty 
guineas are offered by the quaker lady, owner of the 
estate round here ; I wish wc could snap any straggler 
to bring before her. A quaker will only i-equire 
a yea for an oath — ^we might sack these thirty gui^ 
neas. 

2d Ruff. Yes \ but we must take care, if we fall 
into the hands of this gentleman that's in pursuit of 

us ^'Sdeath, isn't that his man, the old boat* 

swain ? 

1st Ruff. Don't run> I think we three 9^ a match 
for him. 
2(iRug^, lii&tantly put on you; characters of sailors^ 
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we mfty get something out of him : a pitiful story 
makes such an impression on the soft heart of a true 
tar, that hell open his hard hand, and drop you his last 
guinea — If we can but make him believe we were 
pressed, we have him ; only mind me. 

Enter John Dory. 

> 

John, To rattle my lantern, Sir George's temper 
now alwa3r8 blows a hurricane, 

2d Ruf. What cheer ? [To John. 

John. Ha hoy ! 

3d Ruff', Bob, up with your speaking trumpet. 
5id R^* Do you see, brother, this is the thing— 

Enter Sir George, at the back, unperceived. 

Sir Geo. If these should be my deserters, [Aside. 

lit Ruff. We three hands, just come home after a 
long voyage, were pressed in the river, and without 
letting us see our friends, brought round to Ports* 
mouth, and there we entered freely, cause why? We 
had no choice, then we run. We hear some gentle- 
man is in chace of us, so as the shot ate all out^ we'll 
surrender. 

John. Surrender f Oh then youVe no shot left in- 
deed — ^lefssee. [Feels his poeket^ I hav'nt the load- 
ing of a gun about me now, and this same monsieur 
poverty is a bitter bad enemy. 

Sir Geo. They are the deserters that Tve been after, 

[Aside. 

John^ Meet me in an hour's time in the little wood 
yonder ; HI raise a wind to blow you into safe lati- 
tude — keep out to sea, my master's the rock you'll 
certainly split upon. 

2d Raff^ This is the fint tira^ ^^ cHei^aaw ^^>i.\\f5i2^ 
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thats in pursuit of us, and this promise was only a 
decoy to throw us into his power — The pistol ! 

\Aparty and pointing to it. Sir George ram- 
ming the charge. 
[2d Ruffian seizes and wrenches the piece from 
Sir George. 
Sir Geo, Ah, boys ! 

2d Ruff, You'd have our lives, now we'll have 
yours. 
[Fresents the piece at Sir George; Rover advances 
qmcky and knocks it out of his hand, 

[They run off. 

Rover, Rascals! [Pursties them. 

Sir Geo. [Takes up the other piece,] My brave lad ! 

Ill— [Going. 

Enter John Dory. 

m 

John. No, you shan't. [Holding him. 

Sir Geo. The rogues will — 
John. Never mind the rogues — 

[Noise of fighting without y a piece let off. 
Sir Geo. S'blood ! Must I see my preserver perish. 

[Struggling. 
John. Well, I know I'm your preserver, and I wUl 
perish, but FU bring you out of harm's way. 

[StiU holding him. 
Sir Geo, Though he'd fight me himself — 
John, Sure we all know you'd fight the devil. 
Sir Geo. He saved my life. 

John. I'll save your life [Whips him up in his arms,] 
So hey ! haul up, my noble little crab walk ! [Exit. 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in Banks^s Cottage. 

Enter Farmer Gammon, Banks, and Sim. — Sim 

writings and crying. 

F. Gam. Boy, go on with the inventory. 

Sim, How unlucky! Feyther to lay hold of me 
when I wanted to practise my part. [Aside. 

Banks. This proceeding is very severe, to lay an 
execution on my wretched trifling goods when I 
thought — 

F. Gam. Ay, you know youWe gone up to the big 
house with your complaint — ^her ladyshipls steward, 
to-be sure, has made me give back your cottage and 
farm ; but your goods I seize for my rent. 

Banks. Only leave me a very few necessaries — by the 
goodness of my neighbours, I may soon redeem what 
the law has put into your hands. 

F. Gam. The affair is now in my lawyer's hands , 
and plaintiff and defendant chattering about it, is all 
smoke. 

Sim. Feyther, don't be so cruel to Mr. Banks. 

JF*. Gam. Ill mark what I may want to keep for 
myself. Stay here, and see that not a pin's worth 
be removed without my knowledge. [To Sim. 

[Exit. 

SinL 111 be domm'd if Fll be your watch dog, to 
bite the poor, that I won't. Mr. Banks, as feyther in- 
tends to put up your goods at auction, if you could 
but get a friend to buy the choice of them for you 
again. Sister Jane has^got steward to advance her a 
ouiirtei's wages^ and when I've gone to sell com for 
fey^kkdr, besides presents, Fve made a market penny 
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now and then. Here — it's not much! hut every 
little helps. * 

]Takt8 out a small leather purscy and offers it to 
Banks. 

Banks. I thank you, my good natured hoy ; hut 
keep your money. 

Sim, Last summer, you saved me from heing 
drowned in black pool, if you'll not take this, ecod, in 
there 111 directly fling it, and let old nick save it from 
being drowned, an'he can. [Gotsg*. 

Banks. My kind lad, then 111 not hurt your feeling, 
by. opposing your liberality. [Takes it, 

Sim, He, he, he ! you've now given nay heart such 
a pleasure as I never felt, nor I'm sure teyther afore 
me. 

Banks. But, Sim, whatever may be his opinion of 
worldly prudence, still remember he's your parent. 

Sim. I will — ^ One elbow chair, one claw table.** 

[Exit, xmting,and Banks. 

Enter Astelia. 

Amelia. The confusion into which Lady Amaranth's 
family is thrown by the sudden departure, and appre- 
hended danger of her young cousin, must have pre- 
vented her ladyship from giving that attention to our 
affairs, that I'm sure was her inclination. If I can 
but prevail on my brother too, to accept her protec- 
tion — I can't enjoy the delights of her ladyship's hos- 
pitable mansion, and leave him here still subject to 
the insults of his churlish neighbour — Heavens! 
who's this? [Retires. 

Enter Rover hastilyy his hair and dress nmch dis" 

ordered. 

Rofoer. What a race [Panting.] I've at last got from 
the blood hounds! Ah^ if old Abrawang had but 
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followed and backed me, we'd have tickled their 
catastrophes; but when they got me alone, three 
upon me were odds, so, safe's the word — who's house 
is this I've dash'd into ? — Eh ! the friendly cottage of 
my old gentleman! Are you at home } [Calls,] Gadso ! 
I had a hard struggle for it; yes, murder was their 
intent, so it was well for me that I was bom without 
brains, I'm quite weak, faint ! [Leans against the wtUl,} 

Amelia. [Adcancing.] Sir, an't you well ? [fVith con- 
cemJ] 

Rover, Madam, I ask pardon, — hem, yes, ma'am, ' 
very well, I thank you — now exceeding well — got 
into a fray there, in a kind of a hobble with some 
worthy gentlemen; only simple, honest farmers. I 
fEUicy mistook me for a sheaf of barley, for they down 
with me, and then threshed so heartily, gad, their flails 
flew merrily about my eai-s, but I up, and when I 
could no longer fight like a mastifl^, why, I — run like 
a greyhound — But, dear ma'am, pray excuse me. 
Egad, this is very rude, faith. 

Amelia. You seem disturbed, [Witk emotion.'] will 
you take any refreshment ? 

Rover. Madam, you're very good. — Only a little of 
your currant wine, if you please ; if I don't forget, it 
stands — just — [Points — Amelia brings some jrom a 
heaufet^ Madam, I've the honour of drinking your 
health. [Drinks.] 

AmeUa. I hope you're not hurt, sir. 

Rover. " A little better, but very weak still" — I 
had a sample of this before, and liked it so much, 
that, madam — ** Won't you take another T 

Amelia. Sir! 

Rover. Madam, if you'd been fighting, as I have, 
you'd— -well, well, [Fills and drinks.] now I'm as well 
as any man — ^* In lUyria," got a few hard knocks 
though. 

Amelia. You'd better repose a little, you seem'd 
much disordered coming in. 

H 
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Rofder. \Flace9 a chair^ and both sii.] Why^ ma'am, 
you must know thus it was — 

Enter Sheriff's Officer. 

Q^. Come, ma'am, Mr. Gammon says this chair is 
wanted to make up the half dozen above. [Lays hold 
^Amelia's chair, she rises terrified.] 

Rover. What, what's all this? 

Of. Why the furniture's seized on execution, and a 
man must do his du^. 

Rffoer. Then, scoundrel, know, that a man's first 
duty is civility and tenderness to a woman. 

^melia. Heavens! where's my brother? This gen- 
tleman will bring himself into trouble. 

Cff. Master, d'ye see, I'm representative for his 
honour the High Sheriff. 

Rffoer. Every High Sh^jriff should be a gentleman, 
and when he's represented by a rascal, he's disho- 
noured. — Dem it, I might as well live about Cpvent 
Garden, and every night get beating the watch ; for 
here, among groves and meadows, 1 m alwa3rs squab- 
bling with constables. [Whips up a stick from a 
com^ of the room, and holds it behind him.} . 

Cfff". Come, come, I must — '^ 

Rover. ** As you say, sir, last Wednesday, so it 
vfosT — Sir, your most obedient, humble servant — 
[Bows respectfully/,] Pray, sir, may I take the liberty 
to know, have you ever been astonished ? [With great 
ceremony^ 

Off. What? 

Rffcer. Because, sir, I intend to astonish you ; my 
dear fellow, give me your hand. \Tdkes his hand^ at^d 
beats him — ] Now, sir, you are astonished ? 

Off. Yes ; but see if I don't suit you with an ac- 
tion. 

Rover. '^ Right, suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action;^ '* See if the gentlewoman be not 
afifrightcd''-^^' Michael, 111 make thee an example." 
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Off, Yes, fine example, when goods are seized here 
by the law, and — 

Rover, " Thou worm and. maggot of the law !" 
Hop me over every kennel, or you shall hop without 
my custom.*' 

Off I don't value your custom. 

Rover. You are astonished, now 111 amaze you. 

Q^. No, sir, I won't be amazed — but only see if I 
doii't— 

Rover. Hop! 

[Exit Officer muttering and bullying^ yet 
frightened. 
Stop, ma'am, these sort of gentry are monstrous bad 
company for a lady — So 111 just see him to the door, 
and then 111 see him outside the door. — Ma'am, I'm 
your most obedient humble servant. [Boms respect'- 
fidfyf and exit hastily.] . 

AmeUa. I feel a strange curiosity to know who this 
young gentleman is. I find my heart interested, I 
can't account for — ^he must have known the house by 
the freedom — but then his gaiety, (without ^Eimiliar 
rudeness) native elegance of manners, and good breed- 
ing, seem to make him at home any where. — My 
brother, I think, must know — 

Enter Banks hastily^ and agitated. 

Banks. Amelia, did you see the young gentleman 
that was here } Some ruffian fellows, and a posse of the 
country people have bound and dragged him from 
the door, on the allegation of three men, who mean 
to swear he has robbed them; and they have taken 
him to Lady Amaranth's. 

Amelia. How ! He did enter here in confusion as if 
pursued ; but 111 stake my life on his innocence. Ill 
speak to Lady Amaranth, and in spite of calumny, he 
shall have justice — ^he would not let me be insaltedi 

n2 
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because he saw me an unprotected woman, without a 
husband or 'a son, and shall he want an advocate? 
Brother, come. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Labt Amaranth's. 

Eater Jane, witk a light. 

Jane. I believe there's not a soul in the house but 
myself; my lady has sent all the folks round the 
C()untry to search after the young 'squire, she'll cer- 
tainly break her heart if any thing happens to him ; 
I don't wonder, for surely he's a dear, sweet gentle^ 
man : the pity of it is, his going spoils all our fine 
play, and I had just got my part quite by heart ; how- 
ever, I must do the room up for Mr. Banks's sister, 
that my lady has invited here. [Atyusts her toUet, 

Enter Ephraim Smooth. 

Eph. The man John Dory has carried the man 
George hither in his arms, and has locked him up. 
Coming into the house, they did look to me like a 
blue lobster with a shrimp in his claws — Oh, here is 
the damsel I love, and alone. 

Jane. They say when folks look in the glass, at 
night, they see the black gentleman. 

[As she is looking, in a glass, Efhraim goes and 
peeps ofcer Ser shoulders; she screams* 

Eph, Thou art employed in vanity. 

Jane. Well, who wants you ? 

Eph. It is natural for woman to love man. 

Jant. Yes; but not such ugly men as you are. 
Why would you come in to frighten me, when you 
know there's nobody here but ourselves. 

Eph, I am glad of that. I am the elm and thou 
the honey suckle ; let thy arms entwine me. 

Jane, Oh, what a rogue is here ! but yonder comes 
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my lady, and 111 show him ofif to her in his true 
colours. [^«i(2e. 

B/ph. Clasp me around. 

Jane, Well, I will, if youll take off your hat, and 
make me a fine low bow. 

B/ph. I cannot bend my knee, nor take off my 
beaver. 

Jane. Then you're very impudent — go along. 

'E'ph. But to win thy favour. 

\TakeB off ki$ hat, .and bows. 

Jane. Now kneel down to me. 

Eph, I cannot, but one lovely smile may smile me 
down. [Site smiles, he kneels. 

Jane. Well, now, read me a speech out of that fine 
play-book. 

* Eph,' I read a play! a-bo-mi-ha-ti-on ! — But, Jane, 
wilt thou kiss me ? 

Jane. I kiss a man ! a-bo-mi-na-d-on ! [Mimicking.'] 
but you may take my hand — 

Eph. Oh! 'tis a comfort to the lip of the faithful. 

[Kisses her hand. 

Enter Lady Amaranth. . 

Lady Am. How ! [Taps hxm gently on the shoulder, 
he looks up confounded,] Ah, thou sly and deceitful 
hypocrite! 

Eph, Verily, Mary, I was buffetted by Satan, in the 
shape of a damsel. 

Lady Am. Begone ! 

Eph, My spirit is sad, though my feet move so 
nimble. [Exit vety slaw. 

Lady Am. But, Oh, Heavens, no tidings of my 
dearest Henry! Jane, let them renew their search. 
- Jane. Here's Madam Amelia, you see I've got her 
room ready ; but Fll go make brother Sim look for 
the young 'squire. [Exit^ 

h3 
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Enter Amelia. 

AmtUa* Oh, madam, might I implore your in- 
fluence with — 

Lady Am. Thou art ill accommodated here; but I 
hope thou wilt excuse — My mind is a sea of trouble, 
my peace shipwrecked — ^Oh, friend, hadst thou seen 
my cousin Harry, thou too, all who knew him, must 
be anxious for his safety, 

John. \JVithaiit.'\ Heave a-head. 

Enters tiith Sir George. 

Sir Geo. Rascal ! whip me up like a pound of tea, 
dance me about like a young bear, make me quit the 
preserver of my life ! yes, puppy unknown will think 
me a poltroon, atid that I was afraid to foUoW, and 
second him. 

John, Well, you may as well turn into your ham- 
mock ; for out to-night you shall not budge — [Sees 
Amelia,] Oh ! marcy of Heaven ! isn't it — Eh, master? 
Only give one look. 

Amelia. [Seeing Sir George.] My husband ! 

[Swoonsj Lady Amaranth supports her. 

Sir Geo. 'Tis my Amelia ! 

John, [Stopping Sir George, and looking atten-* 
tively at Amelia.] Reef the foresail ! first, you 
cracked her heart by sheering off, and now you'll 
overset her by bringing to. 
^Jjidy Am. Hold — soft ! 

Anielid: Ate.^^j^ at length returned to me, my 
Seymour? ,. } ..••••^J 

Lady Ani^ 'Seymour! her mind is disturbed^ this is 
mine uncle, Sir George>Thunder. 

John, No, no, my lady, she knows what jjhe's say- 
ing very well. ,^ . 

Sir Geo, Niece, I haVe been a villain to this lady» 
t confess. But, my dear Amelia, Provid^ce has 
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done you justice in part. From the first month I 
quitted you, I have never entered one happy hour on 
my journal ; hearirig that you foundered, and consi- 
dering myself the cause, the worm of remorse has 
gnawed my timbers. 

Amelia, You're not still offended with me ? 

Sir Geo. Me ! can you forgive my offence, and con- 
descend to take my hand as an atonement? 

Amelia. Your hand! Do you forget that we are 
already married ? 

Sir Geo. Ay, there was my rascality. 

John. You may say that. 

Sir Geo. Hold your tongue, you impudent crimp^ 
you pander, you bad adviser — 111 strike my false 
colours — ni now acknowledge the chaplain you pro- 
vided was — 

John. Was a good man, and a greater honour to 
Ims black, than your honour has been to your blue 
cloth — £h, by the word of a seaman, here he is himself. 

Enter Banks. 

Sir Geo. Your brother ! 

Banks. Captain Seymour! have I found you, sir? 

Sir Geo. My dear Banks, 111 make every repara* 
tion. — ^Amelia shall really be my wife. 

Banks, That, sir, my sister is already ; for when I 
performed the marriage ceremony, which you took 
only as the cloak of your deception, I was actually 
in orders. 

John. Now, who's the crimp, and the pander? I 
never told you this since ; because I thought a man's 
own reflections were the best punishment for betray- 
ing an innocent woman. 

Lady Am, Madam, my inmost soul partaketh of 
thy gladness, and joy for thy reformation. [To Sir 
George.] But thy prior marriage to this lady, annuls 
the subsequent, and my cousin Harry is not now thy 
heir. 
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: Sir Geo, So much the better ; he's an unnatural 
cub ; but, Amelia, I flatter myself I have an heir, my 
iniiEmt boy.— 

Amelia. Ah, husband, you had ; but — 

Sir Geo, Gone! well, well, I see I have been |i 
miserable scoundrel-^— £h, I will, yes, HI adopt that 
brave kind lad, that wouldn't let any body kill me 
but himself. He shall have my estate, that's my own 
acquisition — My lady, marry him, puppy unknown's 
a fine fellow ! Amelia, only for him, you'd never have 
found your husband Captain Seymour in Sir George 
Thunder, 

AmeHa. Wfaitt? 

Banks, Are you Sir George Thunder? 

# 

Enter LA'SDLOB.Dy followed h/ Ephraim. 

Land, Please you, madam, theyVe got a footpad in 
custody. 

Eph, I am come to sit in judgment, for there is 
a bad man in thy liouse, Mary. Bring him before 
me. 

Sir Geo. Before you, old squintabus? And perhaps 
you don't know I'm a magistrate ? 

Eph, 111 examine him. 
^ Sir Geo, You be damn'd — 111 examine him myself, 
[Shoves Ephraim.] Tow him in here. Ill give him 
a passport to Winchester bilboes. 

Amelia, [Kneels to Sir George.] Oh, sir, as you 
hope for mericy, extend it to this youUi ; but even 
should he be guilty, which, from our knowledge of his 
benevolent and noble nature, I think next to an im- 
possibility, let the services he has rendered to us — ^he 
Protected, relieved your forsaken wife, and her un- 
appy brother, in the hour of want and sorrow. 

Sir Geo, What, Amelia, plead for a robber ! Con- 
sider, my love, justice is above bias or partiality. If 
my son violated the laws of his country, I'd deliver 
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him up a public victim to disgrace and punish- 
ment. 

Lady Am, Oh, my impartial uncle ! Had thy coun- 
try any laws to punish him, who instead of paltry 
gold, would rob the artless virgin of her dearest trear 
sure, in the rigid judge I should now behold the 
trembling criminal. 

EiUer Twitch, with Rover bound, 'a>ho keeps his face 
averted, and Two Ruffians. 

Eph, [Advances,] Speak thoii. 

Sir Geo, Hold thy clapper thou — Who are the 
prosecutors ? 

Eph, Call in— * 

Sir Geg. Will nobody stop his mouths [John Dory 
pushes him up against the wall.] Where are the prose* 
cutors ? 

l^antch. There, tell his worship, the justice. 

2d Ruffian, A justice — Oh ! the devil ! I thought 
we should have nothing but quakers to deal with. 
[Aside.] Why, your honour. 111 swear — 

[In a feigned country voice. 

Sir Geo, [Looking at them.] Oh, ho ! Clap down 
the hatches, secure these sharks. 

Rover. I thought I should find you here, Abra- 
wang, and that you had some knowledge of these 
fellows. 

Lady Am. Heavens ! my cousin Harry — [Aside,] 

Sir Geo. The devil ! isn't this my spear and shield ? 

John. [Advances,] My young master — Oh! what 
have you been at here? [Unbinds Rover.] 

Enter Harry. 

Harry. My dear fellow, are you safe. 
Rover. Yes, Dick, I was brought in here very safe, 
I assure you. 
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- Harry. A confederate in custody below has made a 
confession of their villainy, that th^ concerted this 
plan to accuse him of a robbery ; first for revenge, 
then, in hope to share the reward for apprehending 
him : he also owns they are not sailors, but depre- 
dators on the public. 

Sir Geo, Keep them safe in limbo. [Rt^atu taken 
q^.] — Not knoMfing that the justice of peace, whom 
the/ve brought the lad now here before, is the very 
man they attacked, ha, ha, ha ! The rogues have fallen 
into their own snare. 

Rover. What, now, you're a justice of peace ; well 
said, Abrawang ! 

AmeUa. Then, Sir Geoi^e, you know him too? 

Sir Geo, Know puppy unknown ! to be sure. 

Rover, Madam, I am happy to see you again. \To 
Amelia.] — ^Ah, how do you do, my kind host? 

[Shdces hands within AinK%, 

Lady Am. I rejoice at thy safety — Be reconciled to 
him. [To Sir George. 

Sir Geo. Reconciled ! — If I don't love, respect, and 
honour him, I should be unworthy of the life he 
rescued. But who is he ? 

Harry. Sir, he is — 

Rover. Dick, I thank you for your good wishes ; but 
I am still determined not to impose on this lady— 
Madam, as I at first told this well meaning tar, when 
he forced me to your house, I am not the son of Sir 
George TTiunder. 

J<mn, No ! Then I wish you were the son of an 
admiral, and I your father. 

Harry. You refuse the lady? To punish you, Tvc 
a mind to take her myself. — My dear cousin — 

Rover. Stop, Ditk. — If I, who adore her, won't, 
you shall not. No, no; madam, never mind what 
this fellow sa3r8, he's as poor as myself — Isn't he, 
Abrawang, 
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Harry, Then, my dear Rover, since you are so ob- 
stinately disinterested. Til no longer teize my father, 
whom you here see, and in your strolling inend, his 
very truant Harry, that ran from Portsmouth school, 
and joined you and fellow comedians. 

Bxroer, Indeed ! 

Harry, Dear cousin, forgive me, if, through my 
zeal for the happiness of my friend, I endeavoured to 
promote yours, by giving you a husband more worthy 
than myself. [To Lady Amaranth. 

Roroer, Am I to believe ! Madam, is your uncle, 
Sir George Thunder, in this room } 

Lady Am. He is. — [Looking at ^ivl George. 

Rffoer, Tis so ! You, in reality, what I've had the 
impudence to assume ! &nd have perplexed your fa- 
ther with my ridiculous effix>ntery. — \Tums to John 
Dory, angry ^ I told you, I insisted I wasn't the per- 
son you took me for, but you must bring your damm- 
ed chariot! I am ashamed and mortified. Madam, I 
begto take my leave. 

jEfk, Hiou art welcome to go. 

Saver, [Bouw.] Sir George, as the father of my 
friend, I cannot Uft my hand against you ; but I hope,' 
sir, you*ll apologize to me. ' [Apart. 

Sir Geo, Ay, with pleasure, my noble splinter — 
now tell me from what dock you were launched, my 
heart of oak ? 

Rover. Fve heard, in England, sir; but from my 
earliest knowledge, till within a very few years, I've 
been in the East Indies. 

Sir Geo, Beyond seas? Well, and how? 

Rover, It seems I was committed an infant to the 
care of a lady, who was herself obliged by the gentle 
Hyder Ally, to strike her toilet, and decamp without 
beat of drum, leaving me a chubby little fellow squat- 
ted on a carpet. A Serjeant's wife alone returned, and 
snatehed' me off triumphant, through' fire, smoke, can- 
non, criei, and camagje. 
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Lady Am, Dost thou mark ? \To Amklia. 

Amelia. Sir, can you recollect the name of th< 
town, where — 

Rover, Yes, ma'am, the town was Negapatnam. 

Amelia. I thank you, sir. 

[Gazei with delight and earnestness on Rovkr. 

Rover. An officer, who'd much rather act Hotspui 
on the stage, than in the field, brought me up be 
hind the scenes at the Calcutta theatre — I was rolled 
on the boards, acted myself into the favour of a colonel, 
— ^promised a pair of colours; but, impatient to find my 
parents, hid myself in the steerage of an homeward 
bound ship ; assumed the name of Rover, from the un* 
certainty of my fate, and, having murdered more 
poets than Rajahs, stept on English ground, unincum* 
bered with rupees or pagodas. Ha, ha ! Wou'dst thou 
come home so, little Ephraim ? 

Eph, I would bring myself home with some mo- 
ney. 

Amelia. Excuse my curiosity, sir; what was the 
lady's name in whose care you were left ? 

Rover. Oh, ma'am, she was the lady of a Majoi 
Linstock : but I heard my mothei's name was Sey* 
mour. 

Sir Geo. Why, Amelia! 

Amelia. My son ! 

Rover. Madam! 

Amelia. It is my Charles ! [Embraces him, 

Sir Geo. Eh ! 

John. [Sings and capers, daps Ephraim on thi 
shoulders.^ Td, lol, lol, though I never heard it be- 
fore, my heart told me he was a chip of the old 
block. 

Amelia. Your father! — 

[To Rov£R, jBomftn^ to Sir George. 

Rover. Can it?— Heaven! then have I attempted 
to raise my impious hand against a parent^ lifel 

SJr Geo. My dear brave boy I Then have I a soi 
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with spirit to fight me as a stranger, yet defend me as 
a father. 

Lady Am, [Taka him by the hand!\ Uncle, youll 
recollect 'twas I, who first introduced a son to thee. 

Sir Geo^ And I hope you will next introduce a 
grandson to me, young slyboots. Harry, youVe lost 
your fortune. 5* 

Harry. Yes, sir, but IVe gained a brother, whose 
friendship (before I knew him to be such,) I prized 
above the first fortune in England. 

Rover. My generous friend — My dearest Rosalind ! 

Amelia. Then, will you take our Charles ? 

[To L. Amaranth. 

Lady Am. Yea ; but only on condition thou be- 
stowest thy fortune on his friend and brother, mine 
is sufficient for us, is it not ? 

Rover. Angelic creature ! — to think of my generous 
fnend — But now for " As you like it." Where's 
Lamp and Trap — I shall ever love a play — a spark 
from Shakspeare's Muse of Fire, was the star that 
guided me through my desolate and bewildered maze 
of life, and brought me to these unexpected blessings. 

• 

To merit friends so good, so sweet a wife, 
The Tender Husband be my part for life ; 
My Wild Oats sown, let candid Thespian laws 
Decree that glorious harvest, — your applause. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



The author of this play was an elegant writer, 
and a brave soldier — ^yet, as an author he. had faults, 
and as a general failures. His life was eventful ; and he 
appears to have had, among his other qualities, that 
of patient philosophy : or if, in the warmth of youth, 
or pride of manhood, he was ever elated by prospe- 
rity, it is certain he bore adversity with cheerful re- 
signation ; that adve.rsity, which is more formidable 
to the ambitious, than poverty to the luxurious- 
disappointment of expected renown. 

Secret love, and clandestine marriage, composed 
the first acts of that tragi-comedy, called his life. 
His cultivated mind, and endearing manners, recon- 
ciled, in a short time, the noble house of Derby to 
his stolen union with Lady Charlotte Stanley: 
her father, the late Earl of Derby, acknowledged him 
for his son-in-law ; while the present Earl considered 
him, not only as his uncle, but his friend*. 

The author was, at that period, but a subaltern in 
the army. The patronage of his new relations, mora 



• The late Earl of Derby was gnmd&ther to the preseat 
£arl, his son having died before him. 
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than his own merit, it is probaBle, obtained him 
higher rank. He was, however, possessed of talents 
for a general, and those talents were occasionally re- 
warded with success. But his misfortunes in battle 
have been accompanied by circumstances more me- 
morable than his victoriei*-^the lattet were but of 
slight or partial consequence ; his defeat at SaWtoga 
was of great and direful import. ' 

He sent an able, and most pathetic a6c'oaiit,^fMDm 
America, of the surrender of his whblef tirmy— It^^lts 
correctly written, and the styl^' cfil^M WiS^ 
reader— *but he had better have l^&teii'^kfiii dh'eiiiy, 
and mis-spelt every word of his disY»iatdh'i 'for so, pro- 
bably, the great Duke of Marlbdrbug'h' wbuld have 
done, both by one and the other. * ' ^* 

General Burgoyne appears to HaW bheA a man ca- 
pable of performing all things that dtcl not require 
absolute genius. He was complete in mediocrity, 
A valiant, but not always a skilful, soldier *, an ele- 
gant, but sometimes an insipid, writer. 

When the comedy of ** The Heifess** was first act- 
ed, it was compared, and preferred by some persons, 
to " The School for Sckndal.** It attracted vast 
sums of money from the east, as well as the west part 
of the metropolis ; — but was more justly appreciated 
when the season of acting was over, and the play- 
houses closed. 

Still, it is a production which claims high respect, 
from a degree of refinement which pervades the whole 
work ; from the peculiar situation of its author; and 
from other circumstances closely connected with its 
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performance on the stage. — " The Heiress" is dedicated 
to the Earl of Derby ; and the present Countess of 
Derby was the Lady Emily of the drama when it 
was first acted* 

The author, in his Preface, has, with much art, 
paid a deference to Mils Jarren, by a compliment 
separate from her brother and sister performers ; at 
the same time, wisely taking care not to excite their 
jeafeusy, while he soothed the partiality of his noble 
relation. He thanks and praises her merely for 
speaking Us Epilogue, in which, of course, no p|her 
performer had a claim to his acknowledgments. 

lieutenant General Burgoyne is the author of aor 
other comedy, called *' The Maid of the Oaks,'' and the* 
excellent £arce of *' Bon Ton." — He was enamoured ef 
the stage, and was at a play, in the little theatre of (he 
Haymarket, the night previous to that on which he 
died suddenly, in the summer of J 72)9* 

He was a Privy Counsellor, Colonel of the ith |i»- 
giment of foot, and Member of Parliament for Pres« 
ton, in Lancashire. He had held many offices of 
great emolument; but having resigned them all 
about the time • he wrote this comedy, he was at 
length rather a confirmation of, than an exception to, 
the adage — an author is seldom wealthy* 
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THE HEIRESS. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SC£NE I. 



AJjad^B Apartment. 

Mk. Blandish and Mes. Lbtitia Blavdish dk^ 
covered writing: Letters folded up, and Mtaage 
Cards scattered upon the Table. 

Mrs. Blandish leans upon her Elbows^ as medi- 
toting; writes^ as pleased with her Thought; lays 
down the Pen. 

Mrs. Blandish* There it is, complete 

[Reads concekedhf.. 

AdieUy my charming friend^ my amiable^ my all 
Accomplished associate I conceive the ardour of 
Your lovers united with your own sensibility — 
Still will the compound be but faintly expressive 
Of the truth and tendemeu of your 

Lbtitia BLAVDifii. 

Tkere'f phrase-— theie'f a period — ^match it, if you can. 
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Blandish. Not I, indeed: I am working upon a 
quite different plan : but, in the name of the old fa- 
ther of adulation, to whom it that perfect phrase ad- 
dressed? 

Mrs, Blandish. To one worth the pains, I can -tell 
you — Miss Alscrip. 

Blandish, What, sensibility to Miss Alscrip! My 
dear sister, this is toq much, even in your own way : 
had you run changes upon her fortune. Stocks^ bonds, 
and mortgages; upon Lord GayviUe's coronet at 4ier 
feet, or forty other coronets, to make footballs of if 
she pleased, — it would have been plausible.; but the 
quality you have selected 

Mrs. Blandish, Is one she has no pretensions to ; 
therefore the flattery is more persuasive — thac'sw my 
maxim. 

Blandish. And mine also, but I don't try it quite 
so high — Sensibility to Miss Alscrip! you might as 
well have applied it to her uncle's pig-iron, ftom 
which she derives her first fifty thousand; or the 
harder heart of the old usurer, her father, from which 
she expects the second. But come, [Bings.'\ to the 
business of the morning. 

Enter Pbompt. 

Here, Prompt — send out the chairman with the bil- 
lets and cards. — Have you any orders, madam? 

Mrs, Blandish. [Delivering her Letter.] This to Miss 
Alscrip, with my impatient inquiries after her last 
night's rest, and that she shall have my personal sa^ 
lute in half an hour. — You take care to send to all 
the lying-in ladies ? 

Prompt, At their doors, madam, before the first 
load of straw. 

Blandish. And to all great men that keep the house 
— whether for their own disorders, or those ot the 
nation ? 
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Prompt. To all, sir — their secretaries, and prin- 
cipal clerks* 

Bbmdith. [Aside to Fkomp^.] How goes on the 
business you have undertaken for Lord Gay viUe.|. 

Frawqrt. I have conveyed his letter, and .expect 
this morning to get an answer* 
■ Bkmduh. He docs not think line in tSie secinet? 

Frwftpt. Mercy forbid you should be ! {Arcjiiym 

Bkmdiak. i should never forgive ybur meddlibg. 

•IVomf. Oh ! never, liever ! 

Blandkh. [Aloud.] Well, dispatch 

^^iM^M, BUendkk Hold! — apropos, to the lying-in 



• 



list — at Mrs. Barbara Winterbloom's, to inquire after 
the Angola kittens, and the last hatch of Java spas- 
imrs. - ' 

Prompt. [Reading kis Memorandum as he gats ovf.] 
Ladies in thestraw — ministers, &c.— old maids, cats, 
snd sparrows : never had a better list of how d'ye's, 
dnce I had the honour to collect for the Blandish 
family. [ExU^ 

Mrs. Biandish. These are the attentions that esta- 
blish valuable friendships in female life. By adapt- 
ing mvself to the whims of one, submitting to tne 
jest of another, assisting the little plots of a third, 
and taking part against the husbands with all, 1 am 
become an absolute essential in the polite world ; the 
very soul of every fashionable party in town otr 
country. 

Blandish. The country! Pshaw! Time thrown 
■way. 

Mrs. Blandish. Time thrown away ! As if wo- 
men of fashion left London, to turn freckled shep- 
herdesses. — No, no ; cards, cards and backgammon, 
are the delights of rural life ; and, slightly as you 
may think of my skill, at the year's end I am no in* 
considerable sharer in the pin-money of my society. 

Blandish. A paltrv resource — --^ambling is a 
damned tradci and I have done with iU 
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Mu- Blandish. Indeed I 

Blandiik, Yes; 'twas high time. — Tfeh^. women 
don'4pay^«nd fls for the men, tbe>aee gicma cir- 
cums^l .in pfoportion to it» povert^v . tt'a.oddft btf 
i09e loses -ft^chameter to ettiiMiih a,4ebty iinAr uhmI 
£ght a dx^el to obtain the^ptyintiit /ihavsfarthpusiiiid 
b<tter|>lan8, Imi two priajBipal ones; ^nd-ft im Wy 
at^aless-wbiqb-toobtne.- ^ •<. ■.■■:^r: y,. \y\c' •^.'^ .■ 

Mrs^BlmUsLiOuX\vHkibca^'i h$st^,y^f .- 

Bhndiih. Whether I shall marry my friendVao^ 
tended bride, or bia sifiterw ;,, ^v:v.v>\H n\fv 

Mr4f, MfmidiaJL MtLtry his intended vbrtdeftnt"^ 
What, pig*iron andr usuvy ? — lYQur^^inioii^iirf her 
must advance your addresses admirably, n > * . i:^ 

Bkmdiah My lord's opinion of bei^ willfMltmnce 
tbem'; he can'i bear the sight of :her> and> in defiaiMSB 
.ofbisiuicley Sir Clement FlintV c^Bgfenicfls. {iov^tiie 
.maioby \% rvpaing mad after an adventure^ which I» 
wbo.aiD his confidant, «haU keep going tiUoL.detev- 
mine. — There's news for you. 

Mrs, Blandish, And his sister, Lady Emily, the al- 
ternative ! The first match in England, in beauty, 
wit, and accomplishment. 

Blandish, Pooh ! A fig for' her personal charms ; 
she will bring me connexion that wculd soon supply 
fortune ; the other would bring fortune enough to 
make conm^j^ion unnecessary. 

Mrs. Blandish. And as to the certainty of success 
with thp one or th** othe r 

Blandish. Success ! — Are they not women ?-rBut 
I must fliway. And first for Lord Gayville, and his 
fellow student, Ciiff(Td. 

I^rs. Blandish. Apropos ! Look well to Ciidbrd. 
Lady Emily and he were acquainted at the age of 
first impression§.= 

Blandish. I dare say he always meant to be the 
complete Mend of the foinily ^ for, beeidee his design 
ojj Lady Emi)y,\M gBtne, 1 find, has been to work 
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upon Lord Gayville's understanding; he thinks ho 
BiHt finally establish himself in his esteem, by iiw 
czorably opposing all his follies; — Poovsimpletpn !«^ 
Now, ny touch of 'op|>ositioKgoeaoiilytoWianoa 
the value of my acquiescence* So-adie^'for tha 
momiiig«^You to MiM^lscrip^ nith an unction of 
flirttery,' iit for a house^^ncer s brush ; iJtuySir.Clsk 
menty and his family, with a compositian m dieltcate 
as efhety'aiid to be implied %ith^ha point of a- fear 

Mrs* Blandish. Hark you^ Bhiadish-*-a go<M wish 
before you gd :"To make your success- oom^ese^' may 
y«iu find but 'half your own vanity in thosayou hlive 
to work on ! ■ 

' Bismdisk ThsLTik you, my dear Letty ; this >4s' not 
the«Dly tap . yon -have hit me to^ay^ .and you ai« 
rights for ff you and I did not sometimes speak truth 
to eadh other, we should forget there was such a qua- 
Ktyinoident to ^he humaa mind, > [Emmi, 



scsvs lU 



Lord Gattillb's Apartment. 



EiUerLaiLD Gaytills and M&. Clifford. 

Lord 6. My dear Clifford, urge me no more. 
How can a man of your liberality of sentiment de* 
scend to be the advocate of my uncle's family ava^ 
rice? 

C^t My lord, you do not live for. yourself. Yo« 
have an ancient name and title to su(\^rt. 
4 
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your peace and honour* You are on a double preci* 
pice; on- one side impelled by folly, on the other—- 

L&rdG.' Hold, Clifibrd, I am not prepared for so 
much admonition. Your tone is changod since our 
separation^ you seem to drop the compamon, «nd 
assume the governor*. • 

CA^. No^ my lord, I acorn the sycophant, and 
assert the friend. 

Entpr SzKV AVTy foUowed 2y.)^LAKjQ»^S9. 

Serv. My lord, Mr. Blandish. ^:^. yr-lEwits 

€i^. [Siffi^etMtfy.] I hope ewfyfimaa w(:d(CKtt« 
same. 'V. •- • 

Bkmditk. Mr. Clifford, do not let me ^fivsaj^ou 
away — I want to learn your power to -gatflt.aadte 
preserve dear Lord Gayville's esteem. ^ ^ 

CUf. [Wiika 9eamnrt^rttowHdMmhu.Bmd, 
uhkh Blandish Mdi^ Sir, you are quiteilcoOm* 
plished to be an example. — :.;V/ 

Biandish. I have been at your apaitmenif .iQvIpok ^ 
for you — we have been talking of you with Sir Gi^ 
ment — Lady Emily threw, in her word/r-* ' ^ > ! 

CUff^, [Distngagmg Ua Hand.] Oh, 4ic«.yaii make 
me too proud, [^ttdt.] Practised parasite 1. . JiEsk* 

Blandish, [^tide.] Sneering puppy^— -*-[Jb Loan 
Gayville.] My lord, you seem disconcerted ; has 
any thing new occuired ? 

Lord G, No, for there is nothing new. in being 
disappointed in a friend. 

BU»duk, Have you told your story to Mr. Clif* 
ford ? 

Lord G. I have, and Lmight as well have- told it 
to the cynic my uncle : he could not have discou* 
raged or condemned me more. 

Blandish, They are both in the right. I see things 
exactly as they do — but I have less fortitude, or more 
attachment than others: — ^The inclinations t. of tha 
maa, I love, are spelk upon my opposition. 
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- Lord G. Kind Blandish ! you are the confidant I 
want 

BiandkL What has happowd since your discovery 
in che<:leset^ .. 

' LanL G* The lovsly wanderer left her lodgings the 
next morning — but I have agfiin found her-^he is 
in a honsepf equal retiremelity but of very difierent 
character, in the city, and inaccessible. I have 
wrote to her^ and knowing her to be distressed, I 
have enclo^ bank bills for two hundred pounds, 
ttM^iCceptance of which I have urged with all the 
dWKcitcjI am nmsterof, 'and, by ifaavenl: without 
a purpose of corruption. 

BimdM. Two hundred . pounds, and Lord Gay- 
irilla'i name^— 

LordG. She has never known me, but by the 
lUMiK^of Ifr; Heartiy. Siace my ambition has been 
to be- loved for my own sake, I hi^ve been jealous of 
my title. 

BUmdisk. And pr'ythee by what diUgence or chance, 
did Mf. Heartly trace his &gitive ? 

Lord G. By the aoateoess of Mr. Prompt, your 
valet de chambrer Yon must pardon me for prMs* 
ing into my service for this occasion, the fellow in 
the world fittest for it. — Here he comes. 

Enter Pbompt. 

Prompt, Are yon alone, my lord ? 

^Starts at. seeing hie Matter* 

LordG, Don't be afraid, Prompt*— your peace is 
made* 

Frmmpt, Then there is my return for your lord- 
•bip^v goodness. [Gwing the Letter^ This letter was 
just now brought to the place appointed, by a porter. 

Lord G. hy a Cupid, honest Prompt, and these 
characters were engraved by the point of his arrow I 

[Kiiting the Superecrifium,] << To Heaitly, Esq.** 

Blandish, did you ever see au^ t!bkvti%VL\ft'\V\ 

c a 
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Biaaduk. If her style be equal to her hand-writ- 
ing— 

Lord G, If it be equal ! — Infidel ! you shall have 
prqqf directly. [Opens the Letter preapiiately,} Hey- 
day ! .wha,t the oevirs here ? my bills again,, and no 
line — not a word-r-Death and disappointment, what's 
this! . 

Prompt, Gad it's well ii[ she is not. off a^ain — ^'faith 
I never asked whiere the letter came from. 

Lord G, Should you know. the messenger ag/un ? 

Prompts I believe I should, my lord, i^r a Copid 
he was somewhat in y-ears, about m feet high, and 
a nose rather given to purple. 

L^rd G, Spare your wit, sir, till you find him. 

Prompt, I have a shorter way — my life upon it I 
start her myself. 

Blaaduhm And what is your device, sirrah ! 

Prompt, Lord, sir, nothing so easy as to bring 
every living creature in this town to the window : a 
tame bear, or a jnad ox ; two men, or two dogs 
fighting ; a balloon in the air — (or tied up to the 
cieling 'tis the same thing) make but noise enough, 
and out they come, first and second childhood, and 
every thing between — I am sure I shall know her by 
inspiration. 

Lord G. Shall I describe her to you ? 

Prompts No, my lord, time is too precious — 111 be 
at her last lodgings, and afterwards half the town 
over before your lordship will travel from her fore- 
head to her chin. 

Lord G. Away then, my good fellow. He cannot 
mistake her, for when she was formed, nature broke 
the mould. [Exit Pkompt. 

Biamdish. Now for the bipod of me, cannot I call 
that fellow back ; it is absolute in&tttation : Ah I I 
see how this will end* 

Lord 6. What are your apprehensions ? , 
BlimditL That my ferret yonder will do hit pail 
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completely ; that I shall set all your uncle's doctrine 
at nought, and thus lend myself to this wild intrigaey 
til! the girl is put into your arms. 

Lord G. Propitious b^ the thought, my best friend 
— my uncle's doctrine ! but advue me, how shall I 
keep my secret from him for the present } 'Faith, it 
is not very easy ; Sir Clement is suspicion person!* 
tied : his eye probes one's very thought. 

Blandish. Your best chance would be to double 
your assiduities to Miss Alscrip. But then dissimu- 
lation is so mean a vice. — 

LordG. It is so indeed, and if I give into it for a 
moment, it is upon the determination of never being 
her husband. 1 may despite and ofifend a woman ; 
but disgust would be no excuse for betraying her. 
Adieu, Blandish ; if you see Prompt first, I trust to 
you for the quickest communication of intelligence. 

Blandish. I am afraid you may — I cannot resist 
you. [Exit Lord Gayvillb.] — Ah ! wrong — wrong 
•—wrong ; I hope that exclamation is not lost. A 
blind compliance with a young man's passions i^ a 
poor plot upon his affections. [Exit 



SCEHE III* 



Mrs. Saoelt^s Home* 



Enter Mrs. Saoelt and Miss Altov. 

Mrs. Sagely. Indeed, Miss Alton, (since you are 
resolved to continue that name) you may bless your- 
self for finding me ^out in this wilderness^ — WiMer- 
nets! this town is ten times more dangerous to yoQtb 
and innocence : every man 50U ia%Ql Va ^ '^^% 

c % 
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Mki Altgn, Dear madam, I see you dwell upon 
m}' indiscretion in flying to London ; but remember 
tbe safeguard I expected to find here. . How cruel 
was the disappointment ! bow dangerous have been 
the consesjvences ! I thonght the cfiance happy that 
threw a retired lodging in my way : I was upon my 
guard against th^ other sex, but for my own to be 
treacherous to an unfortunate — could I expect it ? 

Mrs, Saf^efy. Suspect every body, if you would be 
safe — ^but most of all suspect yourself. Ah, my 
pretty truant — the heart, that is so violent in its aver* 
sions, is in sad danger of being the same in its affec- 
tions, depend upon it. 

Mm Alton. Let them spring from a just esteem, 
and you will absolve me : my aversion was to the 
character of the wretch J was threatened with — can 
you reprove me ? 

j|fr<. Sogfly* And tell me truly now ; do you feel 
the same detestation for this worse character you 
bave made acquaintance with ? This rake — this 
abominable Heartly ? ■ Ah, child, your look is 
suspicious* 

Miss Alton, Madam, I bave not a thought, that I 
will not sincerely lay open to you. Mr. Heartly is 
made to please, and to be avoided ; I resent his at- 
tempts, and desire never to see him more — his disco- 
very of me here ; his letters, his offers haye greatly 
alarmed me. J conjure you lose not an hour in 
placing me under the ^ort Qf protection I solicited. 

Mrs, Sagely, If you are resolved, I believe I can 
serve you. Miss Alscrip, the great heiress, (you may 
have heard of the name in your family) has been 
inquiring among decayed gentry for a companion* 
She is too fine a lady to bear to be alone, and perhaps 
does not look to a husband's company as a certain 
dependence. Your musical talents ifirill be a great 
recommendation — She is already apprised, anc^ ft line 
fjFOtn me will introduce you. 

1 
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Miss Alton. I will avail myself of your kindness 
immediately. 

Prompt. \Wkhmt.'\ I tell you I have busiueM with 
Mrs. iSagely — I must come in. 

Mrs, Sagchf. As I live here is an imptt4ent fellow 
forcing himself into the. passage ! 

Miss Alton. Oh Heaven ! if Mr% Hearlly should 
be behind ! 

Mrs. Sagely. Get into the back parlour; be he 
who he will, I'll warrant I protect you. 

[Exit Miss Altov* 

Enter Prompt. [Looking abowt^ 

Mrs. Sagely. Who are you, sir ? What are you 
looking for ? 

Prompt. Madam, I was looking I was look- 

ing — for you. 

Mrs. Sagely. Well, sir, and what do you want... 

Prompt. [Still prying ^out.} Madam, I want ■ ■ 
I .want — I want — 

Mrs. Sagely. To rob the house, perhaps. 

Prompt. Just the contrary, Madam — to see that 
all is safe within it. — You have a treasure in your 
possession that I would not have lost for the world 
— A young lady. 

Mrs. Sagely. Indeed ! — begone about your business, 
friend — there are no young ladies to be spoke with 
here. 

Prompt. Lord, madam, I don't desire to speak 
with her — My attentions go to ladies of the elder sort 
— *I come to make proposals to you alone. 

Mrs. Sagely. You make proposals to me f Did you 
know my late husband, sir ? 

Prompt. Husband ! My good Mrs. Sagely — be at 
ease — I have no more views upon yoU| that way, 
than upon my grandmother-— My proposals are of a 
quite diflferei^t nature. 
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Lady E. Pooh, 1 wuuld not give a Carihing for 
victory without u more spirited defence. 

CUf, Then you must engage wiih those fif .llitoe 
llieru are) ihnl do not find yon irresisiible, 
- Lady E. I could find a thousand such; bt^l.'U 
engage \yith none whose triumph I could liot suui^t 
to with pleasuri^. ' 

SiiC. [Apart.} Pretty sisnificant bn bolh iitfer 

I wondrt how much farther it will go. , _, ' 

Lady E. Uncle, did you speak? 

SirC. [Reading to himse/f.] " And' the Bariiei'to 

this in<lcnture do farther covenant and agree, tti'at ^ 

and every the said lands, tenements, and tieredlia- 

menls— urn— urn."- — iliiw useful sbmedroes jj 

Bmbiguiiy. [LimdrMiugA to be itdn, 

Cllf. A very natural observation of SlrCI^mepft 
^JiPOn that long parchment. 

^^T' [Pauses again upon tkt Cftc$t-hi)liM- 

^Bf*'' ' [Lady Emily tooking pensively pi his Face. 

BP^G/j^. To what a ililemma have you reduce(l'"rt«, 
™Tjady Emily! If I advance, I perish by ipy (eioeri- 
ly ; and it is out of my power to I'ctreal. 

SirC. [^part.] Better ond better! To talk in 
cipher is a curious faculty, 
Clif. Sir? 

SirC. [Still reading.] "In witnejs whereof thi 
said parlies have hereunto interchangeably set their 
hands and seals, this uni— uiij — day of — urn 

Lady E, [Resuming an Air nf fiiaci/y,] Corttf, I 

trifle with you too long "there's your coup' de 

grace Uncle, 1 have conquered. 

[Both risittgfrom the Tahle. 

Sir C. Niece, I do not doubt it and in iba 

style of ihe great proficients, without looking opon 
the board. Clifford, was not yoor mother's name 
Charlton ? '' [F«lJing up the Parchmml, and rising. 

C/if. It was, sir. 
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Sir C. In looking over the writings Alscrip has 
sent me, preparatory to his daughter's settlement, 1 
find mention of a conveyance from a Sir- William 
Charlton, of Devonshire. Was he & relation f 

CUff. My grandfather, sir : The plunder of his 
fortune was one of the first materials for raising, (hat 
of Mr. Alscrip, who was steward tp Sir WiTliam's 
estate, then manager of his difficulties, and lasjt^iiis 
sole creditor. 

Sir C. And no better monopoly than that . of a 
D^^y .n)«in's distresses. Alscrip has had t^irenty si|ch, 
€>r I should not have singled out his daughter, to.ba 
Lord" Gayville's wife. 

, C^. It is a compensation for my family losses, 
that in the event they will conduce to the interest of 
th^ roan I most love. 

Sir C. Heyday, Clifford ! — take care — don't trench 
uppn the Blandish— Your cue, you know, is sincerity. 

C^. You seem to think, sir, there is no such 
quftlilj^* I doubt whether you believe there is an 
holiest man in the world. 

Sir CI You do me great ii\iustice — several — seve- 
ral— «nd upon the old principle that^-" honesty is 
the best policy ."^ — Self-interest is the great end of ufe, 
says human nature — Honesty is a better agent than 
craft, says proverbs 

Cl^. But as for ingenuous, or purely disinterested 
motive— ^ 

Sir C. Clifford, do you mean to laugh at me ? 

CQ^. What is your opinion, Lady Emily ? 

Lady E, [Endecnourwg again at Vivacity. 1 That 
there may be such : but it's odds they are trouble- 
some or insipid. Pure ingenuousness, I take it, is a 
rueged sort of thing, which scarcely will bear the 
polish of common civility ; and for disinterestedness 
.^young people sometimes set out with it ; but it is 
like travelling upon a broken spring— one is glad to get 
it mended at the next stage. 
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Sir C. Emily, I protest you seem to study after 
me ; proceed, child, and we will read together every 
character that comes in our way. 

Lady £. Read one's acquaintance delightful ! 

What romances, novels, satires, and mock heroics 
present themselves to my imagination ! Our yoiing 
men are flimsy essays; old ones, political painpMiets; 
coquets, fugitive pieces ; and fashionable oeaiities, a 
compilation of advertised perfumery, essence of 

pearl, milk of roses, and Olympian dew. —I^rd, 

I should now and then though turn oyeir an'ac(|[uaint- 
ance with a sort of fear and trembling. * ' ' 

Clif. How so? ■ '^ ;^ 

Lady E. Lest one should pop unaware updii'^bme- 
thing one should not, like a naughty speecli' in ^n 
old comedy ; but it is only skipping' vrhat would 
make one blush. 

Sir C, Or if you did not skip, when a woman 
reads by herself, and to herself, there are wicked jphi- 
losophers, who doubt whether her bliishcs are very 
troublesome. 

Lady E. \To Sir Clement.] Do you know now 
that for that speech of yours — and for that sauiiy 
smile of yours, [To Clifford.] I am strongly tempted 
to read you both aloud ! 

Sir C. Come try 111 be the first to open the 

book. 

Lady E, A treatise of the Houyhnhnms, after the 
manner of Swift, tending to make us odious to our- 
selves, and to extract morose mirth from our imper- 
fections. — [Turning to Clifford.] Contrasted with 
an exposition of ancient morality addressed to the 
moderns : a chimerical attempt upon an obsolete 
subject. 

Sir C. Clifford I we must double down that page. 
And now we'll have a specimen of her Ladyship. 

Lady E. I'll give it you myself, and with justice ; 
which ia' more than either of you would. 
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Sir C, And without skipping. 

LadyE, Thus then ; a light, airy, fantastic sketch 
of genteel manners as they are ; with a little endea- 
vour at what they ought to be— rather entertaining 
than instructive, not without art, but sparing in the 
use of it— 

StrC. But the passions, Emily. Do not forget 
what should stand in the foreground of a female 
treatise. 

Lady E. They abound : but mixed and blended 
cleverly enough to prevent any from predominating ; 
like the Colours of a shot lutestring, that change as 
you look at it sideways or full : they are sometimes 
brightened by vivacity, and now and then subject to 
a shade of caprice — but meaning no ill — not afraid 
of a Critical Review : and thus, gentlemen, 1 present 
myself to you fresh from the press, and I hope not 
inelegantly bound. 

Sir C. Altogether making a perfectly desirable 
companion for the closet : I am sure, Clifford, you 
will agree with me. Gad we are got into such a 
pleasant freedom with each other, it is a pity to se- 
parate while any curiosity remains in the company. 
Pr^ythee, Clifford, satisfy me a little as to your his- 
tory. Old Lord Hardacre, if I am rightly informed, 
dbinherited your father, his second son. 

C/f^. For the very marriage we have been speaking 
of. The little fortune my father could call his own 
was sunk before his death, as a provision for my 
mother ; upon an idea that whatever resentment he 
might personally have incurred, it would not be ex- 
tended to an innocent oi&pring. 

Sir C. A very silly confidence. How readily now, 
should you and I, Emily, have discovered in a sen- 
sible old man, the irreconcileable offence of a mar- 
riage of the passions You understand me? 

Lady £. Perfectly ! [Aside.] Old petrifaction.^ 
your hiata always speak tomVA^. 
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Sir C. But yQur uncle, the present Lord, made 
ainendi(. •. j - 

Clijff^^ Amply. He offered to send me. from Cam- 
bridge to an academy in Germany^ .to fit me for 
fonugn.seryice.; Well judging tha^ a. oannoxiball was 
a fair. and. Iquick proyiaion for a poor relation. 

^ir Cf^Ujfqn, my wQfd I k%m known' uocles lest 
considerate. ■ i^.t: ■ 

CM, ,yi^^e¥^. I'Or.d Gayville's friendship^: and ^our 
indulgence, made me the companion of his tfavels, 
L9[r4;Uar^se'9 undivided <;ares deviiO||^Med upbn my 
sister.; , wKofe whole independent ^ passesaion» kt mj 
mot^ei^^dcAth, was five hundred pQUTidS'*«>«-^Ail our 
eduQatiOQ had permitted that unhappy parent: to iay 
by. -.,.■■■. ,:■'■» 

Ladjf E. Oh, for ^i act of justice and benevolence, 
to reconpile me to the odioi^ nclai\ ! Tell me thu 
instant what did he do for Miss Clifford ? . 

C(^.,He„ bestowed upon her forty pounds a-year, 
upon condition that she resided with one of his de« 
pendents in a remctte coupty, to save tho family from 
disgrace ; and ; th^t allowaaqe, when 1 heard iast 
from her^'he ha^ tbreatened to withdraw upon her 
refusing a detestable match he had endeavoured to 
force upon her. 

Ladi/ E. Poor girl ! 

Sir C. Upon my word an interesting 6tor5r, and told 
with pathetic effect. — Emily, you look gr^ve, child.- 

Lady E. [Aside,] I shall not own it however. [To 
kirn,] For once, my dear upcle, you want your spec- 
tacles. My thoughts are on a diverting subject-— 
My first visit to Miss Alscrip ; to take a near view 
of that collection of ch^ms destined to* my happy 
brother. 

Sir C. You need not go out of the room for that 
purpose* The schedule of an heiress's fortune is a 
compendium of her merits, and the true security for 
warriagp bappiwn. 
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L&dif £. I am sure I guess at your system — That 
union mitst be most wise, which has wealth tb sup- 
port it, and no afl^lions {6 disturb it. 

SirC. m^ht. 
- LaSkf E. Ilittt makes « divorce tl/e fiM |^r6iriiife of 
wedlock; and widoWhciod the bM blbsing^Af iHbi 
liMit sfiparated- the irltei^bt of busbahd; wif^.'^Mid 
child : •■ • ' 

" Sir €:Tfi eMtiblish the in^e^tident cbihfc^ of 
^.,^.»^ • . . --J ■■ '.■■■■■"' 

'fiJAuhiE. Upon the- broad -l)i^{8- of fiMnyliaiitd. 

i4Bceuentym3r^detir lineltfi ^xeeUeiit itidi^^andv 
•D thifti principle, though the lady is likely tci be 

]{oiir>t)kee,-^amt^ my Mst^, I am sure ytMi'wflf'hisve 
DO objection to my laughing at her a little. 

•'£»*.0: You'll be 'pd«8led to make hbr lAore ridi^ 
esloBs than I think her. What is yoar plan! - 

Lady E, Why, thotigk her pride is to be thbnght 
a deader in fiashf6ns) she is sometimes a servile Copy- 
ifUL Blandish tetlsme I ain- her pritidpat model ; 
Mid what is moSt provoking, sh^ is 'intent 'upon 
OflEtching my manner as -well as my dress, whidi'she 
exaggerates to an excess that vexes me. Mow if she 
will take me in shaide, Til ^ve het a new outline, 
I am resolved ; and if I do not make her a cstricature 
for a printshop— 

C^. Wtiln;!! this be strictly consistent with your 
goodnature. Lady Emily ? 

Latly E, Kd, nor 1 don't know when 1 shall do 
any thing consistent with it again, except leaving 3'oa 
two Clitics to a better subject than your humble seir* 
vant. [Courtenes, and exit toitJt a livtfy air. 

Sir C. Well, Clifford ! What do you think tif her f 

Cliff. That when she professes ill-temper, she is a 
Tcrv awkward Counterfeit; 

&4rC. Butber beauty, her wit, faef impfovement 
nnce you- went abroad ? I expectedlrom a man of 
your age. and taste, Bomel\i\tk^ mot« ^Sbaxl %^ ^f^^ 

D 2 
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compliment Qpcm lier tem|>er. - Could noft you, com« 
patibly %ith the immacalate nncerity you profen, 
vetMre as faf as adhii nation I 

€t^. I aSdmrreher, si^v as I do a kri^Cttar Id 
ihe-firMHAient^ fiiid et)liii<}«r tlve distain^ ^rftoUi as 
equally' Ini^eteumlrfe.' -' 

5^ C:[A$iit,ySa^^6vn rogue I [ToiMw.] Well, 
leave Efhilytheh to-be 'WVnked at through telescopes; 
and now to a matter of nearer ebitt^vfttidtf—— What 
is Gayville doing } 

Cliff. Every thing you desire, sir, I trust ; but you 
know I have been at hom&^onl^ three days, and have 
hardly seen him since I came. 

Sir C. Nor I neither ; but I find he has profited 
wonderfully by fon^gp. i^P^P^WP- After rambling 
half the world over witliout harm, he is caught, like 
a travelled woodcock, at his landing. 

cuff. X'^foVL %U8t)ect Ii6frd bayVilfti of indiscretion, 
wl^ab ybtf Bot^Qt Hi'm candidly ^ iht test f Til 
belicnrrrd f(q^'hfs^ih^uousne^ not to withold any 
confe^sipnydunn ay require. 

'5*^ a 1?t)\i nrty ba Tight, but he*ll cohfess more 
to you iiv^n l\pi>r, t))An to ip|E^ in a month, for all that ; 
com^, Clifford, look as you blight to do at your in- 
terest— Sift Mite-^ Watch lite— ^ You Citnnpt. guess 
how much you will make Me your friend, and how 
grateful 1 may !>* if you will discover- 
ed^. Sir, you mistike the footing upon which 

Lord Gayville and 1 live^ 1 am often the partner 

of hb thoughts, but never a spy upon his actions. 

[Bam end exii. 

SirC. [^Auie.] Well placed Clifford ! Good air 
and emphasis, and well suited to the trick of the 
scene. — He would do, if the practical part of deceit 
were as easy at his age, as discernment of it is at 
mine. Gay vB|e add 'Emily, if they had not a vigi- 
lant guard, would be his sure prey; for they are 
€xample$ of ibe gene jrooft affectioua coining to mmtu- 
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rity with their stature; while suspicion, art, and 
inlerest are still dormant in the seed. I must em- 
ploy Blandish in this himiness — A rascal of a diffeiw 
e»t cast*-«-Bek>w Clifibrd in hypocrisy, but greatly 
above htm in Uie scale of impudence. They shall 
both forward my ends, while thtty thiah . they are 
pursuing their own. I shall ever be sure of a man's 
endeavours to serve me, while I hold out a lure to 
hii luuivery and.iaterest. [EgU. 
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Jn Aniichambtr. 

Alicrip, [Without.] Dinner not ordered till seven 
o'clock — Bid the kitchen-maid get me some eggs and 
bacon. Plague, what with the time of dining and 
the French cookery, I am in the land of starvationi 
with half St James's-Market upon my weekly bills. 

Enter [wkiU speaking the loii Sentence^ 

What a change have I made to please my unplease- 
able daughter? Instead of my regular meal at 
Fumival's Inn, here am 1 transported to Berkeley- 
Square, to. fast at Alscrip House, till my £ne com- 
pany come from their morning ride two hours after 

dark Nay, it's worse, if I am carried among my 

great neighbours in Miss Alscrip's suite, as she calls 
it. My lady looks over me ; my lord wsiks over me ; 
and sets mo in a little tottering cane chair, at the 
cold comer of the table— Though 1 have a mortgpge 
upon the house and furniture, and arrears due of the 
whole interest. It's a pleasure though to be well 
dressed. My daughter maintains all fashions are 
founded in sens o ■ Icod tke ti^UMiia cs^ tk*) ^%^ 
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and the stiffness of my cape, give me the sense 9f the 
pilkQ«y'^Plaguy scanty about the hips too— And the 
breaM something of a merry thought rerecsed-^Buit 
there is some sense in that, for if one sex pares away 
in -praportion. where the other swells, we shall take 
up no more room in the world than- we did before*. . 

Serv. Sir, Miss Alscrip wishes to see yon. 

AUcrtp. Who is with her ? 

Strv. Only Mrs. Blandish, sir. 

Alscrip, She must content herself with that com^ 
pany, till I have had my whet— -Order up the eggs 
and bacon. [Exit. 
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Miss Alscrip duecfUred at her Toilet. Chiokok^ 
[her Valet de Chambre^ dressing her Head. Mrs. 
Blandish sitting hy^ and holding a Box of Diamond 
Pins. 

Miss Als. And so. Blandish, you really think that 
the introduction of Otahaite feathers in my trimming^ 
succeeded ? 

Mrs. Blandish. Oh, with the mixture of thofis 
charming Italian flowers, and the knots of pearl that 
gathered up the festoons, never any thing had so 
happy an effect ■ It put the whole ball-room oat 
of humour. Monsieur Chignon, that pin a little 
more to the front. 

Miss Als. And what did they say ? 

ikfrf. Bl4sndisk. Yon know it is the first solicitude 
afmylik lo see the friend of my heart treated with 
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justice. So when you stood up to dance, I got into 
the thick of the circle— -—Moniieury don't jou think 
this large diamond would be well plaoed juAt ki the 
middle? 

Chigmm, £b! non, ra&dame ; rr nr irlrvfi pii ■ 
Dat give no relief to de weight of de curl~*i««-FuU ia 
de front un gros bouton, von great nob of diamond ! 
pardie ce seroit un accommodage h, la Polyph^me -; 
de big eye of ^e geant in de centre of 6e forehead. 

Miss Als, Chignon is right in point of taste, though 
not quite so happy in his allusions as he is some* 
times. 

Chignofi. Ah ! Madame, you. have done von grande 
injure to my contr^e : You go for von monthe, and 
bring avay all de good taste At Paris— all von 

8i(]e de diamoad — de cap — de glance — de boa 

mot m^me — All .von side, nothing direct k Paris. 

Miss Als, [Smiling at Chignon, and then turning' 
to Mrs. Blandish.] Well! And so 

Mrs. Blandish. So it was all admiration ! Elegant, 
says Lady Spite — it may do very well for Miss Al- 
scrip, who never looks at ex)[>ense. The dress of a 
bridal princess ! cries Mrs. Scanty, and for one 
night's wear too ! 

Miss Als, Delightful ! the very language I wished 
for Oh, how charmingly apropos was my acci- 
dent ! did you see when my trimming in the passe- 
pied of a cotilion came luckily in contact with Billy 
Skim's great shoe-buckle — How it ripped away? 

Mrs. Blandish, Did I see it ? 

Miss Als. One of the great feathers stuck fast on 
the shoe, and looked for all the world like the heel 
wing of a Mercury in a pantomime. 

Mrs. Blandish* Oh ! you witty creature, how you 
describe ! 

^fiM Als. It was a most becoming rent ! 

Mrs, Blandish. And what a display of indifference; 
what an example for a woman oi iofCVnaGA^ ^A.^^^:^ 
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exhibit, in- the buttle of. picking up the scattered 
fragmeuti ! 

' Ifi^ Jji., When th# pearls were trundling about, 
and I insisted upon ,tne company being no longer 
disturbed, but would leave what remained for iaiiy 
favours to the maid who swept the room. He ! he! 
he I Do you think Lady £mily would have done 
that better i 

Mr$* BlanduL Lady Emily ? poor girl ! — How 
soon must she submit to be the humble sccoad of the 
&mily» ■ , 

Mus 4U. He ! he ! he ! Do you sincerely (tbtfik 
so. Blandish? And yet it would be strange if it 
were .otherwise, for I could buy her ten times over. • 

Chignon, Madame, vat humeure. vould you wear 
to-diay I 

Miss AU. Humour, Chignon? What am I dressed 
for now ? 

Chignon, The parfaite aimable, madam : but my 
bringing de point of de hair more down to de eye- 
brow, or adding a little, blowse to de sides, I can 
give you de look severe, capricieuse — vat you please, 

mis8 AU. We'll put it off for half an hour, I am 
not quite decided. I was in the capricieuse yester^ 
day — I believe I shall keep on the perfect amiable. 
[Exit CaiQYi 0^,1 Tiffany, take off my powdering 
gown Ah r ho !•— — How the wench tugs — do 
you think you are pulling off the coachman's greatr 
coat ? 

Mrs, Blandish. My dear amiable ! — do not let that 
sweei temper be ruffled — Why will you not employ 
me in these little offices. Delicacy like yours should 
be waited upon by the softness of a sylph. 

[puring this Speech exit Txffant peetishfy. 

Miss Als. I am promised a creature to be about 
me out of the common way. 

Mrs. Blandish. A new woman ? 

Miss4l9. No ; something to b^ raised much high* 
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eff and at the same time £tted better to receive one's 
ill-humour. An humble companion, well boro, ytM 
edueatedy alnl perfecfty depesdeiity te « nfto iMtful 
appurtenance in the ^bestfiarailies. '-'' 

Mrt. BlandHh. Well, do not nitse heih to the -rank 
of « fri^hd, lest I shoiiid be jeislottk^ 

Mi99 Als. You may be perfectly secured shall 
take particular care that friendship shal! bi' duV of 
^'^estioa on b6th eddes.' Iliad oiice thought of a 
vMtevafiofi'of pagesr to sittn seatfet'^d^ kiiver (as 
one reads in former times) upon the forepart of life 
ctMM&h,'«hd'«O'b0ld tip one's traift^btrt I btYe a new 
nale tttteridant in a valet de chambre, wbo bas'*'poik 
sessioB of my bust^^^y two women witl'hate the 
charge from the pbrnt of the shouMer to the toe — 
So my person bejng provided for — the Coufktefts of 
Gay ville i»hall have an attendant to wait upon her 
mind. 

. Mr$. Bkmdisk. I vow a nvost elegant andtmcom- 
mon thought. 

MiuJh, One that can peto a note in th^ famHiar, 
^e punctilious, or the witty -^It's quite troublesome 
to be always writing wit for one^ tetf— But abbve all, 
the is to have a talent for music. 

ilf r#. Blatdiik. Ay, your very sbnl is framed for 
harmony. 

Mist Ah. I have not quite dieteftinned what to call 
her — Governante of the private chamber, keeper of 
the boudoir, with a silver key at her breast ■ ' 

Enttr Chiovok. 

Chigtifm. Madame, a young lady beg io know if 
you be visible. 

MtMs AU. A young lady — It is ^ot Lady Emily 
Gayviller 

Ckigmm. Non, madam, but if yon were abtente, 
and I had the adjustment of her head, the would be 
the moBt channante penonne I dVd c<^«t w». 
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JdmJki Introdace htffs [SMChiokov,] .Wbo 

can this be f\r...^. ■-■.■ /?..•-.■■ ■.,.-* 

yoiir eoneqMiid«Rt «t Bftm--?;i^:krp « / . .• : '*-..»' 

Miti Alt. Of taste indeed, by-Jwr 9pipiAVfttc# l*^ 
llliyi«ri/initbiefi««ilicb«HReni |V%Kji4( MiejrtQQ(es^»«i 
iJba- /dldidg. d»on.-^--«^!%^g^ tfl&MN^I 

fiorthajfidytt. ><p ;•".."' vior* >; j«; ;'jari.-\ |~.. nM^- 
ABiruitffrir.Miubiiiypniylbefea^-^. ,iv ' — ^y^ci^ 
Mmadlivn^ yJBxcuacMoey m%da4iiy^. o > ^ r^ ..... n 
MiuAU. Madam, I agtusl j>e§^i*-n^ >;.vm, -. ^'..'-^v 
MiaAltm, Madwft^is letter vill inform' you 
hoir:.4ltilo'|»ratefNipn Irbllvei^ dit^boDOun yoii.ar^ 
ciftlniif. .?■::..- "•..-■ ^ • -< 

JIftft ^&. [Reade,] MwAUm^ tktUifft^rQftJm 
is the person I recommended as worthy the honour of 
Attending you as a cominmim^ [Eyes her scornfully.] 
She is bom a gentlewoman ; I diare stm her talents and 
good gmaHtiest will speakmm^in hetjawitr^ than any 
words I could wf-^/aai, M^damp your most obeSent — 
um — um— ." Blalldi•h»^ was there ever such a mis- 
take ? . 

Mrs. Blandish. Oh ! you dear, giddy, absent crea- 
ture, what could you be thinking off T 

Miss Als* Absent indeed. Chiton* give me the 
fauteuil; [Throws herseff^ into U.] Young woman, 
where were you <)ducated ? 
'• Miss Alton. Chiefly, madam, with my parents. 

Miss Ah. But finished, I take it for granie^^, at a 

country boarding school ; for wa have, young ladies^ 

you know Blandish, hoarded and educntedf upoablue 

JMird»f in goid iettcfs, iq every village \ widi a .«troU« 
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ing player for a dancing master, and a deserter from 
Dunkirk, to teach the French grammar. '-- ' ^h . 

Jfrtf. BJ^dlM. 'Ho# Ihat^nius of 'yohni'^HDes 
paint! nothing escsffies yoQ'— I dam laijyDifr ktwi 
anticipated this young lad/s story* 

M%S9 Alton, It -is ir^ tTtfs, madam, my life can 
afford nothing to interest the curiosityof vqu tw.a 
ladfes ; it has been tod inajgniticatit t6 ^item' ytnir 
concern, and attended with no circumstances to ex« 
cit^Y^iff fsictaffiuitvy. . • * -^^ f-v. .i^\f 

aWMded <irith jfuok for the Allure as tiM addox^your 
own — I cannot bear a mope about me^^Ikiar told 
vou have a talent for music^^-caa' yoO'lxhitliUiafc 
harp — It stands lMi% as- a piece of iornitiM^^liift I 
have a notion it Is kept in tune, by th^man'iirho 
comes to wind up myxloiflci. « 

MUmAHon. Madam, I dare not disobey you. 3ut 
I hav« been used to perfofm bstoioja moUfanial 
audience; I am afraid strangers will think mjrtalfliil 
coo humble io bd wiM«hy ^atl^tioh* - -^ -^ 

For iemkm&9fr»Md'in 4if(i iadiM Ag^^ 

A wnmfi in^^jsevr^to mim kd<^ wmf ; 

TAe UstoH ofpUff tMcaughipoik her epCf 

' And ere words were my own, I spoke in a sigh* 

The nightingale fhnda^di the maJte^dow'd dcvcp 
The warbied' domptaint of the sn^jfering grove, 
Tb yoHih <u U ripened gmt sentiment new^ 
The object still changing, the sympathy true* 

' SqflenAersofpamHmyeifestmthegkiW'-' 
*- A wiirmth of more pahtnUtftkisbriifast never know! 
Or ^too huMgent the UmingI eUm, 
Let Teuton oilmen, and gorocrn the 5""^* 
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Alt» I declare not amiat, Blandisb: only a 
little too plaintive — but I dare aay she can play a 
oonntry dance, wbeit the enlivcQing it requiredr-*80| 
Milt' Alton^ yoaara welcome to my protection ; anA 
indeed I wish you to stay from this hour. My toir- 
let i»eing nearly finished, I shall have a horrid vaca^ 
tiOQ till dinner. 

Misi AUm. Madam^ you do me great honour^ and 
I very readily obey you. 

Mrs. Blandish. I wish you joy, MistAltoi^ of the 
most enviable situation a young person of elf^nt 
talents coold be raised to. Yo« and I will vi« %itth 
each other^ to prevent our dear counftess^ever knowiag 
a melancholy hour. She has but one lault t^ corred 
— the giving way to the soft effusions of a too tender 
heart. 

Enter Skrvaht. 

Sero. Madam, a letter— —— 

Miss Als. It's big enough for a state packet^* 
Oh ! mercy, a petition — for Heaven's sak^ Miss Al* 
ton, look it over. [Miss Alton reads."] I should as 
soon read one of Lady N'ewchapers metbodist ser* 
mons — What does it contain ? 

Miss Alton. Madam, an uncommon series of cala* 
mities, which prudence could neither see, nor pre- 
vent : the reverse of a whole fkmily from affluence 
and content to misery and imprisonment; and it adds, 
that the parties have the honour, remotely, to be 
allied to you. 

Miss Als. Remote relations ! ay, they always think 
one's made of money. 

Enter another Sbevakt. 

3 Sero. A messenger, madam, from the animal 
repository, with the only puppy of the Peruvians, 
and the refusal at twenty guineas. 

Miss Als. Twenty guineas ! Ware he to ask fifty, 
I must have bim» > 
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Mrs. Blandish, [OJ^erin^ to run out,] I vow 1*11 give 
hin ^ first ki»s« .. 

m Ak^.lStoffpmg iter.] Til swear ypu shan^u 
AU0nv Ma(l^iD».i was just fiabhingudie pe* 
titipo./!.' 

4s&st4f/r«.>lt'B tlurowLog money Away-^But give 
him a crown. 
. l£^.mi^MfLA*BLAHnisn^^rking mkM skuil 

be first, 
JlfimyAitam^f*^^^ soft effusions of a too tender 
hear|:«r < .Ttte proof ^is- excel lent. That the covetous 
shgM hft deaf %olh» miserable, I can conceive ; but 
I should Q'H. have, helievedy if I had not seen, Ibat a 
taste, for |\rpfnsiai^did not find its first indulgence in 



ACT THE THIRD, 



SCENE U 



Miss Alscrip's Dresswg-room, 



Miss Alton, discovered. 

Miss Alton. Thanks to Mrs. Blandish's inexhausti- 
ble talent for encomium, I shall be relieved from one 
part of a companion that my nature revolts at. But 
who comes here ? It^ well if I shall not be exposed 
to impertinences I wa^ not aware of* 
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Enter Chignon. 

Chignon. [Aside.] Ma foi, la voila — I will lose no 
time to pay my addresse — Now for de humble mani- 
eie, and de unperplex assurance of my contr4e 
[Bowing with a French shrug. — Miss Alton turning 
over Music Books.] Mademoiselle, est-il permis? may 
I presume to offer you my profound hoiiiage [Mi89 
Alton not taking Notice.] Mademoiselle-tiSf you vill 
put your bead into m) hands, I vill givc.a:4isti notion 
to your beauty, that shall make J^u aiii3 ihe de con- 
versation of all de town. ", "*^f^ 

Miss Alton. I request, Mr. Chignon .^gjfou will de- 
vote yoiir ambition to your own part ol the compli* 
ment. 

Mr. Als. [Without.] Where is my daughter ? 

Miss Alton. Is that Mr. Alscrip's voice, Mr. Chig- 
non f It's awkward for me to meet him before Tm 
introduced. 

Chignon. Keep a little behind, mademoiselle; be 
rill only pashe de room — He vill not see through me. 

Enter Alsciiip. 
<%. 
Alscrip. Hah, my datighter gone already, but [Sees 
Chignon.] there's a new specimen of foreign vermin 
— A lady's valet de chambre — ^Taste forever! — Now 
if I was to give the charge of my person to a waiting 
maid, they'd say I was indelicate, [As he crosses the 
Stage f Chignon keeps sideling to intercept his Sights 
and bowing as he looks towards him.] What the devil is 
mounseerat? I thought all his agility lay in his 
fingers : what aiitics is the monkey practising ? He 
twists and doubles himself as if he had a raree-show 
at his back. 

Chignon. [Aside.] Be gar no raree-show for you, 
monsieur Alscrip, if I can help. 

Alscrip. [Spying Mifis A LTOV,] Ah! ah! What 
Iifive \u' ^ot there f Monsieur, who is that ? 
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Chignon. Sir, my lady wish to speak to you in her 
boudoir. She sent me to conduct you, sir. 

AUcnp* [Imitating.] Yes, sir, but I will first con- 
duct myself to this lady — ^Tell mc this minute, who 
she is? 

Chignon. Sir, she come to live here, companion to 
my lady — Mademoiselle study some mu^ique — she 
must not be disturbed. 

AUcrip. Get about your business, monsieur, or Til 
disturb every ^o)nb in your hiad — Go toll my daugh* 
ter to stay till I.-4^ome to her. I shall ^ivc her com- 
panion some cautions against saucy Frenchmen, sir- 
rah ! 

Chignon, [AsideJl Cautions! peste ! yoH are sub- 
ject a* cautions yourself — 1 suspecte you to be von 
old rake, but no ver dangerous rival. [Exit, 

AUcrip, [To himself, and looking at her with his Glass,} 
The devil is never tired of throwing baits in my way^ 
[She comes forward modestly^ By all that's delicious ! 
1 must be better acquainted with her. [Ht bows. She 
courtesies^ the Music Book still in her Hand.] But how 
to begin — My usual way of attacking my daughter's 
maids will never do. 

Miss Alton. [Aside.] My situation is very embar- 
rassing. 

Alscrip. Beauteous stranger, give me leave to add 
my welcome to my daughter's. Since Alscrip House 
was established, she never brought any thing into it 
to please me before. 

Miss Alton, [A little confused.] Sir, it is a great 
additional honour to that Miss Alscrip has dune me, 
to be thought worthy so respectable a protection as 
yours. 

Alscrip, 1 could furnish you with a better word 
than re>p(Ctab)e. It sounds so distant, and my feel- 
ings have so littli* to do witk cold respect — 1 never 
had such a desire — to make myself agreeable. 

Miss Alton, [Aside^ A ver^ aU^x^^gt ^\^ \»»J^* ^3^ 

E 2 
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kmif more confused.] Sir, you'll pardon me, I believe 
Miss Alscrip is waiting. 

Alsctip. Don't be afraid, my dear, enchanting diffi- 
dent (zounds, what a flutter am I in !) don't be afraid 
— my disposition, to be sure, is too susceptible ; but 
then it is likewise so dove-like, so tender, and so inno- 
cent. Come, play me that tune, and enchant my ear, 
as you have done my eye. 

misi Alton, Sir, I wish to be excused, indeed it 
does not deserve your attention. 

Alscrip. Not deserve it! I had rather hear you, 

than all the signoritininies together. — These are the 

strings to which my senses shall dance. [Sets the Harp. 

Miss Alton. Sir, it is to avoid the affectation of re* 

fusing what is so little worth asking for. 

\Takes the Harp and plates a Few Bars of a lively 
Air, Alsckif kisses her Fingers with rapture. 
Alscrip. Oh ! the sweet little twiddle-diddles ! 
Miss Alton. For shame, sir, what do you mean ? 
[Alscrip gets hold of both her Hands and con-' 
tinues kissing her Fingers, 
Miss Alton. [Struggling,] Help ! 

Enter Miss Alscrip, 

Miss A Is. I wonder what my papa is doing all this 
time? 

[A short Pause — Miss Alscrip surprised. — 
Miss Alton confused. — Ai^scriv puts his^ Hand 
to his Eye. 
Alscrip. Oh, child ! I have got something in my 
eye, that makes me almost mad. — A little midge- 
believe. — 'Gad, I caught hold of this young lady 
hand in one of my twitches, and her nerves were as 
much in a flutter as if 1 had bit her. 

Miss Als. [Significantly,] Yes, my dear papa, I per- 
ceive you have something in your eye, and 1 11 do my 

best to take it out immediately Miss Alton, will 

you do me the favour to walk into the drawing room ? 
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Miss Alton. I hope, madam, you will permit me, 
at a proper opportunity, to give my explanation o£ 
what has passed ? [Retires. 

Miss Als. There's no occasion — Let it rest among 
the catalogue oF wonders, like the Glastonbury tl^orn, 

that blooms at Christmas. To be serious, papft, 

though I carried offyour behaviour as well as 1 could, 
] am really shocked at it — A man of your years, and 
of a profession where the opinion of the world is of 
such consequence — 

Alscrip. My dear Mollyv haVe not I quitted the 
practice of attorney, and turned fine gentleman, to 
iaugh at the world's opinion ; or, had I not, do you 
suppose the kiss of a pretty wench would hurt a law- 
yer? My dear Molly, rf the fraternity had no other 
reflections to be afrtiid of ! 

JURss Als. Oh ! hideous, Molly indeed ! you ought 
to have forgot I had a christened name long ago; am 
not 1 going to be a countess ? If you did not stint my 
fortune, by squaiid'ring yours away upon dirty trulls, I 
might be called your grace. 

Alscrip. Spare your lectures, and you shall be called 
your highness, if you please. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, Lady Emily Gayville is in her car- 
riage in the street, will your ladyship be at home i 

Miss Als. Yes, show her into the drawing.room. 

[Exit Servant.] I entreat, sir, you will keep a little 

' more guard upon your passions ; consider the dignity 

of your house, and if you must be cooing, buy a French 

figurante. [Exit. 

Alscrip. Well said, my lady countess ! well said, 
quality morals! What am I the better for burying a 
jealous wife ? To be chicken pecked is a new perse- 
cution, more provoking than the old one — Oh Molly f 
Molly!— VB.xv\., 

E 3 
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SCENE II. 



The Drawing Room. 



Miss Alton, alone. 

Miss Alton. What perplexing scenes I already meet 
with in this house? I ought, however, to be contented 
in the security it affords against the attempts of 
Heartly. I am contented — But, O Clifford! It was 
hard to be left alone to the choice of distresses. 

Enter Chignon, introducing Lady Emily. 

Chignon, My Lady Emily Gay ville— Madame no 
here! Mademoiselle, anpounce, if you j^lease^ my 
lady. 

Ijody E. [Asidel] Did my ears deceive me ? surely 

I heard the name of Clifford — and it escaped in an 

accent ! — Pray, sir, who is that? [To Chignon. 

Chignon. Mademoiselle Alton, confidante of my 

lady, and next after me in her suite. 

[Examines her Head Dress impertinently. Miss 

Alton with great modesty rises and puis her 

Work together. 

Lady E. There seems to be considerable difference 

in 'the decorum of her attendants. You need not stay, 

sir. 

Chignon. [As he goes out J] Ma foi, sa t^te est pas- 
sable — her head may pass. . 

Lady E. [Aside,] How my heart beats with curio- 
sity ! [Miss Alton having disposed her things in her 
ITork Bag, is retiring mih a Coy,rtesy.\ Miss Alton, f 
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am in no haste. On the contrary, I think the occa- 
sion fortunate that allows me to begin an acquaintance 
with a person of so amiable an appearance. 1 don't 
know whether that pert foreigner has led me into an 
error — but without being too inquisitive, may I ask if 
you make any part of this family ? 

Miss Alton, Madam, I am under Miss Alscrip's 
protection : I imagine I am represented as her depen- 
dent: lam not abhamed of humble circumstances, 
that are not the consequences of indiscretion. 

' Lady E. That with such claims to respect you 
should be in any circumstances of humiliation, is a 
disgrace to the age we live in. 

Miss Alton. Madam, my humiliation (if such it be) 
is just. Perhaps 1 have been too proud, and my heart 
required this self* correction. A life of retired indus- 
try might have been more pleasing to me; but an 
orphan — a stranger — ignorant and diffident, I pre* 
ferred my present situation, as one less exposed to mis- 
representation. [BeU rings.] I can no longer detain 
JVliss Alscrip from the honour of receiving your lady- 
ship. [A respectful Courtesy^ and exit. 

Ladtf E. There is something strangely mysterious 

and afi'ecting in all this what delicacy of sentiment 

— what softness of manners ! and how well do these 
qualities accord with that sigh for Clifford ! she has 
been proud — proud of what ? — of Clifford's love. It 
is too plain. But then to account for her present con- 
dition? — He has betrayed and abandoned her — too 
plain again, I fear. — She talked too of a self-corrected 
neart — take example, Emily, and recall thine from 
an object, which it ought more than ever to renounce. 
But here .come the Alscrip and her friend : lud I lud ! 
lud ! how shall I recover my spirits ! I must attempt 
it, and if I lose my present thoughts in a trial of ex- 
travagance, be it of theirs or my own, it will k^ a 
happy expedient. 
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Enier Miss Alscrif and Mrs. Blakuish. 

[Miss Alscrif runs up to Lady Emily and 
kisses her Forehead. 

Ijody E. I ask your pardun, madam, for being so 
awkward, but I confess I did not expect so elevated a 
salute. 

Miss Als, Dear Lady Emily, I ha^i no notion of its 
not being universal. In France, the touch of the lips, 
jusi between the eyebrows, has been adopted for years. 

Lady E. 1 perfectly acknowledge the propriety of 
the custom. It is almost the only spot of tThe face 
where the touch would not risk a confunion of com- 
plexions. 

Mm Jls, He ! he ! he ! what a pretty thoogbt ! 

Mrs. Blandish, How I have longed for this day ! — 
Come, let me put an end to ceremony, and join the 
hands of the sweetest pair that ever nature and for- 
tune marked for- connexion. [Joins their Hands. 

Miss Ah. Thank you, my good Blandish, though 
I was determined to break the ice. Lady Emily, in 
the first place I met you. But you were not at Lady 
Dovecourt's last night. 

Lady E. [Affectedly.'] No, I went home directly 
from the Opera: projected the revival of a cap ; read 
a page in the trials of Temper ; went to bed and 
dreamed I was Belinda in the Rape of the Lock. 

Mrs. Blandish. Elegant creature ! 

Miss Als. [Aside,] I must have that air, if I di« for 
it. [Imitating.'] I too came home early ; supped with 
my old gentleman ; made him explain my marriage 
articles, dower, and heirs entail ; read a page in a 
trial of divorce, and dreamed of a rose-colour equi-; 
page, with emblems of Cupids issuing out of coronets, 

Mrs. Blandish. Oh, you sweet twins of perfection 

what equality in every thing! I have thought of 

^ qame for you — ^The {inseparable Inimi^ables. 
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Miss Als. I declare I shall like it exceedingly — 
one sees so few uncopied originals — the thing I cannot 
bear — 

Lady £. Is vulgar imitation — I must catch the 
words from your mouth, to show you how we agree. 

Miss Als. Exactly. Not that one wishes to be with- 
out affectation. 

Lady E. Oh ! mercy forbid ! 

Miss Als, But to catch a manner^ and we^ve it, as 
I may say, into ones own originality. 

Mrs, Blandish, Pretty ! pretty ! 

Lady E, That's the art — I^rd, if one lived entirely 
upon one's own whims, who would not be run out in 
a twelvemonth ? 

Miss Jls, Dear Lady Emily, don't you dote upon 
folly ? 

Lady E, To ecstacy. I only despair of seeing it 
well kept up. 

Miss Als, I flatter myself there is no great danger 
of that. 

Lady E, You are mistaken. We have, 'tis true, 
some examples of the extravaganza in high life, thai 
no other country can match ; but withal, many a false 
sister, that starts as one would think, in the vi;ry hey- 
day of the fantastic, yet comes to a stand-still in the 
midst of the course. 

Mrs, Blandish, Poor, spiritless creatures ! 

Lady E, Do you know there is more than one 
duchess who has been seen in the same carriage with 
her husband — like two doves in a basket, in the print 
of Conjugal Felicity; and another has been detected — 
I almost blush to name it — 

Mrs, Blandish. Bless us ! where ? and how ? and 
how ? 

Lady £. In nursing her own child ! 

Miss Als, Oh ! barbarism !- For Heaven's sake 
let us change the subject. You were mentioning a 
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revived cap, Lady Emily ; any thing of the Henry 
Quatre ? 

Lady E. Quite difivrt-nt. An £ngli:ih mob undei 
the chin, and artless ringlets, in natural colour, that 
shall re&torc an adhiiration for Priors Nut-brown 
Maid. 

Miss AU, Horrid ! shocking ! 

Lady E. Absolutely necessary. To be different 
from ihe rest of the world, we must now revert to na- 
ture : Make haste, or you have so much to undo, you 
will be left behind. 

Miss Als, 1 dare say so. But who can vulgarize 
all at once ? What will the French say ? 

Lady E, Oh, we shall have a new treaty for the 
interchange of fashions and follies, and then say, they 
will complain, as the^' do of other treaties, that we 
out manufactured them. 

Miss Als. Fashions and follies! O what a charming 
contention ! 

Lady E, Yes, and one, thank Heaven, so perfectly 
well understood on both sides, that no counter de- 
claration u'ill be wanted to explain it. 

Miss Als. [IVith an affected drop of her Lip in her 
Laugh,] He ! he 1 he ! he ! he ! he ! 

Lady E. My dear Miss Ahcrip, what are you do- 
ing? 1 must correct you as I love you. Sure you 
mubt have observed the drop of the under lip is ex- 
ploded since Lady Simpcrmode broke a tooth — [Sets 
her Mouth affectedly,] — I am preparing the cast of the 
lips for the ensuing winter— thus — It is to be called 
the Paphian mimp. 

Miss Als, [Imitafittg.] I swear I think it pretty — I 
must try to get it. 

Lady E. Nothing so easy. It is done by one caba- 
lisiiciii word, like a metamorphosis in the fairy tales. 
You have only, when before your glass, to keep pro- 
nouncing to yourself nimini-pimini — the lips cannot 
/k/J taking their plie» 
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Miss Als. Nimini — pimiiii — iiiiini, mimini — oh, 
it's delightfully infantine — and so innocent, to be kiss- 
ing one's own lips. 

J^if E. You have it to a charm — does, it not be- 
come her infiuitely, Mrs. Blandish ? 

Mrs. Blandish, Our friend's features must succeed 
in every, grace I but never so much as in a quick 
change of extremes. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, Lord Gayville desires to know if 
you are at home ? 

Miss 4U, A strange formality ! 

Lady E. [Aside,] No brother ever came more op- 
portunely to a sister's relief, ** I have fooled it to the 
top of my bent." 

Miss AU. Desire Miss Alton to come to me. [Exit 
SERVANT.] Lady Emily, you must not blame me; I 
am supporting the cause of our sex, and mu!»t punish 
a lover for some late inattentions — I shall jjot see 
him. 

Lady E, Oh cruel ! [Sees Miss A ltok. 

Enter Miss Alton. 

Miss Alscrip, you have certainly the most elegant 
companion in the world. 

Miss Als. Deat, do you think so ? an ungain, dull 
sort of a body, in my mind ; but well try her in the 
present business. Miss Alton, yob must do me a fa- 
vour. — I want to plague my husband that is to be — 
you must take my part — ^you must double me like a 
second actress at Paris, when the first has the vapours. 

Miss Alton. Really, madam, the task you would 
impose upon me — 

Miss Als. Will be a great improvement to you, and 
quite right for me. — Don't be grave, Lady Emily — 
[IVhose attention is fixed on Miss Alton.] Your bro- 
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ther*s penance shall he short, and I'll take the recon- 
ciliation scene upon myself. 

Lady E. [Endeavouring to recover herself m\l csamot 
but pity him ; especially as I am sure, that do wjiat 
you will, he will always regard you with the satee 
eyes. And so, my sweet sister, I leave him to ypur 
mercy, and to that of your representative, whose dis- 
position, if I have any judgment, is ill suited to a task 
of severity. 

Mrs, Blandish, Dear Lady Emily, carry pie away 
with you. When a lover is coming, it shall iicfver be 
said I am in the way. 

Lady E, [Looking at Miss Alton^. — Jside,] llt^hat 
a painful suspense am I to suffer? another instant^^d 
I shall betray myself — adieu, Miss Alsidrip. 

Miss Als, Call Lady Emily's servants. 

Lady E, You sha'n't stir — remember njminipn- 
mini. I am at your orders. \Exit. 

Mrs Blandish, I follow you, my sw6et volatile. 
[Coming backy and squeezing Miss Alscrip*s Handf in 
a half whisper,] She'd give her eyes, to be like you. 

[Exit. 

Miss Als, Now for it. Miss Alton — Only remem- 
ber that you are doubling me, the woman he adores. 

Miss Alton. Indeed, madam, I am quite incapable 
of executing your orders to your satisfaction. The 
utmost I can undertake is a short message. 

Miss Als, Never fear. [Knock at the Voor,] There 
he comes — Step aside, and 111 give you your very 
words. [Exeunt. 

Enter Lord Gayville, conducted by a Servant. 

Lord G, So, now to get thorough this piece of 
drudgery. There's a meanness in my proceeding, and 
my compunction is just. Oh, the dear, lost possessor 
of my heart ; lost, irrecoverably lost ! 
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Enter Miss ALTON,/ro»i the Bottom of tie Scene. 

Miss Alton. A pretty employment I am sent upon ! 

Lord G. [To himself.] Could she but know the sa- 
crifice I am ready to make ! 

Miss Alton. \To herself.'] The very picture of % 
lover^ if absence of mind marks one. It is unpleasant 
for me to interrupt a man I never saw, but I shall 
deliver my message very concisely. — My lord 

iMrd G, [Taming!] Madam. [Both st^rt and stand 
in surprise.] Astonishment ! Miss Alton ! my charm* 
ing fugitive? 

Miss Alton. How, Mr. Heartly — Lord Gayville! 

Lord G, My joy and my surprise are alike unutter- 
able. But I conjure vou, madam, tell me by what 
8tran|;c pircumstance do I meet you here ? 

Mtss Alton. [Aside.] Now assist roe, honest pride ! 
assist me, resentment. 

Lord G, You spoke to me — Did you know me ? 

Miss Alton. No otherwise, my lord, than as Miss 
Alscrip's lover. I had a message from her to your 
lordship. 

Lord G. For Heaven's sake, madam, in what capa- 
city ? 

Miss Alton. In one, my lord, not very much above 
the class of a servant. 

Lord G. Impossible, sure! It is to place the bril- 
liant below the foil — to make the inimitable work of 
nature secondary to art and defect 

Miss Alton, It is to take refuge in a situation that 
oficrs me security against suspicious obligation; 
against vile design; against the attempts of a seducer 
— It is to exercise the patience, that the will* and per- 
haps the favour, of Heaven meant to try. 

Lord G. Cruel, cruel to yourself and me — Could I 
have had a happiness like that of assisting you against 
the injustice of fortune — and when to be thus degrad- 
ed was the alternative f — 
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Miss Alton. My lord, it is fit I should be explicit. 
Reflect upon the language you have held to me; view 
the character in which you present yourself to this 
family; and then prononnre in whose breast we must 
look tor a sense of degradation. 

Lord G. In mine, and mine alone. I confess it — 
Hear nevertheless my defence — My actions are all the 
result of love. And culpable as I may seem, my con- 
science does not reproach me with 

Miss Alton, Oh, my lord, I readily believe you— • 
You are above its reproaches — qualities, that are in- 
famous and fatal, in one class of life, create applause 
and conscientious satisfaction in another. 

Lord G, Infamous and fatal qualities! What means 
my lovely accuser ? 

Miss Alton, That to steal or stab is death in com- 
mon life: but when one of your lordship's degree sets 
his hard heart upon the destruction of a woman, how 
glorious is his success ! How consummate his triumph, 
when he can follow the theft of her affections by the 
murder of her honour. 

Enter Miss Alscrip softli/ behind. 

Miss Als. I wonder how it goes on. 

Lord G. Exalted ! Adorable woman ! - 

Miss Als. Adorable ! Ay, I thought how 'twould 
be! 

l^rd G. Hear me! I conjure you — 

Miss Als, Not a word, if she knows her business. 

Miss Alton, My lord ! I have heard too much. 

Miss Als, Brava. I could not have played it bet- 
ter myself. 

Lord G. Oh ! Still more charming than severe. 

^Kneels, 

Miss Als. Humph ! I hope he means me, though. 

Lord G. The character in which you see me here 
makes me appear more odious to mystlf, if possible, 
than 1 am to you. 

8 
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Wss Als, [Behind,] By all that's treacherous I 
doubt it. 

Miss Alton, Desist, my lord Miss Alscrip has 

a claim. 

Miss Als, Ay, now for it. 

Idnrd G, By Ueaycn, she is my aversion. It is my 
family, on ukom I am dependent, that has betrayed 
me into these cursed addresses. — Accept my contri- 
tion — pity a wretch struggling with the complicated 
torments of passion, shame, penitence and despair. 

Miss Ah, [Comes forward — all stand corf/used.] I 
never saw a part better doubled in my life ! 

Lord G. Confusion ! What a light do I appear in 
to ihem both ! How shall I rcdeeiu myself, even in 
my own (opinion ? . 

Miss Als, [Looking at Lord Gayville.] Expres- 
sive dignity ! — [Looking at Miss Alton.] Sweet sim- 
plicity ! Amiable diffidence! " She should execute 

my commands most awkwardly." 

Lord G, [Aside,] There is but one way. — [To Miss 
ALbCRip.] Madam, your sudden entrance has effected 
a discovery which with shame I confess ought to have 
been made before — 1 he lady, who stands there, U in 
possession of my heart. If it is a crime to adore her, 
J am the most guilty wretch on earth — Pardon me if 
you can ; my sincerity is painful to me — But in this 
crisis it is the only atonement I can offer. 

[Bows and exit. 

Miss Als. [After a Pause,] Admirabtc ! — Perfect ! 
The most finished declaration, I am convinced, that 
ever was made from beggarly nobility to the wo- 
man that was to make his fortune — the lady, who 
stands there — the lady — Madam — I am in patient ex- 
pectation for the sincerity of your ladyship's atone- 
ment. 

Miss Alton. I am confounded at the strange occur- 
rences that have happened ; but be assured you see 
in me an innocent and most uuvtvVCwv^xvs'A^ 
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Miss Als. Rival ! better and better ! — You — ^you 
give roe uneasiness? You moppet — you coquet of the 
side table to catch the gawkey heir of the family, 
when he comes from school at Christmas — You — you 
you vile seducer of my good old honoured father ; 

S^.ries — In a passion again.] What, is my- lady dumb ? 
ussy ? Have you the insolence to hold your tongue ? 
Miss Alton, Madam, I just now offered to justify 
this scene; I thought it the part of duty to myself, 
and respect to you. But your behaviour has now 
left but one sentiment upon my mind. 
Miss Als. And what is that, madam ? 
Miss Alton. [}Vith pointed €jrpression,] Scorn. 

[Exit. 
Miss Ah. Was there ever any thing like this before? 
—and to a woman of my fortune ? — I to be robbed 
of a lover — and that a poor lord too — I'll have the 
act revived against witchcraft; Til have the minx 
tried— I'll— ril—r II [Exit. 



SCENE III. 



Alscrip's Room of Business, 



Alscrip and Rightlt. 

Rightly, Upon all these matters, Mr. Alscrip, I am 
authorized by my client, Sir Clement Flint, to agree. 
There remains nothing but your favouring me with 
the inspection of the Charlton title-deeds, and your 
daughter's settlements may be engrossed. 
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Alscrip. I cannot conceive, my ft'iend Rightly, any 
such inspection to be requisite. Have not 1 been in 
constant quiet possession ? 

Bi^htly, Sir Clement insists upon it. 

Alscrvp. A client insist! anil you, an old piractitioner, 
suffer such a demur to your infallibilrty !— Ah ! in 
my practice I had the sure means of disappointing 
siicb dabblers and divers into their own cases. 

Sightly, How, pray ? 

'Ahcrip, 1 read bis writings to him myself. — I was 
llie best reader in Chandery-iane for setting the un- 
derstanding at defiance — Drew breath but once in a 
quarter of an hour, always in the wrong place, and 
made a single sc ntence of six skins of parchment — 
Shall I give you" a specimen ? 
• Rightiy. [Smiling.\ 1 have no doubt of your talent. 

Alscrip. Then return to Sir Clement, and follow 
my example. 

Rightly. No, Mr, Alscrip, though I acknowledge 
your skill, I do not subscribe to your doctrine. The 
English law is the finest system of ethics, as well as 
government, that ever the world produced, and it can- 
not be too g('n« rally understood. 

Alscrip. Law understood ! Zounds! would you de- 
stroy the profession ! 

Rightly. No, I would raise it. Had every man of 
sense the knowledge of the theory, to which he is com- 
petent; the practice would revert to the purity of its 
institution, maintain the rights, and not promote the 
knavery, of mankind. 

Alscrip. [Aside.] Plaguy odd maxims. — Sure he 
means to try me — [To him.] Brother Rightly, we know 
)he world, and are alone — I have locked 'the door. 

[I» a half whisper. 

Rightly, A very useless precaution. I have not a 
pnnciple nor a proceeding that I would npt pro^ 
claim at Charing Cross* 

Y 3 
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AUcrip. [Aside.'^ Ni) ! ihen I'll pronounce you ihe 
most silly, or the irioul impudent fclluW of tbe f»- 
lernity, 

Rightly. But where are these writiiigaf You can 
have no difficulty in layin" your hand upon ihem, fiir 
I perceive you keep things in a distinguished regular- 
ity. 

AUcrip. Yes, 1 have distinct repoailories for all pa- 
pcrs, and especially liile deeds— Some in drawers — 
Some in closets — \Aade.\ and a few under ground. 

Mm AU. [Rattling at the Door.] What makes you 
lock the diHir, iirf I must speak to you this instant. 

Ahcrip. One moment, child, and V\l be ready for 
you. [Turning again to RiiiHTLY, as lo dissuade iirn. 

Righl/y. [Coolly.] If the ihoughrs of the wedding- 
day make any part of the young lady's impatitnce, 
you lake a bad way, Mr. Alscrip, to satisfy it ; for I 
tell you plainly our business cannot be completed 
till 1 see these writings. 

Alscrip. [Aside.] Confound the old hound — how 
he slicks to his scent ! 

[Miss AhiCRie still at the Door. 

Alscrip. 1 am comina, I tell yoc. [Opens a Bureau 
in a conjiised hurry, shvjjtes I'aptrs about, pu/s one into 
Rightly's Hand.] There, if this uhim must he in- 
dulged, step into the next room — You, who know the 
material purls of a parchment lie in a nut-shell, will 
look it over in ten minutes. 

[Puii him into another Room. 

Miss Als. I won't wail another instanl, wbaievcf 
you are about — Let me in 

AUcrip. [Opening the Dtwr,] Sex and vehemence 
What is the matter now f ' 



Enter Misa ALScniP in the most violent emotion.] 
, sir; you have done fij 



■l Miss Als. So, 



J 
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by me indeed, you are a pattern for fathers — a pre- 
cious match you had provided ! [IVaiking about* 
Ahcrip, What the devil's the matter f 
Miss Ah. [Running on.] I, that with 50,000 inde- 
pendent pounds, left myself in a father's hands — a thing 
unheard of, and waited for a husband with unparallel- 

ied patience till I was of age 

AUcrip, What the devil's the matter? 
Miss Ah, [Following him about.'] I, that at fourteen 
might have married a Frenc)^ Marquis, my govern- 
ess told me he was — for all he was hec brother i - ■ 
Alscrip. 'Gad a mercy, governess—— 
Miss Ah. And as for commoners, had not I the 
choice of the market? And the handsome Irish Colo- 
nel at Bath, that had carried off six heiresses before, 
for himself and friends, and would have found his way 
to Gretna-gr^en blindfold ! 

Ahcrip, [Aside,"] 'Gad I wish you were there now, 
with all my heart — What the devil is at the bottom 
of all this ? 

Miss Ah, Why, Lord Gayville is at the bottom — 
And your hussy, that you was so sweet upon this 
morning, is at the bottom ; a treacherous minx I — I 
sent her only for a little innocent diversion, as my 

double 

Ahcrip. Your what ? 
Miss Ah. Why, my double, to vex him. 
Ahcrip* Double I this is the most useless attendant 
you have had yet.— 'Gad 111 start you single handed in 
the art of vexation against any ten women in Eng- 
land ! 

Miss Ah. I caught them, just as I did you, with 
your- 

Ahcrip. Is that all ? 'Gad I don't see much in that. 
Miss Ah. Not much ? what, a woman of my for- 
tune and accomplishments turned oflf— rejected — re- 
nounced« 
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Alscrip, How ! renounced ? — ^has he broke the con* 
tract?— —Will you prove he has broke the con- 
tract I , . , 

Mm> Als. Ay.'* N*oW, My dek^ papa, you t4ke a 
tone that becomes you; nov^ th'e blood o^ the Al** 
scrips' rides ;'--^rises as it 6ught; you mean to fight him 
directly, don't you ? 

Alscrip, O yes, Tra his man— *ril show you a law- 
yer's challenge, sticks and staves, guns, swords, dag- 
gers, poinards, knives, scissors and bqdkins. TUrput 
more weapons into a bit of paper, six ii\ches squi«ire, 
than would stock the armory of the Tower, 

Miss Als, Pistols!— Don't talk to me of any 
thing but pistols, — my dear papa, who shall be yg^r 
second f 

Alscrip. I'll have two— ^ John Doe, and Richaz^l 
Roe — ;— as pretty fellow^ as any in England to se^ifair 
play, and as used to the dijiferences of good coippajiy. — 
They shall greet him with their fieri facias — r- so 
don't be cast down, Molly, I'll answer for damages, to 
indemnify our loss of temper and reputation— rhe shall 
have a fi-fa before to-morrow night. 

Miss Als. Fiery faces and damages — What does your 
Westminsler-hall gibberish mean? — Are a woman's 
feelings to be satisfied with a fie-fa — you old insensi- 
ble — you have no sense of family honour — no tender 
affections. 

Alscrip, 'Gad you have enough for us both, when 
you want your father to be shot through the bead — 
but stand out of the way, here's a species of family 
honour more necessary to be taken care of — If we were 
to go to law, this would be a precious set off against 
us. [Takea up the Deed, as if to lock it up.'\ This — why 
what the devil — I hope 1 don't see clear — Curse and 
confusion, I have given the wrong one— ^Here's fine 
work — Here's a blunder — Herie's the eflfecl of a wo- 
pian's impetuosity. 
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Miss Als, Lord, what a fuss you arc in: what is in 
the old trumpery scroll ? 

AUcrip. Plague and parchment, old Rightly will 
Bud what's in it, if I don't interrupt him — Mr, Right- 
ly — Mr. Rightly — Mr. Rightly 

[Going to the Door Rightly went out at. 

Enter Servant. 

Sere, Sir, Mr. Rightly is gone. 

Alscrip. Gone ! whither ? 

Serv, Home, I believe, sir He came out at 

the door into the hall, and be bade me tell your ho- 
noui you might depend upon his reading over the 
deed with particular care. 

Alscrip. Fire and fury, my hat and cane — \Kiit 
StRTANT.] Here, my hat and cane. [Stamps about. 

Miss Als. Sir, I expect before you come home — 

Alscrip. Death and devils, expect to be ruined- 
this comes of listening to you- The sex hold thtt 
power of mischief by prescription — Zounds! — Mis* 
chief — Mischief — is the common law of womankind. 

[Exit in a rage. 

Miss Ah, Mercy on us — T never saw him more 
provoked, even when my mother was alive ! [Ent. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



A Lsc Klin's Room. 



Chignon alone. 



Chignon, Que diable veut dire tout fa— —vat de- 
vil, all dis mean ? — Monsieur Alscrip enrage— 
Mademoiselle Alscrip fly about like de dancing fury 

at de Opera My littel musicienne, shut up, and 

in dc absence of madame, I keep de key of de littel 

bastille By ^ad, I vou*d rader have de custody of 

my pretty prisoniere than the whole college of cardi* 
nais but val have we here f 

Enter Sir Clement and Clifford. 

Sir C, [Speaking ^o a Servant.] Mr. Alscrip not 
at home, no matter we'll wait his return— The 
French valet de chambre [To Clifford.] — It may 
be of use to make acquaintance with him — Monsieur, 
how do you like this country ? 

Chignon, Ver good contr^e, sire, by and bye — 
when you grow a little more poor. 
Sir C. Is that a Parisian rule for improvement? 
Chignon. Yes, sir, and we help you to follow our 
example — In good times you hang, and you dcown — 
In bad time you will be like us. — Alway poor — al- 
way gay — forget your politics — laugh at your griev- 
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ances — take your snuff, vive la dissipation, — ver good 
country. 

Sir C, Thanks for your kind advice, monsieur, you 
Frenchmen are so obliging, and so communicative to 

strangers 1 hear there is a young lady come into 

this family — ue don't exactly know in what capacity 
— could not you contrive that she should pass through 
this room — or — 

Chignon. [Aside*'] By gar here be one more old rake 
after de littel musicienne. 

Sir C. Only for curiosity, — we never saw her, and 
have particular reasons — ^ [Gives Money, 

Chignon. Ma foi, your reasons be ver expressive— 
Inside,] — but vat devil shall I do— open the cage of 
my little Rosignol — my pretty nightingale — no. Chig- 
non—no — [Looking out,] ah, hah; La Tiffany ■ 
Now for de politique be-gar I undertake your bu- 
siness — and mi^e you de dupe of de performance. 

[Exit with a sign ^o Sia Clement* 

Sir C, So— Clifford — There goes as disinterested & 
fellow now as any in Europe. But hark you — Can 
yoli yet guess the purpose for which I brought you 
here? 

Cliff, I profess, sir, I am in the dark. If it concerns 
Lord Gayville's secret. 

Sir C. Namely, that this dulcinea has started up in 
the shape of Miss Alscrip's musical companion — Her 
name is Alton. [Leering.] I tell it you, because I am 
sure you are not acquainted with it. 

Cl^, Sir, you will not know me. — 

Sir C. Tut, tut, don't do me such injustic e ■■ 
Come, all delicacy being over, by my having made 
the discovery, will you talk to this girl ? 

CUff', For what end, sir i 

Sir C. If you state yourself as Lord Gayville's 
friend, she will converse with you more readily, than 
«he would with me — ^Try her — find out what ^e is 
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really at. If she has no hold upon him but hct* per- 
son, I shall be easy. 

C^ff• Sir, let roy compliance convince you how 
much I wish to oblige you. If I can get a sight of 
this wooder^I promise to give you my foithfal optiilon 
of my friend's danger. ' ' • 

Enter Chignon, tuid makes a sign to Sia Clbm^m;?! 
that'the Parson he inquired after is,comii$g. .\- 

Sir C. Leave her with this gentleman— —J4]!Aiif^, 
monsieur, you shall show me the new room. fBxit, 

Chignon, [Aside.'] Vid dis gentleman^-^Vid «1 my 
heart -*- La Tiffany vill answer his purpose, and mine 
too. V^^ 

[Clifford is looking at the Furniture of the RoMii^ 

Enter T IF w AH Y. 

Tiff, What does the Frenchman mean by gentle- 
men wanting me, and his gibberish of making soft 
eyes'—^l hope 1 know the exercise of my -eyes with- 
out his instruction — hah ! I vow, a clever looking 
man. 

Cliff, 'Faith, a pretty attracting countcnance-^biit 
for that apprehensive and timid look — that awe im- 
pressing modesty, my friend so forcibly desdribe*. 
[Tiffany adjusts herself ^ and pulls up,] — [AsUde,] Her 
silence marks diffidence; deuce take me if I km)w 
how to beoin, for fear of offending her reserve. 

Tiff, [Aside,"] I have been told pertness became mi 
— ril try, I'm resolved. \To him,] I hear, 8ir;yoU hAd 
something to say to a young person in this house— ^ 
that— that — [Looking down at the same tiiki^ archly,] I 
could not but take the description to myalfelf-^I aill 
ready to hear any thing a gentleman has to say. ' 

CUff, [Aside.] Thank my stars, my scruples are' re- 
lieved ! . ' 

Tiff, Am I mistaken, sir? Pray, i¥hom was you 
jjjquinng after f 
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Oiff, Oh ! certainly you, ray pretty stranger. A 
friend of mine has been robbed of his heart, and I see 
the felony in your looks. Will you confe9s;'or must 
I arrest you ? 

J!%ff^ Innocent, sir, in foctj but not quite so in m- 
cli nation — I hope your own is safe ? ' 

Cl^, And were it not, my smart unconscionable, 
'woiild you mil away with that also? 

Tiff\' €Hi, yes, aiid a hundred more ; and melt 
tb«ailUl 4own together, as the Jews do stolen goods, to 
pre^nt their being reclaimed. ' 

<C/i^..{ul<Mfo.] Astonishing! Have I hit upon the 
moQient. when ber fancy outruns her art ! But are 
yotr Teally the young lady, that's admitted into this 
iamify, ,as oompanion to Miss Alscrip ? 

Tiff. Sir, if you mean the young lady, who, how- 
ever undeservingly, is flatteringly called the flower of 
this family*^-^who. »3metimes extracts notice from 
these windows; ami to be sure has 'been followed 
hoooe Jby gentlemen against her inclinations — sir, you 
are not mistaken. 

Cliff, [Aside.] Sure it has been Gayville's madness 
or amusement then to describe her by contraries. 

T^. I hope, sir, you are not oflended ? I would 
not be impertinent, though I am not so tasteless as to 
be shy. 

Clfff, Offended, my dear ? I am quite charmed, I 
assure you. And so without further shyness. on either 
part».,let us be free upon the subject I had to talk 
over with you. You surely are not looking to last- 
ing jconnex ions ? 

Tiff. [VkitkaiTS.] Sir, I don't understand you— I 
am not what you suppose, I assure you — Connexions 
indeed — J should never have thought of that — my 
character — my behavipju*; connexions, I don't know 
what the word signifies. 

Sir C. [fVitkout.l Qiiiford— «:« you ready ? 

CUff. I am at your orders, sir. 
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You have captivated a young man of rank and for' 
tune^ but you are discoveredf and Ms ruin and youn 
would be the consequence of pursuing any designSf that 
could impede his proposed marriage with Miss Alscrip* 
— Throw yourself upon the generosity of his family y and 
your fortunes made, — Send your answer (and let it he 
immediate) to me, at Sir Clement Flint's house* 

YourSj SfC. Src, 

Henry Clifford. 

[ChivroRj} folds the Letter. 

Sir C. Our French friend is the man to deliver it, 

and to bring the answer. I am going home; you'll 

overtake me. [Exit. 

Enter Chignon. 

Cliff'. [Sealing the Letter,] You come apropos, mon- 
8icur.[ Gives the Letter with an Air of Mystery,] Have 
the goodness to put this letter into Mibs Alton's own 
hands. 

Chignon. [To himself .] Mademoiselle Alton ! Peste! 
M'y trick has not passed. 

Clif, To Miss Alton by herself — I am in all the se- 
cret. 

Chignon, [To himself,] Devil take Tifikny, for 
making you so wise. 

Cliff* And you serve your lady, when you serve 
me with Miss Alton — Monsieur, an answer as quick 
as possible — You will find me at Sir Clement Flint's 
— it is only in the next street — and-^you understand 
me — [Shaking his Purse,] — Alerle, monsieur. [Exit. 
Chignoti. Understand you ! — Qui da ! you talk de 
language universal. [Imitating his shaking the Purse.] 
J'entre vois, 1 begin to see something — By gad, 1 vill 
give de letter, and try de inclination of Mademoiselle 
fa Musicienne — if dis be de ductte she vill play, it 
lake her out of the vay of Alscrip, of Gayville, and 
«f myself also — Voila le malbeur — there-Aie misfor- 
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alway prefer de interest for tn-day, and take de chance 
of de li>ve. lo-morrow — dat ia de tiuiUDUC of Franca. 



r Flint's House, 



Enter Lqilii GiYvjLLE and Sir Clem 
I/irdG. I am rcsulved to sec Miss Alscrip no 

jnnre. 

Sir C. And I hope you are prepared with argu- 
jni-nts to justify the cause of this breach, to me, and 
to the world. 

LordG. For my recotitiliation with you, I hope 
your former partiality will return to my aid ; and as 
for the wurtd, I despise it. The multitude look at 
happiness through the false glare of wealth and pomp : 
I hitve discovered it, iliuugh yet at a disiance, 
thr.nigh the oi(ly true medium, that of mutual affee- 
lion. 

Sir C. No common place booli, fi)rtncd from a 
whi>lc library of plays and novels. Could furnish & 
better si-ntence. Your folly would sliame a school- 
boy — even of the last age — In the pre^nt, he leamV'l 
Ihe world with his grammar, and gets a j 
of the worlhleSbUcss of the other ses, before 

o be duped by their atlr 
-VprdG. Sir, your prcjudie 
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SirC, My prejudices? — will you appeal to Clif- 
ford — here he comes — your friend — your other self. 

Enter Cliff6rd. 

Lord G. And will Clifford condemn, the cfaoiiee tit 
the heart ? 

C^. Never, my lord, when justly placed— In the 
case I perceive you are arguing, I am ready to l^lush 
for you — nay, don^t Jook grave — I am acquainted 
with your enchantress. 

Lord G. You acquainted with her? 

Cliff', Yes ; and, if I don't deceive myself, lihall 
make her break her own spell. 1 am in correspond- 
ence with her. < ' 

Lord G. You in correspondence with Miss Alton I 
— when ? where ? What am I to think of this ? 

Cliff, My dear lord, that she is the roost arrant 
coquette, the most accomplished jilt, the most ready 
trafficker of her charmS 

I/)rd G, Phrensy and profanation I 

Sir C. Come, Gayville, I'll be plain with you ; you 
have sillily let the girl raise her price upon you — but, 
if nothing else will satisfy you, e'en pay it, and have 
done with her. 

Lord G. Sir, her price is an unadulterated heart : 
I am afraid wc cannot pay it betwixt us. 

» 

Enter Chignon ; he delivers a Letter to ClifjobDi 

apart. 

Chignon, Alerte, monsieur, I repete your word- 
Mademoiselle Alton be all your own. 

SirC, Come, Clifford, the contents: his lordship 
braves the trial. 

LordG. What is this mighty scheme! and what 
is that paper to discover ? 

Cliff. [Breaking open the Letter,] Your lordship 
shall be informed word for word. [Upon fir^t sight 
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of the Contents he shows the utmost emotion,] Amaze- 
ment ! dp 1 dream ! can it be ? who wrote this letter f 

Sir C. Oh ! speak out, monsieur, wc are all friends* 

Chignon, De true Mademoiselle Alton, whom yoa 
charge me to give your letter — she open it — she turn 
pale — den red— den confuse — den kiss your name — 
den write, and bid me fly. 

Lord G. Confusion on confusion, what does all this 
mean? explain. 

Cliff'. You must pardon me, I am disconcerted — 
confounded — ihuiiderslruck — This letter is indeed of 
a different nature, from that I expected — I am more 
interested in Miss Alton's fate than your lordship — 
my perplexity is not to be endured ; friend, come 
with me instantly, 

[Exeunt Clifford and Chignon, 

Lord G* Mystery and torture ! what am I to col- 
lect from this/ He interested in the fate of Miss Al- 
ton ? 4ie her former acquaintance ? 

Sir C. Why not — and her dupe also f 

Enter a Servant* 

Serv, Is Mr. Clifford gone, sir ? 

Xorrf G. [Impatiently^ Who wants him f 

Serv, A chairman with a letter, he will not deli?er 
to a servant. 

Sir C, Call the fellow in. [Exit Servant.] Who 
knows but he may help us in our difficulties? 

Chairman brought t/i, with a Letter in his Hand, 

Lord G. [Still impatient lif.] Whom did you bring 
that letter from ? 

Chairman. Please your honour, I don't know ; pass- 
ing through the square, a sash flew up, and down 
came this letter and half a crown upon my head. It 
could not have fallen better, there's not a fellow in 
town more handy than I am, nor, though 1 say it 
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more cute at private business — So I resolved to de? 
liver it safely — Is your honour's name Clifford ? 

Lord G» Noy indeed, friend^ I am not so happy a 
man. 

Sir C. [Atide.] That letter must not be (ost though, 
Here^ my friend — I'll take charge of your letter, 
[Takes the Letter.] Something for your pains/ 

Chairman, God bless your honour^ and if ^U wa^t 
to send an ani^wer, my number is fo^ty-^eyen in Bond 
Street — ^your honour, I am known by the name of 
secret Tum. " IBxiti 

Lord G, What is the use of this deceit ? strong as 
my suspicion is, a seal must be sacred. 

Sir C, Our circumstances inake an exception to 
your rule: when there i^ treason in the state^ wax 
gives way. [Takes the Letter, opens and reads it.] 'Faitb| 
this is beyond my expectation — though the mystery 
is unfathomable, the aptness of it to my purpose is 
edmirable — Gayville — I wish you joy. 
LordG. Of what? 

Sir C. Of conviction ! if this is not plain ! only 
hear. [Reads.] Since my confused lines of a Jew minutes 
past, my perplexities redouble upon my spirits — I am in 
momentary apprehension of farther insult from the At- 
scrip family ; / am still more anxious to avoid Lord 
Gayville, [Pauses and h)oks at Loud Gayville.] dq 
not suspect my sincerity — I have not a thought of him 
that ought to disturb you. — Here she is, Gayville, look 
at her, throu/!;h the true medium of mutual affection 
— / have not ft thought of him that ought to disturb you 
— Fly to me, secure me, my dearest Henry. 
Lord G. Dearest Henry ! 

Sir C. [Reads on.] Dearest Henry — In this fall^ 
the danger of your Harriet unites with the impatience 
qfher qfedion. 

Lord G. Hell, and fury ! this muf^t be some trick, 
oroe for|;ery. [Snatches the if^/er.]— No, by all that'? 
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perfidious, it is that exquisite hand, that baffles imi- 
tation. 

Sir C. All, regular, gtrict,^ undeviating modern 
morals — common property is the first principle of 
friendship; your horse, your house, your purse, your 
mistress — nay, your wife, would be a better example 
still of the doctrine of this generous age. Bless for- 
tunei Gayville, that has brought the fidelity of your 
friend and your girl to the test at the snme time. 

Lgrd G. Sir, I am not in a humour for any spleen 
but my own. What can this mean ? It must have 
been a secret attachment for years — but then th^ 
avowal of a correspondence, and the confusion at re- 
ceiving it — his coldness in traducing her; the passion- 
ate interest he expressed in her fate ; the conviction 
of hit second letter — It is all delirium. Til search 
the matter to the bottom, though 1 go to Clifford's 
beart for it. , [Exit in great anger > 

Sir C. ril after the precious fellow too — He is a 
rogue above my hopes, and the intricacy of his snares 
excite my curiosity. [Exit 



SCENE III. 



Lady Emily's Apartment, 



Lady Emily diicacered, reading. 

Lady E. It will not do. My eyes may run over a 
thousand subjects, but my thoughts centre in one. 
Ah I that sigh ! that sigh from the fair sulierer this 
morning— 1 have found it echo in my own heart 
aver since. 
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Enter Servant. 

Serv, IV^adaniy Mr. Blandish. 

Lady E, Pooh ! did you say 1 was at home f 

Serv. Your ladyship gave no orders to the con- 
trary. 

Ladff E, Show him in. [ExU Servant.] I must 
take up my air of levity again — U is the only humour 
for a fellow who I sometimes allow to entertain me, 
but who can never get my esteem. I have more calls 
upon my affectation this unlucky day, than my real 
disposition would execute in a long life. 

■ 

Enter Blanbish. 

Lady E, Blandish, I am horridly peevish ; have 
you any thing new to divert me ? 

Blandish, If you ask me for news, the latest is, that 
Clifford has been detected in a clandestine intercourse 
with the object of Lord Gayville's secret passion; 
that he has betrayed the confidence of his friend and 
patron, and actually carried her off. [Astde."] Which 
Gayville knows by this time, with all its aggravations, 
or Prompt has not been as active as be used to be. 

Lady E, [With Emotion.'] Blandish, this is a poor 
project. Clifford treacherous to his friend ? You 
might as soon make me believe Gayville dispassionate, 
my uncle charitable, or you ingenuous. 

Blandish. His conduct does not rest upon opinion, 
but proof; and when you know it, you must think 
of him with aversion. 

Lady E. Must I ? Then don't let me hear a word 
more — I have aversions enough already — [Peevishly. 
Blandish. It is impossible you can apply that word 
to one whose only offence is to adore you. 

[Kisses her Hand. 

£fi^er Clifford. , ■ 

C/ijf: [Jsidcp surprised.] Blaiid\sVv w fviouttd ? 
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Lady E. [i^wWe.] Perverse accident : what mistakes 
now will he make ! 

Blandish, [Aside.'] The enemy has surprised me — 
but the only. remedy in such emergences, is to show 
a good couBtenance. 

Clijf. 1 fear I have been guilty of an unpardonable 
intrusion* 

^Blandish. Mr. Clifford never can intrude; but 
though you had not come so apropos yourself — Lady 
Emily will bear testimony, I have not spared my 
pains to remove any prejudices she might have enter- 
tained. 

Lady E. Had you not better repeat in your own 
words, Mr. Blandish, all the obliging things you have 
said of this gentleman ? 

Cliffy. It is not necessary, madam — if without rob- 
bing you of moments that I perceive are precious— 

Lady E. Sir ? 

Cliff', I might obtain a short audience — 

[Looking at Blandish. 

Blandish, [Aside,] He's devilish impudent — but he 
cannot soon get over facts, and Fll take care the 
conference shall not be long. [To Lady Emily,] — 
Lady Emily; hoar Mj. Clifford, and judge if I have 
misrepresented him — [To Clifford.] When you 
want a friend, you know where to find him. [Exit* 

Lady E. This is an interview, Mr. Clifford, that 
I desire not to be understood to have authorized. It 
is not to me, you are accountable for your actions — 
I have no personal interest in them. 

Cliff. I know it well. 

Lady £• [Peevishly,] Do not run away with the 
notion neither, that I am therefore interested in any 
other person's — You have among you vexed and dis- 
concerted me, but there is not a grain of partiality 
ii^ all my embarrassment — if you have any eyes, you 
inav see there is not. 

Cliff. Happy Blandbh I your tcium^^lL U«<i\dsesS.« 
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Itody E, Blandish, the odious creature — He is my 
abhorrence — You are hardly worse yourself in my 
bad opinion, though you have done so much more 
to deserve it. *• ♦ - - >- 

Cliff'. How cruel are the circumstances that com- 
pel me to leave you under these impressions ! — nay — 
more — at such » lime td- urge a request, that during 
your most favourable thoughts of me would have 
appeared strange if not presumptuous. — This is the 
key of my aptfrtrti^nl. - It confftihs a secret that the 
exigeiKG)r if ^ bptii! lohngcid tne^' ^iinst\ii^i«tiitation 
9r, propriety, ,to,Mge. there. ^MtM) &ifi"^iiOT^nt 
i^turn before ine* I impl^rie ypv^ i^j^^fi^mt^idh' 
<;oveFy, and give to,w4iat;)WU#fjiiRd;wi^ifi|4.))fi^l7pnfi- 
dence ;aad protection. ^Lp^d ; •GfiyyAUfhn^ltvioibaU 
-go too far — the most anXiojgis eye«^,pli(B)| liife presses 
on me. I conjure you to comply, t>y all the com- 
passion and tendefHess nalldre has treasured in your 
heart — not; for ^leri-TJ^uttprtiOCcaisionl ;«irQfit|^r<lheir 
display. ..Pray, take iW 1 ..n? xf \ . i-' 

lvcta»c£ Mtt(i cjit^r ' : '. j iJ . / 
Lady ^. -HeighQ Ixr-Kftiw/eil^ ^*V goof? without in- 
sisting on my at^svef ; ^iiv^}^A,^ teu^n^f .jnde- 
cisioQ. Wba.^inyB^iioi|^,fiieaf>jl.,bft l$|k^ft^ rii^««|gftge 
me in a confidence which f could not directly MP$!^t! 
— lam to./5i^d.a..lfKter^.isnp)^€i8e--tllc iRof)^x<<* his 
heart — I ts errors .a,H4 d^k^Q-^^y kfO$htj[ki MH^e, 
alsp-T-to &enis^ rqeiwith a fi^w^ interest jislbe^c^iiet, 
and one I might, «ivQWr«^Qne, may jdi|) ike tfiia^llj^Jbut 
must bt' sensUda of, hi> 4€^cacy-<«4^^»=Ahi< H^ihtii ^t^e 
two qualities unite in a man, 1 i»,m ^tL^i^kArthe-h &q 
overisaiteh ior (he v^ifle^t (^f msT-rliAvJik t-j-sure that is 
the sound of my uncle's coach — [Looks out of the JFtn- 
dow.] Tis he-i^iM tib^fr^o* tK^ Secret — Curiosity! 
innaie irfe)iA^4« P^ncipk^i^w^inaitkiil^ l^ v^ ex- 
cuse, before.4 dar«- qoeimon ny min^ upoo other mo- 
tives. [Exit. 
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SCENE IV. 



Anotktr Jpartment, 



Enter Ladt Emily. 

iMfyE. Oh, lud! I could hardly tremhle more 
at opening this man's apartment, were there a possi* 
biliiy of finding him within side. How do people 
find courage to do a wrong thing, when an innocent 
discoverf cannot be prosecuted without such timidity f 
[Approaches the Door tinmdhf^ and unlocks it; 

Enter Miss Alton. 

Amazement t Miss Alton ! what is all this ? 

Miss Alton, Madam, I was brought here, lor an 
bom's odnceaiment; who I really am, I would not, 
if possible to avoid it, divulge in this house* When- 
you saw me last, you honoured me' with a favour- 
able opinion — My story, not explained at full, might' 
subject me to doubts, that would shake your can- 
dour. 

Ladjf E, What shall I do? — She is pale, and ready 
to ISliot— I cannot let her be exposed in such a situa- 
tkm.— Retire-i— you may rely upon me for present se- 
cUility^^You know best your pretensions to my fu- 
tave opinton.-*-[fffartfi^SiR Clkmeitt.J — Bi'gone, or 
yott arediaeovered; 

[&kMU ker in, ami locks Ctivvoao's Door. 

. ■ * . ' 

Enter Sir Clemevt. 

8irC. Oh, the tHumphof honour! Oh, the sin- 
cerity of iriendship ! How my opinions are ratified-r^ 
how my system is proved I 
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Lady E, Oh, spirit$, spirits, forsake me not! — 
Oh, for a moment^ dissimulation ! 

Sir C. There are some, now, who would feed mo- 
roseness and misanthropy with such events : to me 
they give delight, as convictions and warnings to 
mankind. 

Lady E, Of how superior a quality, my good uncle, 
roust be the benevolence you possess! it rises with 
the progress of mischief; and is gratified (upon prin- 
ciples of general good) by finding confidence abused, 
and esteem misplaced. Am I not right in attributing 
your joy at present to that sort of refinement f 

Sir- C. . Hah ! and to what sensations^, my good 
niece, shall be attributed the present state of your 
spirits ? To the disgust you took to Clifford almost at 
first sight. It will not be with indifiereuce, but plea* 
sure, you will hear of his turning out the veriest ras- 
cal, the most complete impostor, the most abandoh- 
ed — but hokl, hold ! — I must not wrong him by su- 
perlatives — he is matched too. 

Lafhf B* Really! — 1 congratulate you upon such a 
cbeck of charity* 

Sir C. And I wish you joy, my pretty pert one, 
upon the credit I yovr.-ieK has acquired, in producing 
this other chef-doeutfrer-such a composition of the 
highest vices and the lowest — But your goodnature 
will, I dare say, easily find palliatives for both parties. 

Lady E, Come, sir; no more of your sarcasms. 
I can treat wrong actions with levity, and yet con- 
sider them with detestation. Prudes and pretenders 
condemn with austerity. To the collection of sus- 
picions you are master of, let me add one — In a 
jpoung lady, of the delicacy and age you have de- 
8%ribM, always suspect the virtue that does not wear 
a smile. 

Sir C. And the sincerity that wears one awk- 
wardly. 
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Enter PaoHPT, hastily. 

Prompt. Joy to your honour ; I see you have caught 
her. 

Sir C. Her ! — whom ? 

Prompt, [Lady Emily turtdng^ I ask your lady- 
ship's pardon — Having only the glimpse of a petti- 
coat) and knowing the object of my chase was in this 
house, I confess I mistook you. 

Sir C. In this house ? 

Prompt. As sure as we are — She came in through 
the garden, under Mr. Clifford's arm — up the other 
stairs, 1 suppose. — If my lady had been hereabouts^ 
she must have seen her. 

Lady E. [In confusion.] Yes; but, unluckily, I 
was quite out of the way. 

Sir C Such audaciousness passes credibility. — 
Emily, what do you think of him ? 

Lady E, That he is a monster. — [Aside.] How my 
dilemmas multiply ! 

Sir C. What, to ray house ! to his apartment here ! 
I wonder he did not ask for protection in yours^ — 
What should you have said ? 

Lady E. I don't know ; but, had I been so im- 
posed upon as to receive her, I should scorn to betray 
even tbe criminal I had engaged to protect* 

Sir C. [Tries at the Door^ and finds it locked.} 
Emily, my dear, do ring the bell, to know if the 
housekeeper has a second key to this lock. 

Lofiy E. What shall I do f 

Prompt. She is certainly there, sir, and cannot 
escape. Where can she better remain, till you can 
assemble all parties, confront them, face to face, 
and bring every thing that has passed to a full elL* 
planation ? 

Sir C With all my heart ; send and collect every 
body concerned as fast as possible. — How I long for 

h2 
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80 complicated an ^exhibition of the purity of the hu- 
man heart; Come with me, Ernily^ and help to 
digesi iiiypian.-*-Frieiids and lofers, what a scene 
shall we show you I 

[Talui Lady EuiLH under, the Arm^—E»emt. 



.» 



..v.^i , 



ACT THE riFTH. 



SCBNB I. 

An Apartment. 

Emier Clifford and Mr. Rightly. 

C^. Ycmr knowledge in the profession, Mr. 
Rightly, is as unquestionable as your integrity ; but 
there is something so surprising in the recovery of the 
Charlton estate. — If you knew, too, how the value 
of the acquisition is enhanced, by the opportune mo- 
ment in which it presents itself — I am in too much 
emotion to thank you as. I ought. 

Rightly, Sir, I want neither compliment, nor ac- 
knowledgment, for revealing what 1 should .be a 
party to dishonesty to conceal. 

C/^. You have a right to all my thoughts : . but 
I have an appointment to obey, that admits no time 
for explanation ; flavour me for a moment with your 
pencil, [Rightly, takes out a Pencil and Foake^ 
hook^ and a blank page. in that memorandum-hook. 

[Clifford wriies. 
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Rightly, M J life on't, his head is turned upon some 
girl not worth a;jliiiUing— Thbre isanamiablifrfkfecl^ 
bat a very observable odev in Uie nature oieotme mtm: 
A good head and jieart operate as 'efieetaalljf as viiv 
or foHy-^^could' do to make them-iiftprovkieftto^ ' « 

Cliff'. Mr. Rightly, I confide to. your hands a new 
secret relative to the Charlton estate ; do not read it 
till you return home. [Gives the Book^ asides a^d 
g^i'^g'] There, Gayvilte, is' one reply to your chal- 
lenge — and now for another. 

Rightly. One moment, sir — I engage for no secrecy 
that myown judgment shall not warrant. 

Cliff, And the behevdcnce'of your heart approve — 
I'hose are my conditions. 

{Exeunt tm oppofite Sidc^. 



■r 






Enter Lord Gayville iimpHwomiy^ looking at At|. 

Watch. 

Lord G, Not here ! I am sure I marked the hour' 
as well as the pla^, precisely in my note. [IValkt 
aboHtJ] Had I been told three days ago, that I should 
have been the appellant in a premeditated duel, I 
should have thought it an insult upon my prihciplet 
— ^That Clifford should be the cause of my transgress- 
n^ the legal and sacred dv^\.\e«, hi^Wn^ ^n^xX^rJ^. 



r 
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maintained— ob« it would h»ve seemidd a 'visionary 
iipp>QMi(>iIitj — But he comea, lo cat redections short^ 

JSii/fr CI.1VV0ED. 
IdNriG* 1 wait^ for yoU| lir* 

Lord 6. Thf^ cereoaoQial wOuld f^race an lAieoaii* 
ter of punctrUo, but applies ill to. the ten* vpon 
which 1 have called you liere. '• * ^ -^ 

CSjff. Wbai termsa^te those, my lord? 

Lord 6m VieageaDca! Ampl^ £nai vei^paiiedt 
Draw, sir. 

Clif'. No, my lord; my sword is reserved for mora 
becoming purposes : It is not tbe ibtmusebt x>f fMtf^ 
iion ; and has yet been unuied ib a dispute with my 
friend. 

LordG. But why is it not ready for » different 
trial, the vindicatioa of perfidy^ the blaek^t species 
of perfidy, that ever the malignant enemy of raai^kind 
infused into the human breast-^perfidy lo the .friend 
who loved and trusted you, and in the aearast intei^ 
ests of his heart. 

Cl^. Take care, my Iprd ;> should my blood boil 
like yours* and it is rising fast, you know not the 
punishment that awaits you. I came temperate,.your 
gross provocation and tmrst of blood make temper- 
ance appear disgrace-rl am tempted to take • re* 
venge — 

Lord G. [Drawi^ The means are ready. Gome, 
sir, you are to give an example of qualities geimally 
held incompatible-^bravery and dishonoar. 

Cl^. Another such a word, and by Heaten I— 
How have I deserved this opinion ? 

Lord G. Ask your conscienco— -Under the mask 

of friendship you have held a secret intercourse with 

the woman I adore ; you have supplanted me in her 

^ifections, you have robbed me of the very charm of 

my life — can you deny \X\ 
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Chff. I avow it all. 

Lord O. Unparalleled insolence of guilt ! 

Clif. Are you sure there is nothing within thewfidpe 
of possibility that would excuse or atone — 

Lord G. Death — D^h only— no abject submis- 
sion — no compromise for inntmy^ — chuse instantly 
— and save yourself from the only stretch^of hiis^ess 
Ieft-*-the invention of falsehood to pal Rate^^*' 

Cliff. [In the tUmo8t JgUaiuHi^ 4M[ drff^ his 
Sword.] Falsehood ! — You shall hiAr^ no' cPthei: ex- 
planation. — [After a Struggle nkAm kim^K^CtiV' 
FORD drops tAoPomii and exposes 4ti' Breait'!} ' ^ 

Lord G, Stand upon your defence, sir — What do 
yoa meav ^ 

CHf, You said nothing but my Kfe Would satisfy 
youy take it« and. nemembcr me. 

Lord G. I say so still — but upon an equal pledge 
•—1 Atn no assasnn. 

Ckf [IVkkgrsat Emotum,] If to strike at the heart 
of your friend, more deeply than that poor ihslni- 
nent in your hand could do, makes an'assttibln^'yott 
have been one already. 

LordG. That look, that tone, ho# like to innno- 
cence I Had he not avoiwed sficb abominable prac- 
tices-^ 

Cf^rn I avow them again r I h«ve rivalled you in 
the love of the woman you ^b^— her affections are 
riveted, to me. I have removed her from your sight ; 
secured her from your recovery — 

LordG* Damnation! 

Clif' I have done it to save unguarded beauty ; to 
save unprotected innocence ; to save — a sister. 

Xorrf O: A sister ! 

Uif. [IVith Erultation.'\ Vengeance I Ample, final 
Tsngeance ! [J Pmise,] It is accomplished — over him 
-—and over myself — my victory is complete. 

Lord G. Where shall 1 hide my shame ! 
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Cl^. Well share it, and forget it here. 

[Embraca* 

L^ri G, Why ^lidyoa keep the secret from me? 

Clif, I knew it not myself, till the strange concar* 
renoe of circumstances, to which you were in. part 
witness a few hours since, brought it to light. I 
meant to impart to you the discovery, when my 
temper took nre — Let us bury our mutual errors in 
the thought, that we now for life are friends. 

Lord O, Brothers, CltffiDfrd — Let us interchange 
that title, and doubly, doubly ratify it. Unite me 
to your charming sister ; accept the hand of Lady 
Rmily in return — her heart I have discovered to be 

yours We'll leave the world to the sordid and the 

tasteless; let an Alscfip, ^M^ft* SIf Clement Flint, 
wander after the phantom of happiness, we shall find 
her real retreat, and hold her by the bonds she covets, 
virtue, love, and friendship. 

C/^. Not a.worj rnpj-e, myjord^ t^i«qfl^ag^t 
your j^foposal ar^ ih^uperel^tf* \ • t/ 

LordG. Whalbkrs^'' ' " 

Cliffy, Honour ! Propriety — and pride. 

. C%jf- y^^^.^i^i l^Aa tMtiTxm iCiifibrd^^BiMttt "not 
steal the hand of a piykfiios!{i-.nop':viU l-^though^^ot- 
iAgiQO M^y ^il)^ wiikjA ipaaskin iikr.yi^i«iiwn, 
bear the j^^.Q(.a.Ql9LiidQBtine'uniooT;ii?Ja fomiiyy-ti» 
whom, i if^'^.bound (()}(. pMi^[aHan J and irtist.'^^fn- 
deed, ipy bi^, wi^oiiti^SirjCkment'st conMetit/ yott 
tnusVtiiii]^ ^Qiinof^ of.mysiiler^^vi.''. ir,* /- ' . 

.. tord (7^ §|([(f^^s4aiQ» but IrfBii,yaBi>iM>ttd(iiidte9- 
tinely; J^ jij^tant^'tQ. §ir Gleflieiit. :•'.:* ' t . . ^ 
Clif. Do not be - rash.; : [fortune, t)or KMiie^bMer 
a^eot, is wQrk9iitg(i«i5V0Ml^feST4nM^etnepwie^ 
yo^r..uncleV ^>in i|h^:f»Qaa whils^pmnaaa ndtto stir 
in this business. 
LordG. What/hopefffomdebyi 
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- aif. Promise— . . , 

i Ukrd G. I am in a slate to catch at ihadows < ■• 

HI try to obey you. 

a^. Farewdll— lUtmi. 



tCBJfS III. 



SiE Clsxekt's Home. 



Enier Miss AlscbiPi in great SpmiSf folbnoed bf 

Mas. Blakoisb. 



MiseAis. I am delighted at this summons from 
Sir Clementy Blandish ( poor old clear-sight, I hope 
lie has projected a reconciliation* 

Mrs. BUmduk. How I rejoice to see those smiles 
returned to the face that was made for them ! 

Miss Als. -Returned, Blandish f I desire you will 
not insinuate it ever was without them — Why sure, 
you would not have the world imagine the temper 
of an heiress of my class, was to be ruffled by the loss 
of a paltry earl — I have been highly diverted with 
what has passed from beginning to end. 

Mrs. BUmHsk. Well, if good humour can be a 
fianlt, sure the excess you carry it to must be the 
example. 

Miss Als, I desire it may be made known io all 
companies, that I have done uoCelwv^ \^>^v V^^^i^^^ — 
aay, it is true too. 
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Mr9. Blandish, My dear creature, of what conse- 
quence is the trutby when you are charging me wkh 
the execution of your desires ? 

MitiAls. But did you remember the ^irs of the 
moppet — Could any thing be more ridiculous } 

Mrs. Blandish, The rivalship you mean Rival 

Miss Alscrip. — He! ho! he! [Half laugh. 

Miss Als. Yes, but when you take this tone in 
public, laugh a little louder. 

Mrs. Bkmdish. Rival Miss Alscrip, ha! ha! ha! 

Both. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs, Blandish, [ff^iping her Eyes, as not quite re* 
covered from her LaughJ] For mirth's sake, what is 
become of the rival ?— Whom will you chuse she 
shall have run away with ? 

Miss Als. Leave it in doubt as it is ; fixing cir- 
cumstances confines the curiosity to one story whicl^ 
may be disproved ; uncertainty leaves it open to a 
hundred, and makes them all probable. But I hear 
some of the company upon the stairs : Now, Blandish 
— You shall be witness to the temper and dignity, 
with which a woman of my consequence can discard 
a quality couirtship that offends her-^ 

Mrs. Blandish, Sweet tempered soul ! 

Enter Sir Clement Flint. 

Sir.C. Miss Alscrip, your — 

{As, he is beginning to say your humble Servant^ 

Enter Blandish out of Breath, 

Blandish. The duel's over. 

SirC. And the parties unhurt — You are too lat5. 
in your intelligence by some minutes. But I know 
you must rejoice [Ironically.] from your attachment 
to all parties. — Miss Alscrip, your very— 

Miss Als. Duel ! — Pray let us hear the particulars 
— As there is no mischief, I shall not faint. 

\IraiikQlb|,v 
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Sir C I guess it has been of the common-place 
kind. — Hats over the brows — glum silence — thrust — 

parry — and riposte Explain and shake hands: 

Your man of honour never sets his friepd right, till 
'he haft exchanged a shot — or a thrust : Oh, a little 
steel recipe is a morning whet to the temper:, It 
carries off all qualms, and leaves the digestion free 
for any thing that is presented to it. 

Miu Ah. Dear, how fortunate ! Considering the 
pills some folks have to swallow. 

Sir C. Blandish, see if the door of Clifford's room 
is yet unlocked, there is a person within you little 
expecft to find, and whom it may be proper for this 
lady and me to interrogate together. 

[The Door operUj and 

Enter Lady Emilt. 

Blandish, Lady Emily ! 

Sir C. Inexplicable, with a vengeance. 

Misi Ah, [Aside^ L^dy Emily, shut up in Clifford's 
apartment ! Beyond my expectation, indeed. 

[With a malicious Air. 
[Lady Emily seems pleased. 

Sir C. [Dri/ljf,] Lady Emilys I know you were 
always cautious whom you visitcj, and never gave a 
better proof of your discernment. 

Lady E. Never. Oh ! my poor dear uncle, you 
little think what is going to befiall you. 

SirC% Not a disappointment in love, I hope. 

Ladtf E. No, but in something much nearer your 
heart — your system is threatened with a blow, that 
I think, and from my ftonl I hope, it never will 
recover : would you guess that the sagacious observa- 
tions of your whole life are upon the point of being 
confounded by the production — 

SirC. Of what? 

LadyE. A woman of ingenuous discretion, and a 
man of unaffected integrity. 
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SirC. Hah ! 

Mrs, Bl'«dish- VVliftt can she mean? 

Mi'i 4M- Nuibing good — ibe tooksw pleasant. 

IjOd^ F.. Come fjtth, my injuTad friertd. Om 
persUDul M^u^iiiDinct' hu been ihort, but our braris 
wett iiilinut|<^ tri.m (he first tight. [Prttmutg Aa-.} 
Your priaonrr, sir, is Miss Harriet Cliffo/d. 

Sic C Ciiffijrd'siisicrt . ■ " - . ■ ■' ' 

JUita AU. What, the ritn-away AltdiiftCuclKil into 
a spri^ uf qtwlity. ■ -''■'■'. ■.'.-■■.:i' 

Lady K .{Duiaa^uas to Una ALsearlM '^t 
humble dept'-ndcql of AUcrip hoi^^-r-Tlle Wfltunr^ 
the paragon »( fraud— the only feroaV>*bU ciiawiul 
Cltffbnl. [T'AuMis/j.'oSiaCLaifKi'T-.} ^SltfM fa* 
dceii I {rriYA Exaphem md J^tctw*. 

Blandish. [Jside.] Oh, rut thetource^<>rtke{iiRiily 
fondnesk — I see I have no caiid left 'it^ my favour — 
but ibc hptrvis. [Goet to her and poyv dnat^Skr* 
iitg tits CuMfnaJioJi, atide,}.Ai;tjS-HiijSiefBi»cmoa- 
raging U»aCi.irFoaD.-:-SiiiiCliBMKK^ Mi)w^,'itiirf 
by Tura* ttamining i<r.J 

EptfT Cuf eqsp, and nw* tit Au Siaer. 

Cliff- My dearest Harriet V'.tfje joy 1 purpoti^ i% 
presenting you faere, M'aiiticip'kted : but, my blame- 
less fugitive I vben your story is knon'n, my pride 
in you will not be a wAndrf.p-Mjsi Clifford, bahold 
your pcneculor and yoiir cAnveit. 

Entet UJrd Oayvills. 

LordG. [Witi Ra'p/tfre.} Her parserutor and ber 

convert. Her virtuei^ wUich oo humility could Con* 

ceal, ftnd every trial made more resplendent, ditcr^ 

vend, disgraced, and reclaimed a libertine^— 

Miu Cl^. How tm 1 distressed !— what ought I to 
answer f 
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t 

LordG. Impressed sentiment upon desire, gavtt 
honour to passion, and drew from my soul % Vow, ' 
which Heaven chastise me when I violate, to bbfaia 
her by a legal, sacred claim, or renounce ibrtune» 
family and friends^ and become a selfkievoted outcast 
of the world. 

Miss Cliff. Oh! brother, interpose. 
■ SiV C, My lord, your fortune, family and friends 
are much obliged to you. Your part b perfect — - 
Mf. Clifford, you are called upon. Miss, in strict 
propriety, throws the business upon her relations-^ 
Gnne, finish the comedy, join one of her haAdsito the, 
gpllant'si while, with the other, she covers her blushes 
—•and he in rapture delivers the moral. All for Love, 
or, the Worid well lost. 

[Miss Clifford still appears agitated. 

Ckjff, Be patient, my Harriet, this is the school for 
prejadice, and the lesson of its shame is near. 
.. Miss Als. I vow these singular circumstances give 
me quite a confusion of pleasure. The astonishing 
good fortune of my late protegee, in finding so impas- 
sioned a friendship in her brother's bed-chamber ; the 
captivating eloquence of Lord Gayville, in winding. 
vp an eclaircissement which 1. admire — not for the 
fint time— to-day— aiid the superlative joy Sir Cle- 
ipent must feel at an union, founded upon the purity 
of the passions, — are subjects of such different con- 
gratulation, that I hardly know where to begin. 

Lady E, [Jsidel Charming ! her insolence will 
justify what so seldom occurs to one — a severe retort, 
without a possible sense of compunction. 

Miss Als. But in point of fortune— don't imagine^ 
Sir Clement, I would insinuate that the lady is des- 
titute — oh. Lord, far from it. Her musical talents 
are a portion — 



Alscrip and Rightly xrithout* 
Aiicrip. Why, stop a momeuV — 



i 
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Sir C. What have we be^e — the lawyers in dis- 
pute f 

AUcrip, [Entering^ You huve not heard my last 
word'^et. 

Biaktiif, SEhiering*^ You have hidird* mihe, sir. 

AUcnpi [Whupctimg.'] Ill make the five tbousantl 
I oiftfredy'ten. 

Big^tly. Millions would not bribe" n^e — ICofking 
foruard.j When I detect wrong, and viihdi^a,ti!-tbe 
sufferer, I feel the spirit of the law of EriglaiWl^ and 
the'prfke of a practitioner, 1 • •■ ' ' ' ' 

AUer^t, Lucifer confound isut;h' pr&ctiteiC f [Ai 
thti Bart of the Stme, SiaCLBMfefe*, lioAlU 6kr- 
viLLE, Lady Emily, Cliff orDj^ andy>\ti^ Ctrt- 
FORD, /brm (me Grovp.} ' ^*^' j ' - . ■' 

[Rightly opei» a Deed, and potiiti.<iuf dPai^fofU 

fo Sir CLiUffettr.] - 

[Mb. and M1S9 ALSCtti'f tdh-ig 'mi' tke^U&ams 
Speeches dit the Side at Vihieh ALsit^RY^ W enierM. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Bl.AN)>islf 'are farther batk. 
obsermng,} 

Ahcrip. "Hiat cursed !' cursed flaw. — 

Miss AU. Flaw! who has ddt^ed lis talk of one? 
not in my reputation, sir ? 

Alscrip. No, but in liiy estate ; which is a damned 
deal worse. 

Miss Als. How I what ? when ? — where ? ^The 

estate that was to be settled upon me ? 

Alscrip. Yes, but that me turned topsey turvey — r 
when me broke into my room this morning, and the 
devil followed, to fly away with all my £acultie9 at 
once — I am ruined — Let us see what you will settle 
upon your poor father. 

Miss AU. I settle upon you ? 

Mrs. Blandish, This is an embarrassing accident. 

Miss Als. Yes, and a pretty help you are, with a 
dn>p chin^ like a frontispiece to the Lamentations. 
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Bightly. {Coming formard with Sir Clement.] I 
•tated this with some doubt this morning, but now 
my credit as a lawyer upon the issue. — ^The beireit 
fails short of the terms in your treaty by two thou- 
sand pounds a*year — which this deed, lately and pro- 
videntially discovered, entails upon the keirs of Sir 
William Charlton, and consequently, in right of hit 
mother, upon this gentleman, 

Xody £. How ! 

Xorof 6. Happy disappointment. 

Sir C. [Aside^ Two thousand a-year to Cliflfofd f 
It'a a pity, for the parade of disinterestedness, that lie 
opened his designs upon Emily, before he knew hit 
pretensions. 

Ladjf E, [jiiide.] Now, if there were twenty ciel- 
ings, and as many floors, could not I find a spot to 
settle my silly looks upon* 

[Sir Cjlem em t oh§ero€i her with his nsual Shynesi. 

Sir C. \Turmng towards Alscrip.] Palm a false 
title upon roe ? 1 should have thought the attempt 
beyond the collective assurance of Westminster-hall 
— and he takes the loss as much to heart as if he 
bought the estate with his own money. 

Alscrip, [JVith Hesitation.] Sir Clement — ^what 
tbink you— of an amicable adjustment of all these 
businesses ? 

Sir C. [IronicaUpJ] Nothing can be more reasona- 
ble. The value of Miss Alscnp's amiable disposition, 
placed against the abatement of her fortune, is a 
matter of the most easy computation ; and to decide 
the portion, Mr. Clifford ought to relinquish of his 
acquisition — Lady Emily — will you be a refer^ ? 

Lady E. [Aside,] Yes, the lynx has me^ — I thought 
I should not escape. — [To hm.] No, sir; my poor 
abilities only extend to an amicable endeavour here. 
[To Miss Alscrip.] And really. Miss Alscrip, I see 
no reason for your being dispirited ; there may ba 
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many rcaity-made titles at market, within the reach 
of your purse. Or, why should not a woman of your 
consfqucncu originate her own sjjlendoorf there s an 
old admirer of mine— He would make a very pretty 
lord — luid indeed, would conirtbute Something oa 
hia own part, to ease the purchase — The Blandish fa- 
mily in well with all administrations, and a new coro- 
net is alwaya as big again as an old one. I don't see 
how you could lay out part of your independency 

I Blandish. [Asidei] Yes, but since flkws s&^ m fash- 
ion, I ohall look a little into things before I agrte lo 
the bargain. 

Miss All. [AsidePi I'll die befare HI discover my 
vexation — and yet, [Half'ciying.] nO title — noplace. 

Lod) F.. Depend upon it, Miss Alscrip, your plaM 
will be found exactly where it ought 10 be, Th« 
publieeye, in this country, is never long deceived— 
Believe me — and cherish obscurity — Title may bring 
forward tneritfi, but it alao places our defects id 
horrid relief. 

Alscrip, Moliy, the sooner we get out of court tbe 
belter — ive have damnably the worst of this CKUMi 
so come along, Molly — \Taking her under tie Arm\ 
— and farewell to Berkeley Square. Whoever wbiHs 
Alsctip House, will find it in the neighbourhood of 
Furnival's Inn, with the noble title of Scrivener, in 
capitals^ lilank bonds at the windows, and a briM 
knocker at the door. [PaWntg Aer.] Come along, 
Molly. 

Miss AU. [Half crffkg.— Aside.] Oh! the barba- 
rous metamorphosis— but his flusteruins lor a week; 
will serve my temper, as a regimen. I will then take 
the management of my afTairs into my own handS) 
and break from my cloud anew : and you shall find 
[To the Company.'] there are those without a con ' 
liiat can be as aaucy, and aa loud, H.nd sto^ the 
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, in all public places, as ivel 
Ztit I J.Y laughs.] Yes, mad i 
yuur ladyship's airs. 

^h. [PuUing ier.] Come along, Molly. 

Mist AU. Uh you hare bei'n a jewel of a father. 

\Tlie Company laugA, 

[Exeunt Mr, md Miss Alscrip. 

[M«..aiid Mhs. Blakdish utay Mind, 

Lady E. Mrs. Blandish, sure you do nut leave 
your friend. Miss Alscrip, in dii^trtss i 

Mrs. Blandith. We'll not disturb the eahes of ihe 
dead^niy dwect Lady Emily — 

Blandish, Oh my sweet sister, none of your flou- 
rishes — In the present mood of ihe company, even 
mine ivould not do. Truth and sentiment have the 
ascendency. But let them alone ; and they'll come 
round again. [Addressing the Company.] Flallery is 
the diet uf good liumuur; and not one of you can 
live wiliiDut it ; and when you quarrel with the fa- 
mily of Blandish, you only leave n-fined cookery, to 
b« fed upon scraps, by a poor cousin or a led cap- 
tain. [Taking his Histrr under hit Arm. 

Mrs. Blanditk. [iVUh a Look of' Couiis/iip to tie 
Company.^ Oh ! the two charming pairs ! 

Blandish. [Pulling her aieay.} Oh ! ihou walking 
dedication ! [Exevnf, 

Lord G. Precious group, fare ye well. [To Sir 
Clehent.] Andnow.sir, whatever may be your de- 
terminations towards me — h- re are pretensions you 
may patronize without breach of discretion. The 
estate which devolves to my friend — 

Rightly. To prevent errors — is not his to bestow, 

SirC. What now—iuoie flaws? 

Rightly. The estate was his beyond the reach of 
controversy; but before he was truly sure of it, on 
his waj to Hyde-Park, did this spend thrift, by a 
siroke of his pen, divest hitnseU o^ v\eT^ ■,^\\\\^'^S,— 
Jiere it the covenanl by which ive \i\(v4» lft\wi'«'i^^ 
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execute proper conveyances as soon as the necessary 
forms can be gone through. 

LardG. And in favour of whom is this desperate 
act? 

Bigkify. Of a most dangerous seducer — a little 
mercenary, that, when she gets hold of the heart, 
does not leave an atom of it our own. 

JU. How! 

Bightfy, [fVitk Fedmg,'] And there she stands, 
Potsitiitg^o Miss Clifford.] with a look and an 
emotion- that would condemn her before any court 
in the universe. 

Lady E. Glorious — matchless Clifford ! 

Mist Cl^. Brother, this must not be. 

C/j^. Your pardon, my dear Harriet, it is done. 
Sir Clement, my sister^s fortune is still far short of 
what you expected with Miss Alscrip ; for that defi- 
ciency, 1 have only to offer the virtues Lord Gay ville 
has proved, and the affection she found it easier to 
control, than to conceal. If you will receive her, 
thus circumstanced, into your family, mine has been 
an acquisition indeed. 

Ladtf E. [Coming up to Sir Clement.] Now, sir, 
Where's the suspicion ! Where is now the ruling 
principle that governs mankind ! Through what 
perspective, by what trial, will you find self-interest 
nere ? What, not one pithy word to mock ray cre- 
dulity! — Alas! poor Yorick — quite chop-fallen.*— 
Forgive me, sir, I own I am agitated to extravagance 
-—You found me disconcerted at the first discovery ; 
I am delighted at the last ; there's a problem of my 
disposition worthy your solving. 

Sir C [fVko has bttn profoundly thoughtful,] Mr. 
Rightly, favour me with that ptiper in your hand. 

Rightly, Mr. Clifford's engagement, sir. [Gives the 
Paper: Sir Clem snt looks it over^ and tears it,] What 
do you mean, sir? 

SirC. To cancel tha obligation, and pay the equi^ 
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Talent to Gayville; or if Clifford will have his own 
way, and become a beggar by renewing it, to make 
an heiress of my own for his reparation— and there 
she stands. [Patntinj^ to Lady £mil,t.1 \yjth'fynsi- 
bility ati3f- 'Viyacftjr so iinconi|mon]y blcincred/ that 
they tixlract' bwttrvbience wftere^fer it €ic?siiV,' and 
create it whcA 11 never wttt bdbrt^Ybur j?6int is 
carried — You may both fall upon y^^^t Jinetfi," for 
'iK^'iofi^t'ofltheladies, ' •^- ^ -'" -' . 

"Ur^'G: rT<* WlssCt^FT^t),.1Tri1ih»«^i^'mo- 
t^ehtX•%t'W!y»''efrtfrs be' forfe<k,^iirfd'tf3rWVe;rfone 
remembered. ., -^ •: i 




belhtfteitt^iiiW bV i^eip^ct. 

IM^B'JA mV ili<»y rii^'^h'aW rty heart, but 
it WmVriWrbriiafkfe'fl^atSv^^ibg' W6tds; is'the 
h^aimHioT^fi^^Md ik 8p<*iecft^i-^^?T6 bt serious, Clif- 
for<r^Hvt?^#kntbtrt liftle^ii^i^nfeYrtfti r*i cither side 
— Sir Clement will tell you tt\y*i^ IHrf^ tre havfe con- 
vcried-ly dilr^ Actions; [&m h^'"ittind,j My dear 
viHt^e, f^oW-a smtle'beb^nies ^ ihlts rtUtural mean* 

5irC If you think me ti t^tirefJ, y6u are mis* 
takfeii : I have ^M belH^ed se^dftt tfa^^fedomliiant 
prindplc^of the human rtrifcl~M^ heart at this in- 
stiwit Cohfifrtrts th<? ddttr^'ne^ThereV toy problem for 
yours, fey dear Emily, and^'may all who hear me 
agree' in t Kb solution — to reward' the deserving, and 
make those we love happy, ils self-interest in the ex- 
treme;"'" "' -.'■»• 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 

Particular circumstances make it requisite to 
state — that many of the foregoing, one hundred and 
twenty-five, little Prefaces, have been written, and 
.printed^ at periods by no means corresponding with 
the time of their publication ; which depended solely 
on the engrayers of the plates : — In consequence of 
which arrangement, some of them, that were written 
first, have been published almost at the conclusion of 
the work ; whilst others that were hastily called for 
at its commencement, were not originally designed for 
so earTy an appearance before the public. — It has 
sometimes also occurred, that the performers acci- 
dentally mentioned in those Remarks, have not been 
such as the Editor has afterwards placed in the 
Dramatis Personam of the play; with which the writer 
had no previous concern or knowledge. 
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REMARKS. 



This tragedy was dedicated to the Earl of Chester- 
field, who was the author's patron, and who, it is 
supposed, assisted him in the composition of the work. 

There are two tragedies under the liile of " The 
Earl of Essex ;" but the following, by Henry Jones, 
brought upon the stage in 1753, was most favourably 
received, and became very attractive. 

The dramatist, who founds his plot and incidents 
on history, generally adds, from his invention, those 
scenes, which best describe the power of love. Here 
it has been otherwise, at least in the character of the 
queen; whom every distinguished historian has por- 
trayed as more enamoured of her favourite Essex, 
than even this play will exhibit. 

The character of Essex is sustained with greater 
accuracy ; — the fiery quality of his temper ; his al- 
ternate pride and humility, daring and servility in 
presence of his royal mistress ; with all his boiste- 
rous vows of loyalty to her ; and tender oaths of love 
to another. 

The few characters which compose this drama, all 
claim an interest with the reader, were it but from 
their mere names. The great Sir Walter Raleigh is 
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of the least importance among the dramatic group ; I 
and yet bis appearance causes an association of t 
ideas, that makes every line he utters valuable, for I 
the seke of his reputation, and his impending mbfor- 
tunes. 

The admirers of Shakspeare will likewise feel a 
double concern in the fate of the Lord Southampton, 
whilst they recollect, that this zealous friend of Essex 
was the noble protector Bod benefactor of England's 
most illustrious bard. 

'^kt name of Burleigh sounds high as that of 
Elizabeth's, for their glory was equal — but the name 
alone attaches to the present character ; for ^n great 
Cecil, by the wisdom of whose measures England 
was, at the period of this play, in its highest pros- 
perity, died about two years previous to the death 
of Essex ; and this, his son, became the unhappy 
earFs tntterest foe. 

Not even a female character is here introduced 
from fiction^ — Rutland and Nottingham are both 
well known in history ; and though the cruel incident 
of the ring is not attested by any historian, it is mi- 
nutely related by them all. 

But whether her majesty gave the unfortunate 
hero of this tragedy a ring or not, it is most certain 
that she gave him a blow ; and of all the proofe of 
love which she bestowed upon him, this surely can- 
not be numbered amongst the least. 

It is extraordinary, that the present play, having in- 
troduced this singular occurrelice, should omit the par- 
ticular sentence which Essex uttered on the memora* 
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ble occasion. — History says, that he laid his hand on 
his sword, and told Elizabeth, ^' he would not have 
taken such treatment from her father, Henry the 
Eighth." — But, as a man of true gallantry, the earl 
should not have felt himself offended at a woman's 
anger; which experience must have told him, was the 
certain mark of concealed tenderness. His reply had 
been most excellent, had it been delivered with smiles 
instead of frowns : but to have recourse to his sword, 
was acting like a novice in the art of love ; and re* 
senting an affront, when he should have acknow- 
ledged a favour. 

As that love, which is expressed by indirect means, 
has often the greatest hold upon the attention and 
sympathy of the spectator; so, many an auditor 
and reader will feel more interest in the restrained 
afifection of Elizabeth for her paramour, than in the 
unbridled fondness of Rutland for her husband. — 
The scepe, where the queen bestows the ring, as a 
pledge of her kindest regard for his safety, is pecu- 
liarly affecting, because the strength of her passion 
is there discoverable, under a demeanour properly 
dignified ; and all violent propensity, ^ther to esteem 
orresentmcnt, is strictly governed by the consideration 
of her own exalted rank. 

In depicting the affliction, which the queen endured 
upon the execution of Essex, and more especially at 
the news that .he had implored her mercy in vain, 
the dramatist has fallen infinitely below the historian, 
Hume relates, that when Nottingham, having in her 
last illness requested to see the queen, revealed her fatal 
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flecretyand entreated her majest/s for^eness — the 
queen shook the dying countess in her bed, and ex- 
claimed — ^** God may forgive you, but I never will/' 
The most dismal melancholy, as it is alleged, suc- 
ceeded this rage. — But, from whatever cause, it is 
certain that an almost unheard of despondenqy con? 
eluded the reign of this great princess, whose mind 
was masculine ; and who, thfoughout her loi^ career 
of government, never evinced one feminine weakness, 
which was not the effect of love, or of that vanity, 
which hoped to inspire the passion. 

At this era, in the short space of two years, the 
hand of death snatched from the court of Great Bn- 
(ain, all these its most remarkable personages — Essex, 
Nottingham, and the queen. It is probable, that 
the decease of the first, hastened that of the seco(nd« 
as well as of the last, character ; for the countess's 
remorse for her political stratagem is reported to 
have been dreadfully severe. 

The earl died in his thirty-fourth, and the queen 
in her seventieth year. — In a sujbject, her majesty's 
unseasonable love, might have formed a tomic, in^ 
stead of a trade, drama. 
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EARL OF ESSEX. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



An Antechamber in the Palace. 



Enter Burleigh and Raleigh. 

Bur, The bill, at length, has pass'd opposing nam* 
bersy 
Whilst crowds, seditious, clamourM round the senatei 
And headlong fieurtion urg'd its force within. 

Ral, It has, my lord! — ^The wishM-for day is 
come, • 

When this proud idol of the people's hearts 
Shall now no more be worshipp'a. — Essex falls. 
My lord, the minute's near, that shall unravel 
The mystic schemes of this aspiring man. 
Now fortune, with officious hand, invites us 
To her, and opens wide the gates of greatness. 
The way to power. My heart exults; I see, 
I see^ my lord, our utmost wish accomplish'd ! 
I see great Cecil shine without a rival. 
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And England bless him^ as her guardian saint. 
Such potent instruments I have prepared. 
As shall, with speed, o'ertum this hated man. 
And dash him down, by proof invincible. 

Bur. His day of glory now is set in night ; 
And all my anxious hopes, at last, are crown'd. 
Those proois against him, Raleigh — 

RaL All arrived. 

Bur, Arrived ! how ? when ? 

Ral. This very hour, my lord : 
Nay more, a person comes, of high distinction. 
To prove some secret treaties made by Essex, 
With Scotland's monarch, and the proud Tyrone. 

Bur, How say'st ? to prove them ? 

RaL Ay, my lord, and back'd 
With circumstances of a stronger nature. 
It now appears, his secretary, Cuff, 
With Blunt and Lee, were deep concerned in this 
Destructive scheme, contriv'd to raise this lord. 
And ruin Cecil. Oh, it is a subtile, 
A deep-laid mischief, by the earl contriv'd 
ItL hour malignant, to o enurn the state, 
And, horror to conceive ! dethrone the queen! 

Bur, 7%ese gladsome tidings fly beyond my hopes 
The queen will listen now, will now believe. 
And trust the counsel of her faithful Burleigh. 
Dispose them well, till kind occasion calls 
Their office forth ; lest prying craft meanwhile 
iftay tamper with their thoughts, and change thei 

minds : 
Let them, like batteries conceaFd, appear 
At once, both to surprise and to destroy. 

Ral. His headstrong frigid, the bold Southampton 
too, ,. t, . . -.f 

Now finds hie rash endeavours nil defeated ; 
And storms at^thee^^nd the imipeaching' ccsmnona. 

Bur, • I^et him- 'rare cm, and rage.-^The liony m 




Enter Gentlem 



Genl. My lard, ihe Lndy Nottingham desires, 
With much iinpntience, to atiend your lordship. 

Bur. VVhat may (he purport of her business I 
Her lender wishes arc to Essex ty'd 
In love's soft fetters, and endearing bands : 
Conduct her in, [Exit GentlemasI 

And you, my Raleigh, watch Southampton's steps j 
With care observe each movement of his friends 
I'lmi nu advantage on that side be lost. 

[Exit Ralbiqi 
Southampton's Essex' second self; 
His daring heart, and bold, ungovem'il tongue. 
Are both enlisted in the rash designs 
Of this proud lord, nor knows a will but his: 
A limb so fix'd, must with the body full. 

Enter Lady NoTTiNcaAM. 
Nol. Thrice hail to rescu'd England's guiding ga» 

His country's guardian, and his queen's defence. 
Great Burleigh, thou whose patriot bosom beats 
With Albion's |;lory, and Eliza's fame; 
Who sbield'st iier person, and support'st her thronesfl 
For thee, what fervent thanks, what offcT'd vowt, 
Do prostrate millions pay I 
Bur. Bright excellence, 
This fair applaute too highly overrates, 
Too much extols, the low deseriK of Cecil. 

Not. What praises are loo high for patriot w 
Or what applause exceeds the prii 
My lord, conviction has at Instsubdu'il me. 
And 1 am honour's proielyle : — Too long 
■My erring heart pursu'd the way&of factii 
■town mvKlf t* have been vout bilt'mt h 
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And join'd wiih Essex in each foul attempt 
To blast your honour, and Iraduct-your fan 

Bur. Though ne'er my wishing heart could cb!1 
you friend. 
Vet honour and esteem I always bore you ; 
Ami never meant, but with respect to serve youi 

Not. It is enough, my lord, I know it well. 
And feel rekindling virtue warm my breast ; 
Honour and gratitude [heir force resume 
Within my heart, and every wish is yours. 
O Cecil, Cecil, what a foe hast thou ! 
A deadly foe, whilst hated -Essex lives! 

Bur. I know it well — but can assign no cause. 
Not. Ambition's restless hand has wound 
thoughts 
Too high for England's welfare ; nay, the queen 
Scarce sits in safety on her ihrutie, while be, 
Th' audacious Essex, freely treads at large, 
And breaihes-the common air. Ambition is 
The only god he serves ; to whom he'd sacrifice 
His honour, country, friends, and every lie 
Of truth, and bond of nature ; nay, his love. 
Bur. The man, that in his public duty fails, 
On private virtue will disdainful tread; 
And mighty love, who rules all nature else, 
Must follow here, in proud ambition's train. 

.^0^. Pronounce it not ! my soul abhors the aooi 
Like death.— ^0, Cecil, will you kindly lend 
Some pity to a wretch like me i 

Bur. Command, 
Madam ; my power and will are yours. 

Not. Will Cecil's fncndly ear vouchsafe to bend 
Its great attention to a woman's wi-ongs; 
Whose pride and shame, nsentmcnt and despair, 
Rise up in raging anarchy at once, 
To tear, with ceaseless Jiangs, my tortur'd aoall 
Words are une()ual to the woes I feel; 
And lanj^uage lessens what my heart enduret. 
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Bur, Madam, your wrongs, I must confess, arc 
great; 
Yet stilt, I fear, you know not half his falsehood. 
Who, that bad eyes to look on beauty ; 
Who, but the false, perfidious Essex, could 
Prefer to Nottingham a Rutland's charms f 
Start not ! — By Heaven, I tell you naught but truth, 
What 1 can prove, past doubt; that he received 
The Lady Rutland's hand, in sacred wedlock. 
The very night before his setting out 
For Ireland. 

Not. Oh ! may quick destruction seize there! 
May furies blast, and hell destroy their peace ! 
May all their nights 

Bur, I pray, have patience, madam ! 
Restrain a while your rage ; curses are vain. 
But there's a sorer method to destroy him ; 
7\nd, if you'll join with me, 'lis done — he falls. 

Not, Ha ! say'st thou, Burleigh ! Speak, my ^ 

nius, speak ! i 

Be quick as vengeance' self to tell me how ! ..j . r^. 

Bur, You must have heard, the commons baveiitf.^ 
]>each'd him, < > i 

And we have proofs sufficient for bis ruin. 
But the queen — 'you know how fair he stands * 

In her esteem ; and Rutland, too, his-wife. 
Hath full possession of the royal ear. 
Here then, my Nottingham, begins thy task : 
Try evVy art t' incense the queen against him, 
Then step between her and the Lady Rutland : . : 
Observe Southampton, too, with jealous eye; 
Prevent, as much as possibk*, his suit : 
For, well I know, he will nut fail to try 
His eloquence ^onthe behalf of Essex. 

Not, It shall be done; his doom is fix'd : he iw9. 
Oh, 'twas a precious thought! 1 never knew 
Such heartfelt satisfaction. — Essex dies! 
And Rutlafldrin-hertuni, sh«U karn-lo-weep. 
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Tbe time is: precioui ; 111 about it strait. . . 
Come, vengeance, come ! assist me now to breathe 
Thy venom'd spirit in the royal ear! {Esdt 

Bur. There spoke the very genius of the aex! 
A disappointed woman sets iio bounds 1 

To her revenge. — Her temper's form'd to serve roe* 

Enter Raleigu. 

Ral. The Lord Southampton, with ungovem'd rage. 
Resents aloud hi> disappointed measures^ 
I met him in the outward court; he. seeks. 
In haste, your lordship; and, forgetting fonns. 
Pursues me hither, and demands to see yon. 

Bur. Raleigh, 'tis well! Withdraw-^attendl the 
queen — 
Leave me to deal with this o'erbearing man. 

[Exit Raleigh. 

Enter Southamptok. 

South. Where is the man, whom virtue calls her 
friend ? — 
I give you joy, my lord ! — Ypur quenchless fuf^y 
At length prevails, — and now your malice triumphs. 
You've hunted honour to the toil of faction. 
And view his struggles with malicious joy. 

Bur. What means my lord ? 

South. O fraud I shall valiant Essex 
Be made a sacrifice to your ambition ! 
Oh, it smells foul, indeed, of rankest malice. 
And the vile statesman's craft. You dare not, sura, ' 
Thus bid defiance to each show of worth. 
Each claiin of honour: dare not injure thus 
Your suffering country, in her bravest son ! 

Bur. But why should stem reproach her angry ^ 
brow 
Let fall on me ? Am I alone the cause 
That gives this working humour strength ? Do I 
Instruct the public voice to warp his actions I 
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Justice, untaught, shall poise th' impartial scales. 
And every curious eye may mark the beam. 

South. The specious shield, which private malice 

bears, 
Is ever blazon'd with some public good ; 
Behi4id that artful fence, skulk low, concealM, '* 
The bloody purpose, and the poison'd shaft ; 
Ambition there, and envy, nestle close ; 
From whence they take their fatal aim unsfeeh; '• * 
And honest merit is their destin'd mark. 

Bur. My country's welfare, and my queen's co^* 

mand. 
Have ever been my guiding stars through life, 
My sure direction still, — To these I now 
Appeal; — from these, no doubt, this lord's miscon>- 

duct 
Hath widely stray'd ; and reason, not reviling. 
Must now befriend his cause. 

South. How ill had Providence 
DisposM the sufiering world's oppress'd affairs. 
Had sacred right's eternal rule been left 
To crafty politicians' partial sway ! 
Then power and pride would stretch th' enormous 

grasp. 
And call their arbitrary portion, justice: 
Ambition's arm, by av'rice urg'd, would plucic 
The core of honesty from virtue's heart, 
And plant deceit and rancour in its stead : 
Falsehood would trample then on truth and honour, 
And envy poison sweet benevolence. 
Oh, 'tis a goodly group of attributes. 
And w(.*li befits some statesman's righteous rule ! 
Out, out upon such bloody doings! 
The term of being is not worth the sin ; 
No human bosom can endure its dart. 
Then put this cruel purpose from thee far. 
Nor let the blood of Eisex whelm thy soul. 
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Bur, Tis welly my lord ! your words no comment 
need ; ^ 

No doubt, they've well explain d your honest mean- 
ing ; 
Tis clear and full. — To parts, like yours, discretion 
Would be a clog, ai^d caution but incumbrance. 
Yet mark me well, my lord, the clinging ivy 
With th' oak may rise, but with it too must fall. 
, j'iSauiJL Thy einpty threats, ambitioiKi inao^ hurt not 
The breast of truthv < Fair innocence^' an^'^&ith. 
Those strangers to thy practised heart, shall shield 
My honour^ and preserve my friend,-^In vain. 
Thy hitilice, with Un^qiial arm, shall strive 
To tear the applauded wreath, from Essex' t>row; 
Ris honest! laum^ held aloft by fame. 
Above thy bT$s^in'^ fetich, shall safely flourish, 
Ahd'tilobM immortal to the latest tiines; 

• • • i 1 

Whilst thoii, amidst thy tangling'shares involv'd« 
Shalt sink confounded, and unpitied fall. 

Bur. Rail on,^p^9^d lord, and give thy choler 
vent: 
It ivastbs itselif lb vain; the queen shall judge 
Between us.ip t^iis vvari^ debate. To her 
I now r€fpair': artd^ in' her royal presence. 
You may approyjB yourlrinocence aind faith. 
Perhaps ybail ttieet me there* — Till then, farewell. 

South. C^hfiisioh wait thy i^teps, thou cruel mon- 
' 'ster! .''"''';'.' 
My noble and illustnpus friend betrfl[y'd 
3y crafty faction, and tyrannic power, , 
tlis sinking trophies, and his falling fame^ 
Oppress my very spul. 1*11 to the qu^^n, 
Lay all their ei\vy 6peii to her view, / ' ' / - 
Confront their raiafice, and preserve ihy frwhd^ [Eicit, 
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SCENE !!• 



Presence Chamber. 



The Queen discovered^ sitting on her Throne. Ra* 
LEIGH, Lords, and Attendants. 

Qti. E/u., Without consulting me! presumptuous 
man ! . 
Who governs here ? — What ! am not I your queen ? 
You dar'd not, were he present, take this step. 

Ral. Dread sovereign, your ever faithful commons 
Have, in their gratitude and love for you, 
Preferred this salutary bill against him. 

Enter Burleigh. 

Qu. Eliz. You, my Lord Burleigh, must have 
known of this. 
The commons here impeach the Earl ojf Essex 
Of practising against the state and me. 
Metbinks I mi^ht be trusted with the secret. 
Speak, for I know it well, 'twas thy contrivance. 
Ha ! was it not ? You dare not say it was not. 

Bur, I own my judgment did concur with theirs. 
His crimes, I fear, will justify the charge, 
And vindicate their loyalty and mine. 

Qu. Eliz, Ha ! tell not me your smooth deceitfivl 
story ! 
I know your projects, and your close cabals. 
You'd turn my favour into party feuds. 
And use my sceptre as the rod of faction : 
But Henry's daughter claims a nobler soul^ 
1 'IJnursc no party, but will reign o'er all, 

c3 
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And my sole rule shall be to bless my people : 
Who serves ihem best, has still my highest favour : 
This Essex ever did. 

Enter Southampton. 
Behold, Somhampton, 

What a base porirait's here ! The faithful Essex 
(Icre drawn at large, associatitig with rehcls, 
To spoil hiscoutitry, and dethrone his qaeenl ■ 

Semth. It is nut like, — By Heav'n, the handof envy 
Drew these false lines, distorted far frorti troth 
And honour, and unlike my noble friend 
As light to shade, or hell to highest heav'n. 
Then suffer not, thoii best of queens, this lord, 
Tliis valiant lord, to fall a sacrifice 
To treachery and base designs; who now 
Kngages death in all his horrid shapes. 
Amidst a hardy race, inur'd to danger; 
But let him, face (o face, Ihis charge encounler, 
And every falsehood, like his fots, shall Hy. 

Qii. Eliz. To me you seem to recommend stricl 
justice. 
In all her pomp of power. But are yoii sore 
No subtle vice conceal'd assumes her garb } 
Take heed, that malice does not wear the mask. 

Nor envy deck her in the borrow'd guise. 
Rancour has often darken'd reason's pyc. 

And judgment winks, when passion holds (he scale, 

Impeach the very man to whom I owe 

My brightest rays of glory ! Look lo it, lords ; 

Trtke care, be cautious on what ground you trOad j 

Let honest means alone secure your footing. 

Raleigh and you withdraw, and wail our leisure. 

[Exeunt RALEiGS<in(J Soitth a m ptoIi. 

Lord Burleigh, stay ; w« must with you have farther 

Confrence.— I see this base contrivance plain. 

Your jealousy and pride, your envy of 

///s ibining merit, broug,\ii vta!.\»\\V vo V^\. 
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But mark me, as you prize our high regard ■v 

And ^Bivour, I command you to suppress it : 
Let not our name and power be embarrass'd 
In your perplexing schemes. 'Twas you began. 
And therefore you must end it. 

Bur. I obey. 
Yet humbly would entreat you to consider v 

How new, unpopular, this step must be, t 

To stand between your parliament's inquiry ■' 

And this ofiending lord. — We have such proofs — ^ 

Qu. EUz. Reserve your proems to a more proper 
season, 
And let them then appear. But once again 
We charge you, on your duty and allegiance, . 
To stop this vile proceeding ; and to wait 
Till Essex CAfi defend himself in person. > 

If then your accusations are of force. 
The laws, and my consent, not doubt, are open. 
He has my strict command, with menace mix'd. 
To end effectually this hated war, 
Ere he presume to quit the Irish coast. 

Bur, Madam, my duty now compels me to — 

Qu, Eliz. No more ! see that my orders be obey*d. 

[Exit Burleigh. 
Essex a traitor ! — it can never be-— 
His grateful and his honest soul disdains it.— 
Can he prove false? so high advanc*d^ so lionour'4# 
So near my favour — and — I fear, so near 
My heart! — Impossible. — This Burleigh hates him. 
And, as his rival, therefore would destroy him ; 
But he shall find his narrow schemes defeated* 
In vain their fraudful efforts shall combine 
To shake my settled soul, my firm design ; 
Resol/d (0 \ih bright virtue's palm on high, 
Support her gran^^urj and her foes defy* [Exit. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



An Antechamber in the Palace.* , 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur, Essex arriv'd ! Confusion to my hopes ! 
His presence will destroy me with the queen. 
I much suspect he had some private notice, 
Perhaps, a punctual order, to return. 
He lurks too near her heart. — What's to be done? 
Now is th' important crisis-^ 
Keep up thy usual strength ; my better genius. 
Direct my steps to crush my mortal foe. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Ralejgh. 

Qu. Eliz, It cannot be! Return'd without my 
leave ! 
Against my strict command ! — Impossible ! 

RnL Madam, the earl is now at court, and begs 
An audience of your majesty. 

Qu, Eliz, Amazing! 
What ! . break his trust ! desert his high command, 
Forsake his post, and disobey his queen ! 
'Tis false — invented all. — You wish it so. 

Bur, Madam, I wish some other rumours false : 
Reports, I fep,r, of great concern to you. 

Qu, Eliz* What rumours? what reports? your 
frown would much 
Denote : your preface seems important. — Speak. 
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^Bur, Some new commotions are of late sprung up 
In Ireland, where the west is all in arms. 
And moves with hasty march to join Tyrone, 
And all his nomhem clans. A dreadful power ! 
Nay, more ; we have advices from the borders, 
Of sudden risings, near the banks of Tweed ! 
Tis thought, to favour an attempt from Scotland. 
Meanwhile, Tyrone embarks six thousand men 
To land at Milford, and to march where Essex 
Shall join them with his friends. 

Qu, Eliz. In league with James ! 
And plotting with Tyrone ! It cannot be. 
His very pride disdains such perfidy. 
But is not Essex here without my leave ! 
Against my strict command ! that, that's rebellion. 
The rest, if true, or false, it matters not. 
What's to be done? — admit him to my presence ? 
No, no — my dignity, my pride forbid it. 
Ungrateful man, approach me not ; rise, rise, 
Resentment, and support my soul ! Disdain, 
Do thou as^t me — Yes, it shall be so. 

Bur, I see she muses deep ; 
Tyrone's, invasion wakes her fear and anger, 
And all her soul is one continued storni. 

Qtf. EHz* For once my pride shall stoop ; and I will 
see 
This rash, audacious, this once favoured man ; 
But treat him as his daring crfmes deserve. 

Enter Southampton. 

South. [Kneding.l Permit me, madam, to approach 
you thai ; 
Thus jowly to pteient the bumble suit 
Of the inuch hSjtar'd, faithful. Earl of Essex, 
Who dares nof, tinpermitted, meet your presence; 
He begs, mbst gracious queen, to fall before 
Your royal feet, to clear him to his sovereign. 
Whom, ikrkt to lieav'h^ he wishes moat tb please^ 
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Let faction load him with her labouring hand. 
His innocence shall rise against the weigh t. 
If but his gracious mistress dei^n to smile. 

Qu. Eiiz,' Let him appear. [Exit Southamptoh. 
Now to thy trying task, 
My soul!, Put forth, exert thy utmost strength. 
Nor let an injured queen be tame. — Lie still. 
My heart, 1 cannot listen to thee now. 

Enter Essex and Southampov. 

Essex. Forgive, thou injured majesty, thou best 
Of queens, tliis seeming disobedience. See, 
I bend submissive in your royal presence. 
With soul as penitent, as if before 
Th' all-searching eye of Ueav'n. But, oh, that 

frown.! 
My queen's resentment wounds my inmost spirit, 
Strikes me like death, and pierces through my heart. 

Qu. EUz. You have obey'd, my lord ! you've serv'd 
me well ! 
My deadly foes are quell'd I and you come home 
A conqueror I Your country bids you welcome ! 
And I, your queen, applaud ! — ^Triumphant man ! 
What ! is it thus that Essex gains his laurels ? 
What ! is it thus you've borne my high commission ? 
How durst you disregard your trusted duty. 
Desert your province, and betray your queen ? 

Essex. I came to clear my injured name from guilt. 
Imputed guilt, and slanderous accusations. 
My shame was wafted in each passing gale. 
Each swelling tide came loaded with my wrongs; 
And echo sounded forth, from faction's voice. 
The traitor Essex. — Was't not hard, my queen. 
That, while 1 stood in danger's dreadful front. 
Encountering death in every shape of terror. 
And bleeding for my country — VVas't not hard. 
My mortal enemies at home, V\V.e covi^jt^s^ 
Should in my absence base\y bXasl wj ^^taaX 
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Qu. Eliz. It is the godlike attribute of kings, 
To raise the virtuous, and protect the biave. 
I was the guardian of your reputation ; 
What malice, or what faction, then, could reach you? 
My honour was expos'd, engag'd for yours : 
But you found reason to dislike my care, 
And to yourself assumed the wrested office. 

Essex. If aught disloyal in this bosom dwells. 
If aught of treason lodges in this heart. 
May I to guilt and lasting shame be wedded, 
The sport of faction, and the mark of scorn. 
The world s derision, and my queen's abhorrence 
Stand forth the villain, whose envenomed tongue 
Would taint my honour, and traduce my name. 
Or stamp my conduct with a rebel's brand ! 
Lives there a monster in the haunts of men, 
Dares tear ray trophies from their pillar*d base. 
Eclipse my glor}', and disgrace my deeds? 

Qu, Eliz. Ttiis ardent language, and this glow of 
soul. 
Were nobly graceful in a better cause ; 
Where virtue warrants, and where truth inspires: 
But injur*d truth, with brow invincible, 
Frowns stern reproof upon the false assertion, 
And contradicts it with the force of facts. 
From me you have appeal'd, ungrateful man! . 
The laws, not h must listen to your plea. 
Go, stand the test severe, abide the trial, 
And mourn, too late, the bounty you abWd* 

[E.rfMwf Queen Elizabeth, Southampton, ^c. 

Essex. Is this the just requital, then, of ail 
My patriot toils, aiid oft encounter'd perils. 
Amidst th' inclemencies of camps and climes ? . 

Then be it so. Unmov'd and dauntless, let roe 

This shock of adverse fortune firmly stand. 
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£n/cr Southampton. 

South, AlaSy my lord ! the queen's displeasure kin- 
dles 
With warmth increasing; whilst Lord Burleigh lap 

hours 
Tinflame her wrath, and make it still bum fiercer. 
Essex. I scorn the blaze of courts, the pomp of 
kings ; • 

I give them to the winds, and lighter vanity ; 
Too long they've robb'd me of substantial bliss, 
Of solid happiness, and true enjoyments. 
But lead me to my mourning love; alas! 
She sinks beneath oppressing ills; she fades. 
She dies for my afflicting pangs, and seeks ' 
Me, sorrowing, in the walks of woe. — Distraction ! 
Oh, lead me to her, to my soul's desire. ■ a ^..^i. 

South. Let caution guide you in this dangerous 
step. 
Consider well, my lord, the consequence-^ *- - 
For should the queen (forbid it, HeaVen 1) tlis^otw, 
Your private loves, your plighted hands, no^)^a#er 

On earth could step between' you and d^Stftiction. 

■ .^. . .... .\ \- 

Enter BV'iLh^iGU. ,ii,. 

Bur, My lord of Essex, 'tis the queen's command, 
That you forthwith resign your staff of office ; ./■' /^ 
And further, she confines you to your palacei • * ,:- 

Essex, Welcome, my fate! Let fortune da lifer *» tit- 
most; ' '•' • 
I know the worst, and will confront her roalict^u 
And bravely bear the unexpected blow. ^ 

Bur, The queen, my lord, demands your ^tlick 
compliance. ii w . < 

Essex. Go, then, thou gladsome messenger o(iill> • 
And, joyful, feast thy fierce rapacious sou) - •' fiic . - 
With Essex' sudden and accomplish'd fall. ^ ^ ' 

The trampled corse of all his envy'd greatness,^- 
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Go, tdl Ihe quEcn thy own detested story; 
Full in her Mghl disclose the snaky labyrinths. 
And lurking snHrca, you plant in virtue's path, 
To catch integrity's unguarded step. 

Bur. Your country has impeacii'd, your (]ueen d 
cus'd you ; 
To these address your best defence, and clear 
Your question'd conduct from disloyal guilt. 
What answer to the queen shall 1 return i 

Eutx. My staff of office I fiom her receiv'd. 
And will lo her, and ber alone, resign it. 

Bur. Thiii bold refusal will incense the queen. 
This arrogance will make your guilt ibc stronger. 

SouM. Sustain, my noble friend, thy wonted grc 
nesB; 
Collect Iby fortitude, and summon all 
Thy soul, to bear with strength tliis crushing weight, 
Which falls severe upon tbee ; whilst my friendjhip 
Shall lend a helping hand, acid share the burden 
I'll hence with speed, and to the queen repair. 
And all the power of warmeal words employ, 
To gain you yet one audience more, and bring 
Her majesty lo milder thoughts. Farewell. [fi 

Essex. As newly wakM from all my dreams of glof 
Those gilded visions of deceitful joys, 
I stand confuunded at the unlouk'd-fur change. 
And scarcely feel this thunderbolt of fate. 
The painted clouds, which bore my hopes aloft, 
Alas, are now vanish'd to yielding air. 

And I un fall'n indeed ! 

How weak is re^n, when affection pleads ! 
How hard to turn the fond, deluded heart 
From flati'ring inys, which sooth'd its vanity ! 
The laurell'd trophy, and the loud applause, 
w^e victor's triumph, and the people's gac 
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The high-hung banner, and recording gold. 
Subdue me still, still cling around my heart. 
And pull my reason down. 

Enter Lady Rutland. 

Rut. Oh, let me fly, 
To clasp, embrace, the lord of my desires. 
My soul's delight, my utmost joy, my husband ! 
\ Once more 1 hold him in my eager arms, 
} Behold his face, and lose my soul in rapture ! 

Essex. Transporting bliss ! my richest, dearest trea« 
sure ! 
\ My mourning turtle, my long absent peace, 
1 Oh, come yet nearer, nearer to my heart ! 
' My raptur'd soul springs forward, to receive thee: 
Thou heav'n on earth, thou balm of all my woe ! 

Rut, Oh, shall I credit, then, each ravish'd sense ^ 
Has pitying Heav'n consented to my prayer ? 
It has, it has ; my Essex is retum'd ! 
But language poorly speaks the joys I feel ; 
Let passion paint, and looks express my souU 

Essex, With thee, my sweetest comfort, I'll retire 
From splendid palaces, and glitt'ring throngs, 
To live embosom'd in the shades of joy. 
Where sweet content extends her friendly arms. 
And gives increasing love a lasting welcome. 
With thee, I'll timely fly from proud oppression. 
Forget our sorrows, and be bless'd for ever. 

Rut. Oh ! let us hence, beyond the reach of power ; 
Where fortune's hand shall never part us more, 
In this calm state of innocence and joy, 
I'll press thee to my throbbing bosom close. 
Ambition's voice shall call in vain ; the world. 
The thankless world, shall never claim thee more. 
And all thy business shall be love and me. 

Essex. The queen, incens'd at my return, abandons 
me 
To Cecil's malice, and the rage of faction. 

5 
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I'm now no more the favVite child of fortune: 
My enemies have caught me in the toil, 
And life has nothing; worth my wish but thee. 

Rut, Delusive dream of fancied happiness I 
And has my fatal fondness then destroyed thee ? 
Oh, have 1 lur'd thee to the deadly snare 
Thy cruel foes have laid ? 
I dreaded Cecil's malice, and my heart, 
I/>nging to see thee, with impatience listened 
To its own alarms ; and prudence sunk beneath 
The force of love. 

Essex. Forbear, my only comfort; 
Oh, tell me not of danger, death, and Burleigh ; 
Let every star shed down its mortal bane 
On my unshelter'd head; whilst thus I fold 
Thee in my raptur'd arms ; V\\ brave them all, 
Defy my fate, and meet its utmost rigour. 

Rut, Alas, my lord ! consider where we are. 
Oh, 'tis the queen's apartment ; 
Each precious moment is by fate beset, 
And time ^tands trembling whilst we thus confer. 

EsseXf.Thenf Let us hence from this detested place; 
My resc^'d soul disdains the house of greatness, 
Where humble honesty can find no shelter. 
From hence we'll fly, where love and greatness call ; 
Where happiness invites — that wish of all : 
With sweet content enjoy each blissful hour, 
Beyond the smiles of frauds or frowns of power. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT ThE THIRD. ., ; >/ 

,. . • ■• • • ' -If .1'- r . "r/ 

iCENE I. ■ ' • ■ ■ ■■■'-> ^iM'- ' ' ^ 
,.■• • '.• . ' -nr. ,Al(*'f/ '*'// 

^11 Jpartmoni t» ^^e Po^ao^^riKv/ ? >o'r;i / 

£»/er Burleigh and Ladt Nottikgham. 

J^Tof. My lord, I've sought you out with much im- 
patience. 
You've had an audience of the queen : what followed ? 

Bur. Soon as I told her, Essex had refus'd 
To yield his dignities, and staff of office, 
Against her high command, pronounc*d by me. 
She scem'd deprived of reason for a moment ; 
Her working mind betray'd contending passions ; 
She paus'd, like thunder in some kindling cloud, 
The instant burst with dreadful fury forth : 
*^ And has th' ungrateful wretch detVd my mandate } 
The proud, audacious traitor, scorn d ray power ? 
He dares not, sure ? — He dies — the villain dies I* 
I instantly withdrew. 
But soon was countermanded, and desir'd 
To bring the Earl of Essex to her presence. 
I like it not ; and much I fear, she'll stand 
Between this high offender and the laws. 

Not, Is Essex then secur'd ? 

Bur. Madam, he is ; 
And now comes guarded to the court. 

Enter Gentleman. 

Gtnt, Madam, the queen jjo T 

Is in hey closet, and desires to see 3'ou. t^^* 
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Not, I attend her. 

Bur. Sbe wants, no doubt, to be advis'd by you. 
Improve this fair occasion, urge it home ; 

ifot. I know her foible. Essex long has had 
An interest in hor heart, which nothing can 
O'erturn, except his own ungovern'd spirit : 
It is, indeed, the instrument by which 
We work, and cannot fail, if rightly us'd. 

Bur, Madam, the queen expects you instantly. 
I must withdraw, and wait the earl's arrival. 

[Exeunt severally. 



SCENE ir. 

The Queen's Closet, 

Queen Elizabeth discovered, 

Qu, Eliz, Ill-fatedy wretched man! perverse and 
obstinate ! 
He counterworks my grace, and courts destruction. 
He gives his deadly foes the dagger to 
Destroy him, and defeats my friendly purpose. 
Which would, by seeming to abandon, save him. 
Nor will he keep the mask of prudence on 
A moment's space. — What ! must I bear this scorn ! 
No : let me all the monarch re-assumc ; 

Exert my power, and be myself again. 

Oh, ill-performing, disobedient, heart ! — 

Why shrink'st thou, fearful, from thy own resolve? 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 

Thou com'^tin time; I'm much disturb'd, abus'd, 
My Nottingham, and would complain to thee 

D 3 
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Of insolence, neglect, and high contempt. 

Essex presumed to dictate laws within 

My palace gates. How say'st thou, Nottiti|^iaml * 

Not. Surely, my gracious queen, it cannot be! 
His heat and passion never could impel him 
To take so bold a step, to aach rash guilt : 
Methinks his very hbnotir should prevent it- 

Qm. Eliz, This faaaghty man has wanton'd with my 
grace, 
Abus'd my bounty, and despis'd my favours. 

Not, His conduct has, I fear, been too ungiyarded : 
His hasty temper knows not where to stop. 
Ambition is the spur of all his actions, 
Which often drives him o'er his duty's limits ; 
(At least his enemies would have it so.) 
But malice, madam, seldom judges right. 

Qtf. Eliz. Oh, Nottinghaml his pride is past en* 
during; 
This insolent, audacious man, forgets 
His honour and allegiance; — and refus'd 
To render up his staff of office, here, 
Beneath my very eye. 

Not. Presumptuous man ! 
Your faithful subjects will resent this pride. 
This insolence, this treason to their queen ; 
They must, my gracious sovereign. — Tis not safe 
To shield him longer from their just resentment. 
Then give him up to justice and the laws. 

Qu. Eliz. You seem well pleas'd to urge severity. — 
Offended majesty but seldom wants 
Such sharp advisers — ^Yet no attribute 
So well befits the exalted seat supreme. 
And pow'rs disposing hand, as clemency. 
Each crime must from its quality be judg'd; 
And pity there should interpose, where malice 
Is not the aggressor. 

Not. Madam .my sentiments were well intended ; 
Justice, not malice, mov'd my honest seaL . 
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My woitls wei'e echoes of the public voice^ 
Which daily rises, with repeated cries 
Ol high' complaint against this haughty lord. 
I pity, from my heart, his ra!>h attempts, 
And much esteem the man. 

Qu. Eliz, Go, Nottingham, 
My mind's distuib'd, and send me Butlaad hkher. 

{£4»^ Lady NoTTXVOHAM. 

vain distinction of exalted state! 

No rank ascends above the reach of cure. 
Nor dignity can shield a queen from woe. - 
D^potic nature's stronger sceptre rules, 
And pain and passion in her right prevails. 
Oh, the unpity'd lot, severe condition, 
Of solitary, sad, dejected, grandeur ! 
Alone condemned to bear th' unsocial throb 
Of heartfelt anguish, and corroding grief; 
Depriv'd of what, within his homely shed, 
The poorest i^eaisant in affliction finds, 
The kind, condoling, comfort of a dear 
Partaking friend.—— 

£n^erLADT Rutland. 

Rutland, I want thy timely 
Counsel. I'm imp4)rtun'd, and urg'd to punish — 
But justice, sometimes, has a cruel sound, 
Essex has, 

Ko doubt, provok'd my anger, and the laws ; 
His haughty conduct caib for sharp reproof. 
And just correction. Yet I think him guiltless 
Of studied treasons, or design'd rebellion. 
Then, tell me, Rutland, what the world reports, 
What censure says of his unruly deeds. 
Rut. The world, with envy's eye, beholds his me- 
rit: 
Madam, 'tis malice all, and false report 

1 know his noble heart, 'tis fill'd with honour : 
No trait'rous taint has touch'd his generoua soul ; 
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His grateful mind still glows with pure affeciion; 
And all his thoughts are loyalty and you. 

Qu. EHz. I grant you Rutland, all you say, and 
think 
The earl possessed of many splendid virtues. 
What pity 'tis, he should afford his foes 
Such frequent, sad, occasions to undo him ! 

Rui. What human heart can, unafQicted, bear 
Such manly merit in distress, beset 
By cruel foes, and faction's savage cry ? 
My good, my gracious mistress, stretch, betimes. 
Your saving arm, and snatch him from destructioDi 
From deadly malice, treachery, and Cecil. 
Oh, let him live, to clear his conduct up ! 
My gracious queen, he'll nobly earn your bounty. 
And with his dearest blood deserve your mercy. 

Qu. Eliz. Her words betray a warm, unusual, fer- 
vour; 
Mere friendship never could inspire this transport. 

[Aside, 
I never doubted but the earl was brave ; 
His life and valiant actions all declare it: 
I think him honest too, but rash and headstrong. 
I gladly would preserve him from his foes. 
And therefore am resolv'd once more to see him. 

Rut. Oh, 'tis a godlike thought, and Heav'n itself 
Inspires it. Sure some angel moves your heart. 
Your royal heart, to pity and forgiveness. 
This gracious deed shall shine in future story. 
And deck your annals with the brightest virtue; 
Posterity shall praise the princely act. 
And ages yet to come record your goodness. 

Qu. Eliz. ril hear no more — Must I then learn 
from you 
To know my province, and be taught to move, 
As each designing mind directs ? — Leave me. 

Rut. Her frowns are dreadful, and her eye looks 
terror. 
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I tremble for my Essex. Save him, Heaven ! [Exit. 
Qif. EUz. Her warmth has touch'd me home. My 
jeajpus hearty 
My feaiful and suspicious souKs alarm'd. 

Entef BcittEiGH^ RaIeigh, and Gentiemen. , 

Bur. Th^ Earl of Essex waits your royal will. • 
Qii. J^/iz. Let him approach — And now on^ce Q^re 
support 
Thy dignity, my soul; nor yield thy greatness 
To strong, usurping passion-r-But he comes. 

'^1' ' !£ht€r Essex and Southampton- 

Essex, Permitted thus to hend, with prostrate heart, 

[Kncdi. 
Before your sacred majesty ; I come. 
With ey^y grateful sense of royal favour 
lieeply engrav'd within my conscious soul. 

Qtt, Eliz, I sent my orders for your staff of office. 

.Es§ea, Madam, my env/d dignities and honours, 
I first from your own royal hand received ; 
And therefore justly held it far beneath me 
To yield my trophies, and exalted power^ 
So dearly purchas'd in the field of glory. 
To hands unworthy. No, my gracious queen, 
I meant to lay them at your royai feet; 
"Where life itself a willing victim falls. 
If you command. 

Qu. Elii, High swelling words, my lord, but ill 
supply 
The place of deeds, and duty's just demand. 
In danger's onset, and the day of trial. 
Conviction still on acting worth attends ; 
Whilst mere professions are by doubts encumbered. 

Essex. My deeds have oft declared in danger^s front 
How far ii\y duty and my valour lead me. 
.^^Uegianf^ still my thirst of glory fir'd, 
Anoali my bravely gathered, emyd, lauriib 
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Were purchased only to adorn my queen. 

Qu. Eliz. Your guilty scorn of my intmsted power, 
When with my mortal foes you tamely dallyM, 
By hardy rebels brav'd, you poorly sought 
A servile pause, and begg'd a shameful truce. 
Should Essex thus, so meanly compromise, 
And lose the harvest of a plenteous glory. 
In idle treaties, and suspicious parly ? 

Essex. O, deadly stroke! My life's the destin'd 
mark. 
The poison'd shaft has drank my spirits deep. 
Is't come to this? Conspire with rebels! Ha ! 
I've serv'd you, madam, with the utmost perils 
And ever glory'd in th* illustrious danger; 
Where famine fac'd me with her meagre mien. 
And pestilence and death brought up her train. 
I've fought your battles, in despite of nature. 
Where seasons sicken'd, and the clime was fate. 
My power to parly, or to fight, I had 
From you ; the lime and circumstance did call 
Aloud for mutual treaty and condition; 
For that 1 stand a guarded felon here. — A traitor, 
Hcmm'd in by villains, and by slaves surrounded. 

Qu. Eliz. Shall added insolence, with crest auda- 
cious. 
Her front uplift against the face of power ? 
Think not that injur'd majesty will bear 
Such arrogance uncheck'd, or unchastis'd. 
No public trust becomes the man, who treads. 
With scornful steps, in honour's sacred path. 
And stands at bold defiance with his duty. 

Essex* Away with dignities and hated trust. 
With flattering honours, and deceitful power ! 
Invert th' eternal rules of right and justice;' 
Let villains thrive, and outcast virtue peri&h; 
Lot slaves be rais'd, and cowards have command. 
Take, take your gaudy trifles back, those ba^ts 
Of vice, and virtue's bane. — ^^'is clear, my queen, 

' ' / 
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My royal mistress, casts me off; nay, joins t 

With Cecil to destroy my life and fame. 

Qtt. Eliz. Presuming wretch ! Audacious traitor ! 

Essex. Traitor! 

Qu. Eliz. Hence from my sight, ungrateful slave, 
and learn 
At distance to revere your queen. 

Essex. Yes; let 
Me fly beyond the limits of the world. 
And nature's verge, from proud oppression far, 
From malice, tyranny, from courts, from you. 

Qtf. £/iz. Traitor! villain! [Strikes him, 

Essex. Confusion ! what, a blow ! 
Restrain, good Heaven ! down, down, thou rebel pas^ 

sion. 
And, judgment, take the reins. Madam, 'tis well — 
Your soldier falls degraded ; 
liis glory's tarnish'd, and his fame undone. 
O, bounteous recompence from royal hands! 
But you, ye implements, beware, beware. 
What honour wrung'd, and honest wrath can act. 

Qu. Eliz. What would th' imperious traitor do ? 
My life 
Beyond thy wretched purpose stands secure. 
Go, learn at leisure what your deeds deserve, 
And tremble at the vengeance you provoke. 

{Exeunt all but {Eusex and Southamptoit. 
)isgrac'd and struck ! Damnation ! Death 
were glorious I 
Revenge ! revenge ! 

South. Alas, my friend ! what would 
Thy rage attempt ? Consider well the great 
Advantage noW your rash, ungovern'd tt^mper 
Affords your foes. The queen, incens'd, will let 
Their fury loose. — I dread the dire event! 

Essex, das honest pride no just resentment left ? 
Nor injured honour, feeling? — Not revemiei 
High Heaven shall hear, and e»x\!bii ^"^ 
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Hot indignation barns within my soul, 
ni do some dreadful thing! — 1 know not what; 
Some deedsy as horrid as the shame I feel. 
Shall startle nature, and alarm the world. 
Then hence, like lightning, let me furious fly. 
To hurl destruction at my foes on high ; 
' Pull down oppression from its tyrant seat, 
Redeem my glory, or embrace my fate. [Rxauit. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCBNE I. 



The Palace. 

Enter Qit££N Elizabeth and Nottinoham. 

Qu. EUz. Not taken yet ? 
Not. No, madam : for the Earl 
Of Essex, leagu'd with desperate friends, made strong 
And obstinate resistance ; till, at length, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, and increasing force. 
He fled for shelter to a small retreat, 
A summer house, upon the Thames ; resolv'd 
To perish, rather than submit to power. 

Qu, EUz. Oh, where shall majesty bestow its fa- 
vours. 
Since Essex has a traitor prov'd to me, 
jyjiose arm hath rais'd him w^ Xo ^ni«i va.^ ^t»\.- 
ness I X 

Who- bwt hM ■hat'd m ■ik\>»»^^«»^^^^^^'*^' 
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And feeU, ev'n now, his traitVous deeds with pity ? 
But hence with pity, and the woman's pangs : 
Resentment governs, and the qi^een shall punish. 

Enier Burleigh. 

Bur. Illustrious queen ! the traitors all are seiz'd. 
Their black debates 

Were held at Di;iiry House. The dire result 
Was this : that Essex should alarm the citivena 
To open mutiny, and bold rebellion. 
Their purpose was to seize your royal palace, 
And sacred per^p; but your faithful people, 
As by one mind informed, one zeal inspired. 
Rose up at once, and^with their virtue quell'd them. 

Qu. EUz, Thanits'^ to their honest, to their loyal 
hearts ! 
But say,' were any persons else concem'd, 
Of high distinction, or of noted rank ? 

Bur. Yes, madam, many more; 
'Mong whom, the bold Southampton foremost stands. 
They're now our prisoners, and are safe secur'd ; 
But Essex, with Southampton, and the rest 
Of greater note, I would not dare dispose of 
Without your royal mandate ; and they now 
Attend without, to know your final pleasure. 

Qu» EUz. Is this the just return of all my care ? 
My anxious, toilsome days, and watchful nights ? 
Have I sent forth a wish, that went not freighted. 
With all my people's good ? Or, have I life. 
Or length of days desir'd, but for their sake f 
The public good is all my private care ! 
Then could I think this grateful isle 
Contained one traitor's heart? But, least of all. 
That Essex' breast should lodge it ? Call the mon- 
ster. 
And let me meet this rebel tac« \o l'^c^« 
Do you ff/thdraw, and wail mxYafi ci^x cs^» 

[J&ycttnf Bu^i-E.iO¥L tt«d^^^^^^^ 
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Enter Essex. 

You sfp, we dare abide your dang'rous presence. 
Though treason sits within your heart enthronM, 
And on that brow rebellion lours, whei^e once 
Such boasted loyalty was said to flourish. 
How low the traitor can degrade the soldier i 
Guilt glares in conscious dye upon thy cheek. 
And inward horror trembles in thine eye. 
How mean is fraud ! — How base ingratitude ! 

Essex. Forbear reproach, thou injured majesty, 
Nor wound, with piercing looks, a heart already . 
With anguish torn, and bleeding with remorse. 
Your awful looks, alone, are amfeTd with death. 
And justice giws them terror. 

Qu, Eliz. Hapless man ! 
What cause could prompt, what fiend could urge 

thee on 
To this detested deed ? Could I from thee 
Expect to meet this base return ? from thee. 
To whom I ought to fly with all the confidence 
That giving bounty ever could inspire, 
Or seeming gratitude and worth could promise ? 
Essex, Alas ! I own my crimes, and feel my trea- 
sons; 
They press me down beneath the reach of pity. 
Despair alone can shield me from myself. 
Qu, Eliz. My pride forbids me to reproach thee 
more ; 
My pity, rather, would relieve thy sorrow. 
The people's clamours, and my special safety, 
Call loud for justice, and demand your life. 
But if forgiveness from an injur'd queen 
Can make the few short hours you live more easy, 
I 'give it freely, from my pitying heart ;. 
And wish my willing power could grant thee more. 
Essex. Oh, let me prostrate thus before you iall, 
3fy better angel ^ and my guaTd\ati^Ti\\x^l 
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Permit me, royal mistress, to announce 
My faithful sentiments, my soul's true dictates ; 
Vouchsafe your Essex but thi« one request, 
This only booi> — hell thank you with his last, 
His dying breath, and bless you in his passage. 

Qii. EUz> Rise, my lord ! 
If aught you have to offer, can ailay 
Your woes, and reconcile you to your fate, ^ 

Proceed ; — and 1 with patient ear will listen. 

Essex. My real errors, and my seeming crimes, 
Would weary mercy, and make goodness poor : 
And yet the source^ of all my greatest faults 
Was loyalty mu^ed, and duty in extreme. 
So jealous was i»y sanguine heart, so warm 
Affection's seal, I could not bear the least 
Suspicion of my duty to my queen. 
This drove me from my high command in Ireland ; 
This, too, impeird me to that rude behaviour. 
Which justly urg'd the shameful blow I felt ; 
And this, O fiital rashness ! made me think 
My queen had given her Essex up, a victim 
To statesmen'i schemes, and wicked policy. 
Stunr; by that piercing thought, my madness flew 
Beyond all boMnds, and now, alas ! has brought me 
To this most shameful fall ; and, what's still worse. 
My own reproaches, and my queen's displeasure. 

Qii. Eliz. Unhappy man! My yielding soul is 
touch'd. 
And pity pleads thy cause within my breast. 

Essex. Say, but, my gracious sovereign, ere I go . 
For ever from your presence, that you think me 
Guiltless of all attempts against your throne, 
And sacred life. Your faithful Essex, ne'er ;| 

Could hart»our in his breast so foul a thought. ^ 

Believe it not, my queen. By Heav'n, I swear, 
When in my highest pitch of glory rais'd, — 
f'he splendid noon of Fortune's brightest sunsfaine,^* 

B 2 
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Not ages of renown,— could yield me half 
The joy, nor make my life so greatly blest. 
As saving yours, though for a single hour. 

Qti. £/tz. My lord, I .would convince you, that I 
still 
Regard your life, and labour to preserve it ; 
But cannot screen you from a public trial. 
With prudence make your best defence: but should 
Severity her iron jurisdiction 
Extend too far, and give thee up condemn'd 
To angry laws, thy queen will not foi^t thee. 
Yet, lest you then should want a faithful friend, 
(For friends will fly you in the time of need) 
Here, from my finger, take this ring, a pledge 
Of morcy ; having this, you ne'er shall need 
An advocate with me ; for whensoever 
You give, or send it back, by Heav*n, I swear. 
As I do hope for mercy on my soul. 
That I will grant whatever boon you ask. 

Essex. Oh, grace surprising ! most amazing good- 
ness ! 
Words cannot paint the transports of my soul ! 
Let me receive it on my gt*atefu] knees. 
At once to thank, and bless the hand that gives it. 

Qu. Eliz. Depend, my lord, on this — ^^twixt yon 
and me. 
This ring shall be a private mark of faith 

[Gfoea the Bhig. 
Inviolate. Be confident ; cheer up; 
Dispel each melancholy fear, and trust 
Your sovereign's promise — she will ne'er forsake you. 

Essex, Let Providence dispose my lot as 'twill. 
May watchful angels ever guard my queen; 
May healing wisdom in her councils reign. 
And firm fidelity surround her throne; 
May victory her dreaded banners bear. 
And joyful conquests crown her soldiers' brow ; 
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Let every bliss be mingled in her cup. 

And Heaven, al last, become her great reward. 

[EmU. 
Qu. Eliz. Tis done; 
And yet forebodiug tremors shake my heart. 
Something sits heavy here, and presses down 
My spirits with its weight. What can it mean ? 
Sup[?ose he is condemned ! my royal word 
Is plighted for his life; his enemies, 
No doubt, will censure much. — No matter; let them ;. 
I know him honest, and despise their malice. 

Enter Couhtess of RtJTLAKD. 

Rut. Where is the queen? Til &11 before her feet 
Prostrate ; implore^ besiege her royal heart, 
And force her to forgive. 

Qu. Eliz. What means this phrensy ? 

Rut. Oh, gracious cpieen! if ever pity touched 
Your generous breast, let not the cruel axe 
Destroy his precious life; preserve my Essex, 
My life, my hope, my joy, my all, my husband ! 

Qu Eliz. Husband ! — What sudden, deadly blow 
is this ! 
Hold up, my soul» nor sink beneath this wound. 
You beg a traitor^s life ! 

Rut. Oh, gracious queen I 
He ever lov*d —was ever faithful — brave ! 
If nature dwells about your heart, oh, spurn 
Me not ! — My lord! my love ! my husband bleeds! 

Qu. EUz. Take her away. 

Rut. J cannot let you go. 
Hold off your hands!— Here on this spot 111 &k — 
Here lose all sense. Still let me stretch these arms. 
Inexorable queen! — He yet may live. 
Oh, give him to my poor, afflicted heart ! 
One pitying- look, to save me fn>m distraction. 

£3 
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Qtf. EUzn V\\ hear no more. I'm tortur'd— ^lake 
her hence. 

EmL Nay, force me not away. — Inhuman wretches! 
Oh, mercy, mercy ! — ^Then to thee, good Heav'n, 
(My queen, my cruel queen, denies to heai: me !) 
To thee, for mercy bend. 
Melt down her bosom's frozen sense, to feel 
Son}« portion of my deadly grief, my fell 
Distraction. — ^Tum, oh, turn, and see a wife, 
^ tortured wife— — 

Qu. Eliz, Why am I not obey'd ? 

Rut, Nay, do not thus 
Abandon me to. fell despair. Just Heaven, 
That sees my sorrows, will avenge the wrong. 
This cruel wrong-^this barbarous tyranny. 

{Forced f^, 

Qu. Eliz. Wedded to Rutland! Most unhappy 
pair! 
And, oh, ill-fated queen ! Never till now 
Did sorrow settle in my heart its throne. 
Recall my pledge of safety from his hands. 
And give him up to death ! — But life or death 
To me is equal now. 

Unhappy state, where peace shall never come ! 
One fatal moment has confirmed ray doom — 
Turn'd all my comfort to intestine strife, 
And fiird with mortal pangs my future life 1 [Erif. 
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ACT THE FIFTH, 



SCEVX I. 



A Room in the Tower. 



Enter Raleigh and Lieutest ant of the Tower. 

Rtd. Their peers, with much indulgence, heard 
their plea. 
And gave them ample scope for their defence ; 
But naught avaiFd — their crimes were too notorious. 
They bore their sentence with becoming spirit ; 
And here's the royal mandate for their deaths. 
The Lady Nottingham! — What brings her hither ? 

Enter Ladt Nottiitoham. 

Not. Lientenant, lead me to the Earl of Essex, 
I bring a message to him from the queen. 

Lieut. He's with his friend, the brave Southampton, 
madam. 
Preparing now for his expected fate. — 
But ril acquaint his lordship with your pleasure, 

[Exit. 

Rai. What means this message? Does the queen 
relent ? 

Not. I fear she does : 
Go you to court, for Cecil there expects you. 
I've promised to acquaint him with what passes 
Twixt me and Essex, ere I see the queen. 

Ral. Madam, I go. [Exit, 

Not. Now, vengeance, steel my heart ! 
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Offended woman, wkilst her pride remains^ 
To malice only, and revenge, will bow ; 
And eveiy virtue at that altar sacrifice. 
But see, he comes, with manly sonx>w clad. 
There was a time, that presence could subdue 
My pride, and melt my heart to gentle pity. 
I then could find no joy but in his smiles ; 
And thought him lovely as the summer's blooiti ; 
But all his beauties are now hateful grown. 

Enter Essex. 

Essex. Whether yoi^ bring me death, or life» I 
know not. 
But, if strict friendship, and remembrance past 
May aught presage to my afflicted heart. 
Sure mercy only from those lips should flow. 
And grace be uttered from that friendly tongue. 
Not. My lord, Vm glad you think me still yovr 
friend. 
I come not to upbraid, but serve you now ; 
And plea«'d I am to be the messenger 
Of such glad tidings, in the day of trouble. 
As I now bring you. When the queen had heard. 
That by the lords you were condemned to die. 
She sent me, in her mercy, here, to know 
If you had aught to ofier, that might move 
Her royal clemency to spare your life. 

Essex, Could any circumstance new lustre add 
To my dread sovereign's goodness, 'tis the making 
The kind, the generous Nottingham, its messenger. 
Not. Tis well, my lord; but there's no time to 
spare — 
The queen impatient waits for my return. 

Essex. My heart was wishing for some faithful 
friend, 
' And bounteous Heav'u V\atVi^etv\.V\i«fe\ft Ta.>j V!lq^^« - 
Know then, kind NoU\tvg)^axa,iox Ttfy«V>\VcN»x 
Thee with the dearest settet oi tii^ \vle\ 
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Tis not long since, the queen (who well foresaw 
To what the malice of my foes would drive me) 
Gave me this ring, this sacred pledge of mercy ; 
And with it made a solemn vow to Heav'n, 
That, whensoever I should give, or send 
It back again, she'd freely grant whate'er 
Request I then should make. 

Not. Give, give it me, 
Idy lord ! and let me fly, on friendship's wings. 
To bear it to the queen, and to it add 
My prayers and influence to preserve thy life. 

Essex. Oh ! take it then — it is the pledge of life ! 
Oh ! it is my dear Southampton's 
Last, last remaining stay ! his thread of being, 
Which, more than words,! prize ! — Oh, take it, then ; 
Take it, thou guardian angel of my life, 
And offer up the incense of my pray'r ! 
Oh beg, entreat, implore her majesty. 
From public shame, and ignominious death. 
And from th' obdurate axe, to save my friend. 

Not, My lord, with all the powers that natu'lpe 
gave, 
And friendship can inspire. Til urge the queen 
To grant you your request. 

Essex. Kind Nottingham ! 
Your pious offices shall ever be 
My fervent theme ; and if my doubtful span 
Relenting Heav'ki should stretch to years remote, 
£ach passing hour shall still remjnd my thoughts, 
And tell me, that I owe my all to thee : 
My friend shall thank you too for lengthen^i life. 
And now I fly with comfort to his arms, 
To let him know the mercy that you bring. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 



Tke Court. 



Enter Queen Elizabeth and Burleigk. 

Qtf . Eliz. Ha ! is not Nottingham retum'd f 

Bur. Noy madam. / 

Qu. Eliz. Dispatch a speedy messenger to haste 
hef.— 
My agitated heart can find no rest. 
So near the brink of fate-*-unhappy man ! 

Enter Ladt Nottingham. 

How now, my Nottingham — what news from Essex? 
What says the car] ? 

Not. I wish, with all my soul, 
Th' ungrateful task had been another's lot* 
I dread to tell it — lost, ill-fated man ! 

Qtt. Eliz. What means thi^ mystery, this strange 
behaviour ? 
Pronounce — declare at once ; what said the earl ? 

Not. Alas, my queen ! I fear to say ; his mind 
Is in the strangest mood, that ever pride 

On blackest thoughts begot. He scarce would 

speak ; 
And when he did, it was with sullenness. 
With hasty tone, and downcast look. 

Qu. Eliz. Amazing ! 
Not feel the terrors of approaching death ! 
Nor yet the joyful dawn of premised life ! 

Not. He rather seem'd insensible to both ! 
And with a cold indifference heard your offer ; 
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Till warming up, by slow degrees, resentment 
Began to swell his restless, haughty mind ; 
And proud disdain provok'd him to exclaim 
Aloud, against the partial power of fortune, 
And faction's rage. I bogg'd him to consider 
His sad condition ; nor repulse, with scorn, 
The only hand that could preserve him. 

Qu. Eliz. Ha ! 
What ! — Said he nothing of a private import ? 
No circumstance — no pledge — no ring ? 

Not. None, madam ! 
But, with contemptuous front, disclaimed at once 
Your proffer'd grace; and scornM, he said, a life 
Upon such terms bestow'd.. 

Qu.EUz. Impossible! 
Could Essex treat me thus? — You basely wrong 

him. 
And wrest his meaning from the purpos'd point. 
Recall betimjcs the horrid words you've utterd : 
Confess, and own the whole you've said, was false. 

Not Madam, by truth, and duty, both compell'd, 
Against the pleadings of n^y pitying soul, 
I must declare, (Heaven knows with what reluctance) 
That never pride insulted mercy more. 
He ran o'er all the dangers he had past; 
His mighty deeds ; his service to the state ; 
Accus'd your majesty of partial leaning 
To favourite lords, to whom he falls a sacrifice ; 
Appeals to justice, and to future times, 
How much he feels from proud oppression's arm : 
Nay, something too he darkly hinted at. 
Of jealous disappointment, and revenge. 

Qu. Eliz. Eternal silence seal rhy venom'd lips ! 
What hast thou utter'd, wretch, to rouse at once 
A whirlwind in my soul, which rootf> up pity, 
And destroys my peace ? 
Let him this instant to the block be led. 

[Exit K^y^.'wsv^Vk.K?*.. 
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Upbraid me with my fatal fondness for him! 
Ungrateful, barbarous ruffian ! 0« Elizabeth ! 
Remember now thy Ions established fame, ] 

Thy envy'd glory, and thy father's spirit. i 

Accuse me of injustice too, and cruelty f 1 

Ye>, I'll this instant to the Tower, foi^^et ] 

My regal state, and to his &ce confroat him : ' 

Confound th' audacious villain with my presence. 
And add new terrors to th' uplifted axe. [Eiii. 



SCENE UK 



The Tower. 



Enter Essbx and Southamptok. 

Essex, Oh, name it not ! my friend shall live — he 
shall ! 
I know her royal mercy, and her goodness. 
Will give you back to life, to length of days, 
And rac to honour, loyalty, and truth. 
Death is still distant far. 

South, In life's first spring, 
Our green affections grew apace and prospei^d ; 
The genial summer sweil'd our joyful hearts/ 
To meet and mix each growing fruitful wish. 
We're now embark'd upon that stormy flood. 
Where a^l the wise and brave are gone before as. 
E'er since the birth of time, to meet eternity. 
And what is death, did we consider right ? 
Shall we, who sought him in the paths of terror. 
And fac'd him in the dreadful walks of war, 
Shall we abtonishM shrink, like frighted infants. 
And start at scaffolds, and their gloomy trappings ? 
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Essex. Yet, still I trust long years remain of friend 
ship. 
Let smiling hope drive doubt and fear away, 
And death bebanish'd far; where creeping age, 
Disease and care, invite him to their dwelling. 
I feel assumnce rise within ray breast, 
That all will yet be well. 

South, Count not on hope— 
We never can take leave, my friend, of life. 
On nobler terms. Life 1 what is life ? A shadow ! 
Its date is but th' immediate breath we draw ; 
Nor have we surety for a second gale ; 
Ten thousand accidents in ambush. lie 
For the embody'd dream. 
A frail and fickle tenement it is. 
Which, like the brittle glass, that measures time. 
Is often broke, ere half its sands are run. 

Essex. Such cold philosophy the heart disdains, 
And friendship shudders at the moral tale. 
My friend, the fearful precipice is past. 
And danger dare not meet us more. Fly swift, 
Ye better angels^ waft the welcome tidings 
Of pardon to my friend<^of life and joy ! 

Enter Lieutekawt. 

Lieut. I grieve to be the messenger of woe, 
But must, my lords, entreat you to prepare 
For instant death. Here is the royal mandate, 
That orders your immediate «Kecution. 

Essex, Immediate execution ! what, so sudden i— 
No message from the queen, or Nottingham ? 

Ueut, None, sir. 

Essex. Deluded hopes ! Oh, worse than death ! 
Perfidious queen ! to make a mock of life ! 
My friend — my friend dcstroy'd! Why could no 
mine— m 
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My life atone for both — my blood appease ? 
Can you, my friend, forgive me ? 

South. YeSy Oh yes, • 
My bosom's better half, I can, — With thee, 
rii gladly B^ek th^ coAst upj^nown, i^nd leave 
The lessening m^rii oj^ irk$p)(Qe life behind. 
With thee, my friend, 'tis joy to die!;-r*tis glory! 
For who would wait the. ta^ strpke pf jtiiQei 
Or cling, ^ike reptijtesi, to the verge of heijog* 
When we ca^i bravely leap from Ufe at once. 
And sprjng, triumphant, in a friend's embracs f 

Enter Raleioi^. 

RaL To you, my Lord Southampton, from tbs 
queen, 
A pardon comes : yo^r life, her mercy spares. 

Essex, For ever blest, be that indulgient po^^er 
Which saves my friend ! This weight ta'en of^ m^ 

soul 
Shall upward spring, aqd mingle with the b)ess'd. 

South, All-ruling I}eavens! can this — can this bo 
just ? 
Support me ! hold, ye straining heart-strings, hold. 
And keep my sinking frame from dissolution ! 
Oh, 'tis too much for mortal strength to bear. 
Or thought to suiferl — No, Til die with theet 
They shall not part ys, Essex ! 

Essex, Live, oh, live ! 
Thou noblest, bravest, bost of men and friends! 
Whilst life is worth thy wish — till time and tlv^u 
Agree to part, and nature send thee to me ! 

Thou generous soul, fai^well! Live, and b§ 

h^ppy! 
And, oh ! may life make largely up to thep 
Whatever blessing fate has thus cut off. 
From thy departing friend ! 
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Ueut, My lord^ my warrant 
Strictly forbids to grant a moment's time. 

South, Oh^ must we part for ever? Cruel fo 
tune ! 
Wilt thou then tear him faence ?^-Severe divorce I 
Let me cling round thy sacted person Still, — 
Still clasp thee to my bosom close, and keep 
Stefm Fate at distance. 

Esiex. Oh, my friend ! we'll meet 
Again, whete virtu(e finds a just reward ! — 
Where factions malice never more can reach ns ! 
I need not bid thee guard my fame from wrongs : 
And, oh ! a dearer treasure to thy care 
I trust, than either life or fame — my wife ! 
Oh, she will want a friend 1 
Then take her to thy care — do thou pour balm 
On her deep-wounded spirit, and let her find 
My tender helps in thee ! — I must be gone, 
My ever faithful, and my gallant friend ! 
I pr ythee, leave this woman's work. — Farewell ! 
Take this last, dear embrace — Farewell for ever ! 

Shmtk^ My bursting breast ! I fain would ^eak 
but words 
Are poor — Farewell ! — 
But we shall meet again — embrace in one 
Eternal band, which never shall be loos'd. [£rtl 

Essex, To death's concluding stroke, lead on. Lieu 
tenant. 
My wife ! — Now reason, fortitude, support me ! 
For now, indeed, comes on my sorest trial. 

Enter Countess of Rutlakd. 

Oh, thou last, dear, reserve of fortune's maKce ! 
For fate cnn add no more« — 
Oh, coro'st thou now to arrest my parting soul. 
And force it back to life I 
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Rut, Thou sole delight-^ 
Thou only joy which life could ever give. 
Or death 'deprive me of — my wedded lord ! 
I come, with thee, determined to endure 
The utmost rigour of our angry stars ! — 
To join thee, fearless, in the grasp of death. 
And seek some dwelling in a world beyond it ! 

Essex, Too much, thou partner of this disn 
hour. 
Thy gen'rous soul would prompt thee to endure ! 
Nor dan thy tender, trembling, heart sustain it« 
Long years of bliss remain in store for thee; 
And smiling time his treasures shall unfold 
To bribe thy stay ! 

Rut. Thou cruel comforter I 
Alas! what's life^«- what's hated life to me? 
Alas, this universe, this goodly frame, 
Shall all as one continued curse appear, 
And every object blast, when thou art gone. 

Esstx, Oh, strain not thus the little strength I 
left. 
The weak support that holds up life ! to bear 
A few short moments more, its weight of woe, 
Its loss of thee ! Oh, turn away those eyes ! 
Nor with that look melt down my fix'd resolve! 
And yet, a little longer let me gaze 
On that lov'd form * Alas 1 I teel my sight 
Grows dim, and reason from her throne retires: 
For pity's sake, let go my breaking heart, 
And leave me to my fate! 

Rut. Why wilt thou still 
Of parting talk ? 

Oh, that the friendly hand of Heaven would snatch 
Us both at once, above the distant stars. 
Where fortune's venom'd shattscan never pierce, 
Nor cruel queens destroy \ 
£sses. The awful Se«iTc\iW,vi\LQ^^'\\svv^\>C\A«^' 
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Explores the secrets of each human heart, 
And every thought surveys, can witness for me, 
How close thy image clings around my soul ! 
Retards each rising wish, and draws me back 
To life, entangled by that lov'd idea ! 

Lieut. My lord, 
It now grows late. 

Essex, Lead on. 

Rut, Stay, stay, my love ! my dearest, dying lord ! 
Ah ! whither wouldst thou go ? Ah, do not leave me ! 

[Faints, 

Essex, Thou sinking excellence! thou matchless 
woman! 
Shall fortune rob me of thy dear embrace. 
Or earth's whole power, or death divide us now ? 
Stay, stay, thou spotless, injured saint ! 

Lieut. My lord, already you have been indulged 
Beyond what I can warrant by my orders. 

Essex, One moment more 
Afford me to my sorrows — Oh, look there ! 
Could bitter anguish pierce your heart, like mine, 
You'd pity now the mortal pangs I feel. 
The throbs that tear my vital strings away. 
And rend my agonizing soul 1 

Lieut, My lord 

^sex. But one short moment, and I will attend. 
Ye sacred ministers, that virtue guard. 
And shield the righteous in the paths of peril. 
Restore her back to life, and lengthened years 
Of joy ! dry up her bleeding sorrows all ! 
Oh, cancel from her thoughts this dismal hour, 
A nd blot my image from her sad remembrance ! 
*Tis done. — 

And now, ye trembling cords of life, give way ! 
Nature and time, let go your hold !-^ternity 
Demands me. [Exeunt Essex and Lieuth^ Iw.^t« 

jRu/. Where has my lost, V^tia^X.^^, vy^ \>rs5» 
wand'nnsL ? — 
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What means this mist, that hangs about my mind, 
Through which reflection's painful eye discerns 
Imperfect forms, and horrid shapes of woe f — 
The cloud dispels, the shades withdraw, and all 
My dreadful fate appears. — Oh ! where'^s my lord?—' 
My life ! my Essex ! Oh ! whither have they ta'es 
him? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Attendants. 
Qm. Eliz, To execution! — Fly with lightning's 



wing, 



And save him ! 

Be calm, he shall not die ! Rise up — I came 

To save his life. 

Rut, Tis mercy's voice that speaks I — 
My Essex shall again he mine ! My queen. 
My bounteous, gracious queen, has said the word ! 
May troops of angels guard thy sacred life ! 
And, in thy latest moments, waft thy soul. 
To meet that mercy in the realms of joy, 
>Vhich, now, thy royal goodness grants to me ! 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur, Madam, your orders came, alas I too late. 

Ere they arriv'd, the axe had fallen on Essex. 
Rut. Ha ! dead ! what hell is this, that opens round 
me? 

What fiend art thou, that draws the horrid scene? 

Ah! Burleigh! bloody murd'rer! where's my hus- 
band ? 

Oh ! where's my lord, my Essex ? 

Destruction seize, and madness rend, my brain ! 

See — see, they bend him to the fatal block! 

Now — now the horrid axe is lifted high — 

It falls — it falls ! he bleeds — he bleeds ! he dies ! 
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Qk.EUz. Alas! her sorrows pierce my suffering 
heart ! 

Brnt* Eternal discord tear the social worlds // 
ind nature's laws dissolve ! expunge — erase (f 
rke hated marks of time's engraving hand, 
ind every trace destroy ! Arise, Despair !, 
Assert thy rightful claim — possess me all ! 
^r, bear me to my murder'd lord — to clasp 
iis bleeding body in my dying arms ! 
knd, in the tomb embrace his dear remains, 
ind mingle with his dust — for ever ! [Exit. 

Q«. £&. Hapless woman ! 
>he shall henceforth be partner of my sorrows : 
knd well contend who most shall weep for Elssex. 
)hy quick to kill, and ready to destroy, 

[To Burleigh. 
yould no pretext be found — no cause appear, 
?o lengthen mercy out a moment more, 
ind stretch the span of grace ? — Oh, cruel Bur- 
leigh ! 
liis, this was thy dark work, unpitying man ! 

Bur, My gracious mistress, blame not thus my 
duty, 
ly firm obedience to your high command. 
*he laws condemn'd him first to die; nor think 
stood between your mercy and his life. 
t was the Lady Nottingham, not I. 
ienelf confessed it all, in wild despair, 
i'hat, from your majesty to Essex sent 
Vith terms of proffer'd grace, she then receiv'd, 
'rom his own hand, a fatal ring, a pledge, 
t seems, of much importance, which the earl, 
Vith earnest suit, and warm entreaty, begg'd her, 
is she would prize his life, to give your majesty ; 
n this she fail'd — In this she murder'd Essex. 

Qii. Eliz, Oh, barbarous woman ! 
arrounded still by treachery and fraud ! 
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What bloody deed is this! — Thou injured Essex ! 
My fame is soil'd to all succeeding times ; 
But Heaven alone can view my breaking heart — 
Then let its will be done. 

From hence, let proud, resisting mortals know 
The arm parental, and the indulgent blow. 
To Heaven's corrective rod submissive bend ;' 
Adore its wisdom, on its power depend ; 
Whilst ruling justice guides eternal sway, 
I^t nature tremble^ and let man obey. 
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